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Morris Berman : Social Change and 
Scientific Organization : The Koval 
1 institution 1799-1 844 . . . . 893 

ChnrJo? Ackerman Berry: Gentleman 
of the Road 880 

Travis Boganf, Richard Moody and 
Walter J. Meserve: The Revels 
History of Drama in English, Vol- 
ume 8: American Drama .. . . 886 

J. S. Boston : Ikenga 894 

Desmond Bowen : The Protestant 
Crusade in Ireland 1800-70 . . 88G 

BotJi A roller Brombet’t: Cristina: 
Portraits of a Princess . . . . 889 

T. J- H. Ciiappel : Decorated Gourds 
in Nor th -Eastern Nigeria . . .. 894 

Henry Steele Coin maser : The 

Empire of Reason 882 

Georges Condo minas : We Have 
Eaten the Forest: The Story of 
■ a Montagnard Village in the Cen- 
tral Highlands of Vietnam .. 896 

Jdin Critahley : Feudalism . . . . 884 

George DckJker: Coleridge and the 
Literature of Sensibility .. . . 883 

Mricluial J. C. Echeruo : The Condi- 
tioned Imagination from Shakes- 
peare to Conrad 895 

Dene J. Epstein : Sinful Tunes and 
Spirituals: Black folk Music to 

the Civil War ' 882 

Ekpo E$w : Two Thousand Years of 
Nigerian Art 894 


Bernard Fagg: Nok Terracottas . . 
Robert H. Parson: The Cape Cod 

Canal 

Angelo Fdlipuzzi : 11 dibattito sul- 
remigrazione : Polemiche nazionali 
e stampa veneta (186J-1914) 

Paul F. Grcndler : The Roman 

Inquisition and the Venetian Press, 

3540-1605 

Jean van Heiicftoort : With Trotsky 
in Exile : From Prinkipo to Coyoa- 
edn .. .. . • . . 

John Higgins : The Making of an 
Opera: Don Giovanni at Glytulc- 
bourne 

Ronald J. Hill : Soviet Political 
Elites . . 

Irving Hftwc : Trotsky 
Islands, Vohtme 6 No 3 : Frank Stir- 
geson at 75 .. 

Benedict Kiefy : All The Way to Ban- 
try Bay . . M . . . . ■ 

Banidi Knel-Paz: The Social and 
Political Thought of Leon Trotsky 
Mitchell A. Lea-ska : The Novels of 
Virginia Woolf From Beginning 

to End 

Hernuone Lee : The Novels of Vir- 
ginia Woolf 

Laurence S. Lockridge : Coleridge 

the Moralist 

Charles Marowitz : The Act of 

Being . . „• . . 


E. Michael Mendel son : Sanefc™ 
State in Burma . . , , ®** 

Frances Partridge : A Pacifies 

Alan M. G. Stephenson : AnBlirmif.J, 
and the Lambeth Conferences*™ 
Charles Wagley : Welcome of Tear* « 
DrSzi ? mra P* lndim)s of Centni 


FICTION 

Wilkie Collins : Littlg Novels ,, m 
Elsi>etli Davio : Climbers on a Stair ft) 
Rhoda E<1 wands : Fortune’s Wheel , . 
Sumner Locke Elliott : Water Under 
the Bridge -,i .. ' . (| gj 

Hugh Fleetwood : The Baast ,, ^ 
D. M. Foster : Escape to Reality „ jjj 
Mrs GaskelVs Talcs of Mystery and 
Horror .. .. .. .. gj 

Cecelia Holland : Falfey of the 
. Kings 

Barrie Hughes : The Marl in i Henry ft 
Brian Kienunn : The Most Beautiful 
Lies ,, 

Christopher Leopold : Casablack „ 
Derek Wilson : The Bear's Whelp ft? 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Provincial Booksellers 

MONTHLY 

BOOK FAIR 

(Note nciu address). 

Imperial Hotel 


Monday, August 7, noon to 8 pm 
Tuesday. August 8, 10 am to 3.30 pm 
• 50 Booksellers display for sale a selection 
from tfteir Anriguannn and Out-of-Print Stock 
Thousands of Fresh Bargains every month - 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COUNTV L1DHARV 

IO < biri 

r.^m“ U8nAR,AN “ UCK * 

Fl^raii, «D«Ai»IAN-Uat. 

toTffift.ftS? 0 10 tbao 

frnfia'fcpm " fon * 11 an4 *urih(-r 
Are*_ Librarian, 


_ ill Principal Area Librarian, 

Brass ui 


ST. THOMAS’ HEALTH 
DISTRICT (TEAtQHING) 

Any AMiaTAtrr n required 
lh« Lea mi no R**ourcr 
. ..--QlilInBMO . School, a 
m 11 cap) la I and In l ho Mull 
Ijpary. ubrary ai Iho Soul. 

•$* 

¥ 3la . Supplamom plus O nrr 

'iSSTJUB 
a^pUSoFWSr •sesssu 

neceiKui', 

Application . . rontia and further 
doums available. from senior Poe- 

August 1 'Si <tal ° ™' * ,,,,, ' cal| ona. 

WELSH NATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE 

(L’NIVENSIIV OF WALES l 




PUBLIC 8 UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL ; 
SENIOR LimuinV ASSISTANT 

SCHOOL OF EDUCAnON • 
LIHUAHV 

APPLICATlONB an’ In vi loil from. 
RTC , 8?? 1 V nn,, T qualified . LllllfA- 
It LANS lor tno above noal. Solury 
’ Kala to fc4ja<J0 Ovr. 

.H34 (for chd rtoroil iibrart.inn 
IIiom nrufoasloruilly qualified 
!■"» willi more limn nno 
year a imil-oxain Inn lion cxurnonco. 
Pror«F«nall v eu.iifr.inl itbrarMiM 
with lose Ilian pne year a nosi-ex* 
a initiation expenanco tir those not 
yol chatt«rc4 will beoln at £5,rM<>j. 

Application*, oivinv rut] dotalla 
or oducollon and curecr, quoilnn 
reference UtAl. logt-ihor with the 
W ?”. , o f I wo persons Ip whom 

:r.S3?a «,«. tsif is 

Jjdtlpl flBB.11 J. from whom fur- 




Truro 



Book Fair 


W. J. HALL 
f lltli & I2tli August 
Friday 12-8 pm. Saturday 10-5 pm 
Admission 20p 

Organized by P.B.F.A.y 11 Bourport Street, 
Barnstaple, N. Devon 
Barnstaple 3G41 

A non profit making Trade Association 


may ho obialnod. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

UNtVEHSnY OF LONDON 

USnAIIV ASSISTANT required 
for panoral duties In tho Reeders' 
Serctcos aerllwn of Iho Coliogo 
Library. 11 ro work Is varied and 
Includes loans. reference nnd 
enquiry wr.rk a* well ns assUiinu 
jjjrli gent-ral routlnu*. Previous 
library ospcrl-inct not eisenl'al but 
the Dost calls for u willingness 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
LIBRARY 

flood Honours MIADtfATliH are 
JP.Yl'EJl. a Pl 1, y tor uno-yuar 
‘•“A DU , IV l Y I J HUA R V ABSIHVAN'I ; 
anil's orferlnn iiro-llbrarv school 
Ojipononco. a Diary, L'J.U'A por on 
nnm. 

fett tL&1P' e * ton 

curriculum viiau tog nth or wl... 
narnos of .two nroruai. should bo 
fioni lo iho UnTvnrsliy I J bra rid n. 
Univorslly of llrlitoi Ubrery. Tyn- 

feuuUlL 0 * * ,8H " rJl ^ 
QUEEN .MARY COLLEGE 

, tUnlvarslly of laindon ■ ‘ 
r.NCILlSH DGPAItTMDNT 
APPLICATIONS are Invited for 

ln ,a: 

aMowance 0 V ° W ‘ ‘ P Landon 

rn™. tlho iTi anil onpUcallon 

o Wa, nablo from UiO_RobIs- 
Maty Colloae. 
MUo End Road London El arvH. 
lo bo ro turned loy August SS. 

QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 

iUnlvorsUy of London.i 
Tho Library 

,o uJMWWmup- 
c-abSSW- IVTn 0 irfei 

clSidiS ,hn “"'vorsnv 
-ualined and 


WVMT WciSSPfflJSf- 

issi ?a%s r B a u ir ioa llbr#ry w * 

- , SR K"l» , M . 130-C4 .77 1 

p.a. uncluding London Allowance i . 
._ P leais ajip iy bv loner, entloi- 
19S. curriculum slue ona names of 
0*?j- r eicrw. noi . jailer than — 




university; of londoh 



bibliographer 


Wolverhameton 




n. several ara 


. rpaonree 
tfiry^sw&e : lpj £4.101 ;;.iq 

her* deiBlts'ran ’bit nbUfried 
in PrTnCpat to whom JtnnUc*' 
— Bn. mmrnett wiifiin 14. 
ajniaarance, Of, UlU .ad. 


nosl P of leaUon3 tovliod for |he 
*** ° INFORMATION 
RESEARCH OFFICER 
lo conduct r» twn-yonr nn>|i- l In 
rpvtcw Information resc.ircli lu im-dt- 
clne In Iho Unllod Klnailum. 'lira 

tcsnnrcl) an 
mom o 
atari m 


w 

nluliisbiitl.... 

Itie dutiua of Iho roscorvli officer 

r lU Include ucllnq os Hiarmary .to 
Row low Panol wliloli will ronsldur 

i 'XMlng and future lurcnunllou nya- 
Dms in relation la Iho noons of Diet 
medical qml relaied urafossluiu. anil 
underinklng such sludlus and in. 

by 1 ifio^ovlow ^onol b ° dol<,n,,,n,Ml 
Applicants should ' nreforablv In* 
liblDi In medicine rt- n relniml 
ncl with ettn^rlonco of Infur- 
<ion or libra ty wo 

C Uon . aelence or 

search oxpcrienco wuu 

M D -£«,000 

ear contract, 

K .ip plica tl«m« (no fornisi , Including 
to namos or two referoOH, should 
e.rscaiyed by lath August oddros- 
aod l to Tho Secretary, Royal Collugo 

8 t General Practitioners. Princes 
luio. London. 8.W.7, 


KING'S COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL 8CHOOL 

(U %7:V™r‘ 

London SEB I MIX 

JUNIOR AsWr ronulred for 
varied nonoraT duiioa concohiod with 
readora T services, Previous II bran’ 


W ««. h ^6Tg .wo referee*, 
should bo soni to iho Sorretary of 
Iho Medical School, from whom fur* 
ther details are a vails bio. 


Closing date 2«/lh August. 


fiaBi 



THEATRES | 

mra thbatri, hso asaa. um 
I^ lcostor Hq.. foni Biopnnra'a 
»• fainy Unnn Mon.-'rhiirj. 

p.%. ffJat a? .e B?iBi 

West i:nd. ,s 

FOR SALE i WANTED 

■/ANTED I odlllun nf AnstltvIUH 1 
Prom el huiis Vinctus Uy u. ih'iiii- 

INFORMATION 

WANTED 


Seeking information 
Concerning unpublished papore 
and wocke of 

GERALD MASSEY 

Author of A Book of the 
Beginnings. 

PJaoen contact : ■ 

Mr. Oano Klolfer, c/o R.8.G. 
longer. 0 Finlelgli Court. Slough 
8LI SUE, Deike. England. 


BOOKS 8 PRINTS 


■ : ■ . ■■■ r ■ «»VWUV>BAritBII 

irUrmiTE ,0P LAW AMERICAN ^^lUl.qnartan book nnn requires 
• 'l ■■ 1 8TUDBS 1 DHApUATi^iprewralHv modern tan. 
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\\ulsiA 1 lilll oMulll) 

I Meat— mh—T 

mOMM. 


COHTfMPORARY POETRY’ 

(by poel). .Hugd ooloalion. Nm* 

bra ° now . avail* 

FREE from ORIEL, Wi«jl 
, Court oil Bbofcatibp, SI Chari** 
Street, Cardiff Off 4SP.' . . 


books old new| 

i iu:i: hook 

CUT nr riilHT Kooi.4 nationwide tr;iu 
(li mit ifl|> t:ronu title; addilunal tilltt. 

2'-|i oucli Inlern illvii.il Trace 

!)0p for one title-; ii-J>lili2njl 45p e*n« 

HEW iVtortJi-ii.1v 1 ): i:v,t. etc. COp per Ulli:. 

V4 - liOJI- C II HOI'I ■ C >1 II O Scrvico: 

Dl -Hits I :.!> or ()r i v or m:H. 

IMMEDIATE «A* VfllU.MIO’iii.l jei till;. 

L] ipji| UOp lot coo; rtddilionr.l Ij p r .««' '!•- 

itTftrC OOOH ivrpn-.e velcim. inni < i 
rtw .-, t with All erdtri fet p;h t: i-«> 
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Wrlto Do* 170 Its, 
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The legend of 
Maxwell Perkins 

Art history and 
art collecting 
by Joseph Alsop 

Piaget; Constance Lytton; 
Maudling’s memoirs 

Writers, the New Deal 
and the FWP 





The poetry of L. E. Sisman 


Baruch , an associate of the prophet Jeremiah, by Nicolas de Hoey , who was Henri 
IVs court painter at Fontainebleau and was active in Frnrict? in the years 1590- 
1611: from Netihoi'Joiuiisli Dm, wings of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries la 
the Rijksmusemn (see caption, page 852). 

, EjTOip.tfe 

- 6 f Lticlfer, ' ! ^ 


Fiction: ‘Aria’; Arbasino; 
Stone-age Sussex 
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August books 

Max Ernst 

EDWARD QIJINN 

683 lllusiraiinjis, 356 in colour, and a lithograph signed on the stone 
by Max Ernst 

12i x H] Ins. (31.0 x 29.3 cms.) 

Ed i Lion Limited to 750 numbered copies 
ISBN 0 500 09121 8 £40.00 August 7 

An Introduction to Islamic 
Cosmological Doctrines 

Revised edition 
SEYYED HOSSEIN NASR 
9j x 6 inw. (23.2 x 15.2 cms.) 

ISBN 0 500 011 90 7 £10.00 August 7 

The Polynesians 

Prehistory of an Island Penpte 
PETER BELL WOOD 

107 illustrations 9J x 6 $ ins. <24.1 x 15.9 cms.) 

Ancient Peoples and Places 
ISBN 0 500 02090 6 £7.95 7 

The Glass Beads of the 
Prehistoric and Roman Periods 
in Britain and Ireland 

MARGARET GUIDO 

.42 illustrations, 4 in colour 101 x 8 J ins. (26.8 x 21.5 cms.) 

The Society of Antiquaries 
. ISBN 0 500 99026 3 £20.00 August 14 

Andre Kertesz : 

Sixty Years of Photography 

First edition in paperback 

PREFACE BY PAUL DERMEE 

£50 illustrations 9) x 101 ins. (24.1 x 26.6 cms.) 

Paperback ISBN.O 500 27127 5 £4.95 August 14 

The Law in Classical Athens 

DOUGLAS M. MACDOWEI.L 

Bl x 7} Ins. (25.0 x 18.4 cms.) 

Aspects of Grach and Roman Life 
ISBN 0 500 40037 7 £12.00 August 14 

Steichen: 

The. Master Prints 1895-1914 

,T3ie Symbolist Period 
DENNIS LONGWELL 

73 plates, 6 in colour and 18 text Illustrations 
11x9 ins. (27.9 x 22.8 ans.) 

ISBN 0 500 54054 3 £15.00 Aiigust 14 

Cubism 

Reprint 

EDWARD F. FRY 

71 illustrations, 8 in colour 8 $ x 5| uis. (21.0 x 14.9 cms.) 

The World of Art Library 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 20047 5 £2.95 August 29 

Dada 

RICHTER ■ *: / ' : ‘ V ' - 

.j *79 Muatritiws, 8 in colour 8 * x 5| ins. : (21.0 x 14.9 cm«.) 

•The World of Aft Library 
, Paper back,, IS BN0 500-20039 4 £2,95 August 29 


BIOGRAPHY 


Grey eminence with 
a blue pencil 

By Joseph Epstein 

— ■••• pencil is uhe conventional picture title. AJtliouah 


TLS JULY 28 1978 : 833 

Ixidk*.. any wav as a medium Macpied iliusc twins, and miclwiIi'iI A. fm Mi I'vru's •■■-'Gi timi tliu i-.liicli iIil* i-iiiun fi tr<i n y hec.ime fur iviUcis. tlnwr rhn-e i/cie voi y 


Surrealism 


A. SCOTT D1SIIG : 

Max Perkins 
Editor of Genius 

498pp. New York : E. P. Dutton. 
$ 15 . 

What does n publisher’s editor do ? 
Anything, one opinion holds, un 
author will allow — ami then a little 
more. Nothing, a contrary opinion 
holds, but send the munnscrlpt 
down to the printer. Some editors 
arc of the first kind : hot-bonded 
and ramb unctions. Some editors 
ore of the second kind : world-wise 
and word-weary. (One of the 
characters in Paula Fox’s The 
Widow's Children is a publisher’s 
editor who feds a twinge of nausea 
at the sight of a printed page.) 
Most editors, of course, fall be- 
twixt and between these two ex- 
tronies. Betwixt and between 
is the publisher's editor ’ b true 
terrain. Representing the author 
to the publisher and the publisher 
to the author, he is the middleman 
in what is often a struggle between 
adversaries. That few publishers 
hHvc ever done enough for their 
authors and that few authors have 
ever anno up to the expectations 
of their publishers is axioniHiic. 
The editor, as rile man in the 
middle, must lie to each about the 
splendid Intentions of the other. 

“An editor”, E. B. White has 
written, “Is a person who knows 
more about writing than writers 
do but lias escaped ihe terrible 
desire to write." In contamporary 
publishing an editor Ik also n 
person who is hired for his putmive 
literary taste and then, once on the 
job, is rarely allowed to Indulge it. 
Much oC his professional energy, 
certainly. Is siphoned off In keeping 
bis (tilth fin, mid t lie publisher 
huppy. When it conies lo the need 
for prulsc, authors, who in litis 
sphere do not know the menu lug 
ot rim word fulsome, like it applied 
not with a trowel but u crane. 
In a buslnosa rlskior than most, 
publishers require ussnranccs of 
reward of a kind not oihcrwLso 
available this side of hell. Both 
Uto prntSQ and the nsstiruuce must 
come primarily from the editor, 
lie tween the stroking of egos mid 
the stoking of grcod, tho publisher’s 
udltor spends rhe greater part of 
his days, with evenings and week- 
ends Jett free for rending and 
tinkering with manuscripts. 

Not the ploasantcst of jobs, that 
of publisher’s editor, nor, except 
at the higher reaches, particularly 
well paid. Yot It con unties to hold 
great allure. To announce that one 
Is * In publishing M Is, in the United 
States, to announce a commendable 
thing — to wear the badge of 
culture. Forget for a moment that 
Publishers Weekly, the trade 
journal of tho American publishing 
business, might run an item (as It 
recently has) with the headline 

fn One Month, Four Books on 
Incest to be Published *, to. work 
hi publishing is still deemed to be 
In rhe service of literature. Freshly 
tinted English majors send in to 
1 publishers their hopeful resuuids 

,a supply that greatly exceeds fl»e 
demand. Should one. of them be 

i fortunate enough to land such a 
ob, what does he expect It lo be 
ike ? 

'Oh yea, it is understood that one 
cannot start at the very top. Work- 

Irttr A* kanlmiiMM _ — J — 


(Ujdificarions. _ 


of MuxweJI Perkins. Although the something n^w U 1 u fi u-ticiilarlv distinguish v „ . . f n 

young man or woman who nowadays book devoted ^ riL 1 !**®? 1, « l ' n i/i* r chores ‘ as Mr *hcru «? U i! ie n"' BeP|,s “ <St:SS ' 

aspires to go into publislving mny editor — is somoonn ^ JJ* ' oe ,-f U uctorv UJrl 11 mu ^f s per kuis out to l>e an 

never have heard the nrnne, his a hloJSi, tHinS arianfiS^^ ed,t j ,r - w,,h . B u n , eR S f,n P lv fl * lul ! etl 

or ha,- imiiaiuinas own much t . il.n P ^» WHfiKe*: prouf read 1 t » e inevitably discordnnt singing 


,, ' r . »... marked unit woifc luui "un rlgm us 

cal cuts >n i. nidinumpi .by lellmg ellll people on whole mcal« ni 
«n iiiiilioi- thji these po ft inns inter- £ liviw ^ 1 Hemingway always hud .1 
fereri with " i lie harinniiy of too i f„,. i. i.i .,,.,i , r 


■OS : proofreading. — — m inc iucmijuiy uiuuiuuiii miikiiiu 

ulagies, raking grammatical euois 0 f t | le avant-garde. In fact, the only 
A oi manuscripts. modernist writer he published was 

_ ,. , Hemingway — whose work, along 


It is here rh.it the ( l motion oi a „ S iiiihoi- cIul these port inns intcr- 
the public comes in. They will fex-ri wiih “the haruto.iv of the 
not make allowances for the fact non-,, live "—which is ratlwr like a 
that a character is laljciug extern- surgeon informing a y filing woimin 


bad word for Fit/gerald and fur ih.it 
matter for nil his ” nvernssed and 
mu lerbr aiiied cnntcninororics 


kk 55; draught a to hi-S utM Ti k ' ,h,,n * ,resl ; ,r- 

irisfrom' 'SmSi • <£* -“rij. Ibr A. l« Ii? .0 Smh.g?/,” b^nnSl with’ 6 '™? dfftJSSf b“j oS“w"™" ellba™ ""jfr J, r 'SS« 

VVolto, in the form of (ho dodion- ™ ‘S. U J?,* 1 ) ,l,e .nom, scrim of the fclm M?' »'ely slating them as your vlsws. “J 1 !™; “ r pW editorial service. Despite hia 

Uon to his novel 0/ Tone end t/te "«■ While Maxwell Perkin, was ttlSKSW ffi, l C5»£J l ™ * 8 ff 

^ author attended PriK K li,,cd , Ronla " 0 « ' merciul risks; he was, from rhe neither a persistant hunter of new most famous writers t Fitzgerald, wSfo’a drearifv Seisv love aEfaiVr 

To school of F. 8 cott PitSJ^ r ° .. beginning and throughout his talent, nor of a spirit well in Hemingway, and Thomas Wolfe. |„ c ]!e d between Scmt ai?d ZeIda 

Maxwell Evarts Perkins his biography foiffl^^ rnl ' ^°j wn r -i ,!?- 11 career, an editor oF large-public advance of his age, where he can Others of Perkins's authors of lesser pitzEernld In their ncrcnlallv tunitil- 

A great editor and a brave nnd life in the form of a 251 m j ^mmand, gathering uniformly books. Pound and Eliot and Stevens, be counted an Innovator is in his literary standing, though great com- tll0lM marriage' tlte recipient of 

honest man. who stuck to the graduate essay, andififfl ?l,“ rl0lls , cotnrnei ?” ^ fka and Proust and Joyce, be editorial methods. As far os is mcreial value, were ferjorioKIn- JJiSSa about 8 Hemingway! drunk, 

writer oE this book through times Inevitable, A. Stott b ft hf J kjns “ ,one |?, lMCd !S“ "5. i"-,, 1 [ l * d*d not seek out; it u entirely pos- known, lie was the first oi the i>ub- nan Rawlings, Tnylor Caldwell, ushm a freshly caught 514-pmmd 

J*, thrall to F. Scmt a5dtfA“ d Ti! “ sih \% he never heard of them, Usher’s editors to sirido boldly W Erskh.e^ CuklweU. and James tuna as a puiichhiR blg! Meanwhile 


fobsconijr 


was F Scott Fitzgerald, brought' to his desk by Fitzgerald 


thruugh Maury I the blasplu.-miim 
chaructorl, expressing your views, 
of course ; but you would do so 
differently If you were deliber- 
ately stating them as your views. 


Maxwell Evarts Perkins Ids biography foimT ■ t'®™' j n Ine . eu . ,lurilu V career, an editor of large-public advance of Ins age, where he can Others of Perkins s authors of lesser 

A great editor and a brave nnd life in the form of a 291^^1 * lun .' E attierin S umioriniy books. Pound and Eliot and Stevens, be counted an Innovator is in his literary stand lug, though great com- 

honest man, who stuck to the graduate essay and at ■£?[ fffflwous comments along its way. Kafka and Proust and Joyce, he editorial methods. As far as is mcrci&l value, were Maijorlo Km- 

writer oE this book through times Inevitable A Scott 1 u hfkjns u ‘ 01,e ®?1 MC “ quality m.it, did not seek out; It is entirely pos- known, lie was the first oi the pub- nan Rawlings, Tnylor Caldwell, 

of bitter hopelessness and doubt thrall to F Scott mH \ ,wl OTOte w Fitzgerald suggesting sible that he never heard of them, Usher’s editors to strid*! boldly into Eisklne CuldweU, and James 

und would not let him give in ro 1920s literary (^arMnfVj 11111 ' afier , ma * ,n 8 substantial 0 r if lie had heard of them did not the jungle of a manuscript and Jones. But it is from his work 

i-« - .i~ — !_ _ i. ._ I.- .li — "?*» visions, he resubmit the novel, know what they were about, till machete an editorial clearing: offer- u ” ,s ’ irt»-.oarBi»t iTomtnoumu nnH 


■■■uiuiai v a i uu, wui urw.jwj.u ««•- flt orles about He mi ii k way, drunk, 
nan Rawlings, Tnylor Caldwell, us j nR a freshly caught sl4-pouttd 
Ersklne CuldweU, 0,, 8 James tlinn a8 a punching bog. Meanwhile 
Jones. Blit it is from his work 0|hcr writors-Ediiiund Wilson for 
wnh Flttgerald, Ilemingwoy, and 0I1B> tll0 older sherwood Anderson 
above all Wolfe that Perkin A own f or Another— left Scribners because 
high reputation derives. Of the thev fcIt dtey were not getting 
three, Perkins editorially did the e, 10 Wh of Perkins’s attention. To 
least for Hemingway, the most for Elizabeth Lemmon, though to no one 
Wolfe, and, despite his generous e ] SC| Perkins wrote : “ I’m bo fed 
devotion, was unublc to mvb Fit*- U | 5 0ll contention and struggle with 
gerald from MumV. In Fitegerald, National people.” “A sturdy 
Hemingway, and Wolfe, Perkins had drinker”, hU friend and fellow 
a boozer, a bully, and a baby r even ediioi- at Scribners. John Hall 
■mm : - _ ... ■ ■ ■ ■ Wheelock, called Perkins, and tlie 

reasons why lie needed to drink — 

sturdily, steadily — arc not far to 
faihoni. 

To Fitzgerald, Perkins rendered 
.. the services of friendship well bc- 

vend the call of editnr, even mak- 
ig ing personal loans. Perkins knew 

d his body liis man — oE Fitzgerald towards 

ime me, the end he said : “ If he will 

only begin to dramatize him- 
... self os tlie man who came back 

now, everything may turn out 
righcly ’’ — but knew ns well there 
whs little lie could do to help him. 
Perkins's chief function as Heming- 
wiiy’s edimr kus to listen ro lii.-* 
hraggadocin pra rings nnd to cushion 
; criticism when it came. Two of 

n>es. Hepi ing wav’s -tioorest books, The 

Green Hills of , Africa and To Have 
at id Have Not, were produced under 
r „„„ i 7 :«T.i Perkins. Ir is somewliat unclear 

, ‘ iellt wfiether Perkins knew these to bo 

P- bud books ; but even if he did, he 

1 knew that so bristling a ebarusrer 

mice. us Ernest Hemingway, combining 

as lie did bullying mrngunca and 
nubs pmhetic insecurity, was not- to bo 

>, fiddled with, edlmrially or other- 

wise. The mqrnl would seoin to 
, be tlmt die best: of editors cannot 

** prevent the worst of books. 

np-lpV - Biitrlieiiltlmaioedlioiiiiilrelsitioii- 

sliJp was that between Perkins and 
Thonms Wolfe. _ Perkins served 
•- ~~ j Wolfe as editor, friend, father-figure. 


his own dospnir, a work to be other things, the ambfawid 
known as ‘‘Of Time nnd the i or of publishing, ekhe fo 
River ” Is dedicated with tho clash of business metharfs j 
hope that ail of it may be in to cultural artifacts, Is i» 
some wny worthy of tho loyal appreciated by Mr Ben, n 
devotion and the patient cure of cynicism about i h& 
which a da tint less and un shaken cyuiciil as publishing— cp 
friend Inis given to each part of along the lines of Albenjnj 
it, and without which none of it remark that “a good book, t 
could have been written. publisher’s point of riH,t 

U says much tlnu this dedication ' ,,,n k nfi nearly as porife 
by Thomas Wolfe—' “ tJio Prlnm book which Ni 

Camera of writers ", its the alwnys H |,,!at niI1 }“ > ® r °f 
invidious l-'niest Hemingway called “ avc provided a welconxW: 
him — i'U(|iiired editing : it was cut Still, Mr Berg lias 
down* from nn origlnul version mid produced, it not t mlig 


i hare his manuscript meet witlt for Wilson, lie. too, was brought to 
Bid rejecdon. After still further Perkins by Fitzgerald, though he 
iitorial advice from Perkins — who was not to remain at Scribners for 


ivr counselled, among other long, 

anget. a shift in the narration .. . 

first to third person — -Flu- 
raid resubmitted the novel yet 
Kin to Scribners. When at an 
lliorlBl meeting the novel (now 
titled This Side- of Paradise) 
riied to be going under for a 


Wolfe most famous among them— devotion, was unublc to snvo Fit-/.- 
rolling up his sleeves and doing gcrald from himself. In Fitzgerald, 
much of the work of revision him- Hemingway, nnd Wolfe, Perkins had 
self. Such aggressive editing, In a boozer, a bully, and a baby : even 


him — required editing: it was cut Still, Mr Berg lias lahxj gnikled This Side ■ of Paradise) 
down ' from nn origlnul version and produced, it not B wty Mud to be going under for a 
running to three pnges. It says even graphical art, n goodly w 'Ai r d and final time, Perkins, to 
more dint, before his next novel, useful information aboaH honour, put his own job on the 
Wolfe left Perkins mid the publish- Perkins. He has turned iu -fine in speaking out on its behalf: 
ing firm of Charles Scribner’s Sons of letters written by Paul a jf we . re going tQ down the 
with much bad feeling, it huvlng the span of more than ■£> ‘Qkea of Fitzgerald ”, he announced, 
been bruited about uhat Thomas a century, which aro few “I will lose all interest in pubjish- 
Wolfu was u creature of Maxwell an epistolary love affair, op jogv Because in speaking thus Per- 
Perk ins’s editorial pencil. Ilui tlie mated, with a womaannh ro vepresent the 

dotlicaiiou linms, in bruud strokes, berh Lemmon, wlto ii aio younger editors in the firm, thiv 
rlio legend of Max Perkins as -Virginia. ‘‘ My Aipen SffidemJo^ ^ A? ddy fo? 
friend, supporter, nnd quiotly pains- Mlsst Lemmon i calls htete atb/ianion of tho novel ^ . 
taking literary era h, man. Along she has permitted Mr : 

with Thomas Wolfe, other of Per- nn publishing scoundrel raft;' flutgn/v thg d Oyvftnild have been 


Self-portrait 


kius’s authors were l\ Scott Hi*- them. These letter* 
gcrald, Ernest llomiiigwiiy, King in rounding out bfs porw^ 
Larilmn’, mid John P. Maniuimd. Perkins ns n Yankee 
Those nurhnrs hove given Perkins man mu mnciu for worn 


Hutqn/y the- diy vjoiild have been 
fl, (Do victory would have been 
lenrise quite nn empty one, had 
r r/iis Side of Paradise gone on 

T1MMO authors have given Perkins inun muniucu i«r yM^wuie a bestseller, running 
tho rcpttiutiou nf chief editorial happy in Ids marriaM wveral printings in the first 

overseur of American fiction in the nature of his lovo fW^Hnns after its publicauon. Had 
1920s, though his career ns an edl- Txmtmmt moro I hail Ini hovel n ot caught commercial 
tor at Scribners begun in 1914- lie ment to Now Perklus doubtless would have 

had started there In 19 It) In ihe Bin of nroulM 'liwglg off to editor U1 Siberia, 

advert isi tig dopartmeiil- aiul emlet! Irak of PerUnri cBfSM Efr 'P bve out Ills days editing 
with Ids demit in 1947. If one wishes account Mr Bor* PWf“J mtinuak and assembling 

to view the Perkins legend in full Uns’s editorial P^^»book*. Which says a good bit 
flower, one cnnimt do hotter Hum It caw bo dravm ■ how ait editor, then as now, 

read a two-part profilu of Perkins plci uro tlAni A* P"wor in « publishiiiR 
nublltiicd in Hie New Yorker in allowed of die sawiM ^ • T «do publlshbig .s tho 
1944 by Malcolm Cowloy, the great Hon of a veiy of the game, mid its terms 
publicist of American writing In the much S »«**! show a profit 

J920s and perpetrator of many of its the job of Pawner go under. Maxwell Perkins 

reigning myths. Maxwell Bvarti : 

Is tho legend of Mux we 11 Perkins burn— on the HqB . 

any more than that — a legend, u fulher was rr ^ ■ 

collection of stories thnt, though ^^r.oarv at y °‘ ||ir - ^ w| '• iimuii in nrrwMiinwinmri 

comely ouougli, have llttlo of truth United States Mu . m trljk » 
in them? Tlirce collections of Per- crHiidfather r w 

aSWJf«S Vm, Catholicism and History 


My great-great-grandfather fell in top hat and tails 
Across the threshold, his cigar brightly burn tug 
While the chalk outline they had traced around his body 
Got up and strolled through the door and bee time me, 

But not before his own son had wasted a lifetime 
Waiting to be made Lord Mayor of the Universe. 

He was to choke to death on a difficult tcord 
When a food particle lodged against his uvula. 

I earns. into being alongside a twin, brother 
Wno threatened me, at first like an 'abortionist 
Recommending suicide jumps and gin with cloves. 

Then he blossomed into my guardian angel. 

Peering back to the people who ploughed the Long Field 
My eyes are bog holes that reflect a foreign sky: 
Moustaches thatch m\) utterance in such a way 
That no one cun lipread the words from a distunce. 

I am, you will huve noticed, all fingers tuld thumbs 
But, then, so is the wing of a bat, a bird's wing. 

I articulate through the nightingale’s throat, 

Sing with the vocal chords of the orang-outang. 


Michael Longley 


far been published In tlie United Putins £Z 

Status — Editor to Author (1950), died whj> J ^eni to Jf 
Dear Scott/ Dear Mux: the Pitz- adolescent ,oe^ n 0 f jhiWT 
gorald-Perkins, Correspondence IffAj n w ? t liai Bvart* 

(1971), and Ring Around Max : the !I U ftc tab for W* 
Correspondence of Ring Lardner ?£ *„,i n dk'W - 
and Max Perkins (1973> — but apart “5n V £#i Stm tiigi ^*Sfi 
from making dear Perkins's un- 

flogging devotion to Fitzgorald, they VJJJJ*' "s Pertoos. vioj^a 
do not make clear much alee. An 45.^®.?' 
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manuals on sex, say, an encyclopedia 
o£ house plants— is perhaps bicvit- 
JWfl. But slowly, through the com- 
bined force of good taste and sure 
commercial instinct, progress will 
be made In the firm. Then one will 
bring In and see properly published 
those neglected poets whom one 
.adores, work with those novelists— 
organizing, inspiring, emotionally 
supporting— who will Change the lit- 
erary • * * 

Aerie ti 
have 


uv wiH/H III uugui OIU, iiil v Tm-ciiv as r 

do not make clear much else, An ££5' and W* 

editor, granted, is the man behind vardPerklo* ! 

■ism. sssrt ts Are? 

JTJS 

him sound rather too much like j n his set, o# KlS 

Polonius: The book belongs to after gradu the 

tlio author ” i ■ I believe the writer, long toitr of B® JJ^te W 

a anyway, should always be the final at tho time otP 
o f '; “the function of a nub- the children^ 
r In society is to furnish a Instead he «««%,, WMj 
menus by which anypne of a curtain loporter on !?« dj ^ 
level of intelligence nnd ability can Not. long aft jrw t 

express his riews”; and so on.. , : work £ 0 &j’i ■ IJjA 
Along with these letters. Malcolm ° 0 e i a realb ^^gcKJJ 
Cowley mythoi>oe c profile; Limited H on end on "-to 5 
mention in Van Wyck Brooks’s hSn tho Job f 

autobiography, Thomas Wolfe’s at 


not ..all 
the cart 
Is 


■ The Opening of the Vatican Archives 
, OWEN CHADWICK 

.!•’ lessor Chadwick tracea Ihe hislory of tho 
recorda, from their accumulation In the 
tot heir removal to Parte bV Napoleon, ■ 

L "•riwwa how, after thalr rtturri to Rome. On ' 

F ■ developed In the Vatican between the 

[ Hypen who wished to restrict what was 
to the public and the historians who 
! ■ free access, The resulting story sheds 

~*®nBiing sidelights on the personalities of such 
:• n * n Marini, Thelnar, Acton and Stevenson. 

£6.90 net 

* CAm BR 1 DQE studies in social 

; ^HRO^OLOQY 

*^uals of the Kandyan 

■H-LtSeftiEVmATNE 

■ * ftCftrnvwAL!... . . . . . 


on, ^TT^balve ethnography of the ritual at 
World frest'eat temples, of ihe Buddhist , 

iL -J *P B temple'of.tlje Tooth In Kandy, Ceylon. 

10 flreat detail the daily 
t n ^ ltea > r Nrift’bf the temnle in an aiiemiit 


Mallam£ and Art of 
Being Diffucult 

MALCOLM BOWIE 

■. . . I can best characterise Professor Bowie's 
book by saying that it tea highly Intelligent, clear, 
linear discussion of the adventagea'and 
disadvantages of Mallarmfi'e obsourfe non- 
linearity ... It la also a general discussion of me - 1 
operation of poetic language, and one v4ilch \s 
based on precise details and neither loses il&elf 
In pseudo-scientific dryness nor floats off into . 
the empyrean.' , The Listener 

£8.60 net 

CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN CHINESE HISTORY, 
LITERATURE AND INSTITUTIONS ... . 

The Aristocratic Families 
of Early Imperial China 
A Case Study of the Po-llng T»'ti Family . . . 
.PATRICIA BUCKLEY EBREY ■ i ■ ■ 

A fully-documanted case study of a gmell, ; 
aristocratic kinship group in Chins from tlie 
first to the ninth centuries. Dr. Ebrey 
demonstrates the fluctuation In artetocrptlo 
Influence and the changing basts of such 1 
families' prestige and power. • 

£9.50 het ^ 


CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL STUDIES 

Aristotle on Mind and the 
Senses 

Proceedings of the Seventh Symposium 
Ariatotelloum 

Edited by G. E R. LLOYD and 0. E. L. OWEN 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOKS 

The High Middle Ages in 
England 1154-1377 

BERTIE WILKINSON 

This seventh Volume ln t|ra eaHes of. ’ " , ’> 

BlbUographM HMdlxwftspoblfflhed fp 


Contributors: $, ^Manelon, Charles Leftvre, . a^wtetkirfvvfth t^Corrferehcebn British 
AhdrefwGfeeser. M.8phofleW, Enrico '8ed|>: ; .; ;* rhadieval English, 

David J. Furk»y<4‘ Brfifkemp.C.'Verbdke-. > . ' ? ' hietory with sections on social, economic. 


G. E. R. Lloyd, Jurgen Wlesner, Paul Moraux. 

£ 10,00 net 

Paperback edition. 

The Georgies of Virgil 

A Critical Survey ■ . • ; : ’. »■' '1 . 

l.p.wjlkinsom ■; ; 

'this te a most welcome work— tho first complete 
book In English devoted to Wie.Qeorgice — end - 
f^r.VVilldnson was the right person to be its ... 
puthor. Hp combines humanity and scholarship,. 
Vwt and literary sanBlbllity — no novel experience 
to readsra of Horace and his Lyric Poetry nnd . 
pvW Receded.' . . . • Classical Review 

paperback £4.96 net. 


history Wkh sections on social, economic, 
religious, military, intellectual and art history 
supporting the standard list son political and 
constitutional history. 

£4.60 net 


Medievalist fet Hutnanistica 

Studies In Medieval and RenateBanOe Cufture 
. /few Series NO. 8: Transformation and 
Continuity .• 

EdHed by PAtfl, MAURiCE CLOQAN , 
Contributors : Maurice Keen. J. R. Hale, Michael 
Cursd unarm, Stephen G. Nichote Jr.,Tlipmas J. 
Jambeck, Jeanne S. Marlin, Rodney M. 
Tliompaon, Robert Hollander, Kurjt O. Olason, 
Lawrence V. Ryan. Paul M. Clogan, M. L, Colker, 
Robert Levine, O.W. Robertson Jr. 

£12.50 net 
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■*-' to dbSou*5' iT/P 1 ? 0 * ^ thetemple in an attemfit 
i ‘ 8rB ' ft Mpx Weber's words, 
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mm-lkLic siibjccl-iniiuei', stiqiL-gi .ice, 
H.n«l, nfier fkvitli, literary executor. 
Ovc-r the years Fcrkin* did overy- 
thing for Wolfe lntt Ills ilem.il work. 
Hit effort* upon Wolfe’s baggy mou- 
nt r of a novel, Of Time und the 
River, iito famous. Stories went 
„the round 1 : that the original imuiu- 
“’script was delivered io J’rrki ns's 
office ill Scribners in a lorry — of the 
kind Lhnr, in Riigltuid, have the 
words ’* Long Vehicle ” printed 
Across the back. lit The Story of a 
Novel Wolfe himself gunned the 
length of the manuscript to he 
“ aljout twelve times l he length 
of tho average novel or twice 
the length of War und Peace Ver- 
kins placed ic upon titu chopping- 
block iflt;K wits also his desk, cutting 
away fat und gristle. ’Thomas Wolfe 
had a love affair with language 
which was not always requited. Per- 
kins know this as well as anyone. 
“The book", be tvrote to Wolfe’s 
agent, “ well contain too many adjec- 
tives, und much repetition of n so it, 
Kiid too much loud pedu-Maitg. Those 
are faults liiut I'om won’t dispense 
vrilh i'OL.” 

The editing was done in tin* oven- 
fugs, in Perkins's office and with 
VValCc on the premises. An intro- 
Uucmry chapter running to 100,01)0 
words was largely lopped off ; other 
chapters of .10,000, Wolfe reported, 
“were reduced to ten or fifteen 
tlio usui id words During the y cur- 
long course of the editing. Wolfe, 
a logorrlioeic cursed with total 
recall, while stitching in new tran- 
sitions und patching over buld spots, 
wrote an additionul half u mil lion 
word*. Inexorably, Perkins took the 
meat cleaver to most of these. Hu 
later likened the experience of 
editing the novel to that of u man 
attempting to hung on tu the fin of 
a plunging whale. Wolfe found the 
cutting painful in the extreme: 

M My spirit quivered nt the bloody 
execution.” Perkins told him rhat 
he was not “ the Flaubert kind of 
writer “ — surely the literary under- 
statement . of die century. At one 
point, .unwilling to let loose ytv 
another segment of his novel, 
Wolfo, glowering, announced to his 
editor t “Well, then will you tnke 
the responsibility ? ” Predictably, 
Wolfe did' not wmt to relinquish 
the manuscript, but insisted on 
more and yet more dme to work 
on it. " 1;. think PU have to take 
me book away from him Perkins 
one day announced to his col- 
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league;- ; .nni after informing Wolfo 
that tile hook was finished, sent >L 
off to the printer. 

Wolfe paid handsome- tribute to 
Perkins noth in The Start j of ii 
Novel and in the dedication of Of 
Time and the River. (Fitzgerald, 
the competitive sibling, wrote to 
Perkins t« say vital he thought the 
novel went downhill after the dedi- 
cation.) Bur soon clouds gathered, 
then a storm broke, over Lh« rela- 
tionship. The incident that set 
things off, according to Mr Berg, 
was no article by Bernard Do Vntu 
arguing that Wolfe was a creation 
of Maxwell Perkins's editing; ilmt 
L'erkJns was indispensable to Wnlfo; 
and that, therefore, Wolfe was in- 
complete, if not incompetent, as an 
nrtist. The criticism rankled and 
festered and finally die. venom 
poured forth — onto Perkins. Wnlfo 
nut it about that be was looking 
for a new editor. He fired off a 
letter nf twenty-eight pages — 
doubt less it could have stood edit- 
ing— of invective to l'crkins. At 
one point, in a restaurant, author 
mid editor nearly came to blows, 
with the six-ana-a-half-foot Wolfo 
threatening to do a bit of editing 
on Perkins’s features. Eventually, 
Wolfe left Perkins tuid Scribners 
to go to another publisher, ITurper 
und Brothers, and an editor who 
told him that he was the tweutleih- 
ccntury Walt Whitman. Only on 
his deathbed did Wolfe semi 
Perkins a letter of reconciliniinii. 

Selfless Maxwell Perkins certainly 
was, stand-up and all-out for his 
authors, but how intelligent was 
he ? It is difficult to know, and Mr 
Berg, who comes chiefly to praise 
Caesar, is not much help hero. 
Perkins did not Iihvc wide literary 
ctiliura. He held no pronounced 
views on literature: “the business 
of literature is to reveal life ”, is 
ah out h s much us can he gleaned 
from his letters on the subject. 
Apart from a lifelong i me rust in 
military history and nnti-New Deal 
politics, he seems to have hail few 
intellectual Interests. A self-con- 
fessed slow reader, he odmitted rhat 
he rarely got “ to read anything 
but what we ere publishing He 
edited and apparently believed in, 
a silly hook by a man named Alden 
Brooks arguing that Shakespeare 
did not .write the ploys j ho thought 
Maxwoll Gcismnr a bettor critic 
Minn Edmund Wilson, lie .scumt'd 


in put the snme energy into pot- 
boilers us into .serious works. Ho 
resumed it, for example, when unu 
of his muhovs, Taylor Caldwell, the 
pulp writer, was called u pulp 
writer. Ifo was not a great dis- 
coverer of new talent, but, to his 
credit, lie recognized die renl tiling 
ntieiv it was set before him, 

Maxwell Perkins was primarily an 
editor of novels. Here his lwo great 
virtues were that of knowing whore 
a particular novelist’s gifts fuy und 
I hut of knowing wliui the public 
liked. That lie himself appears- to 
have liked what tile public liked 
was . no commercial disadvantage. 
His friotid Van Wyck Brooks said 
of him: “He was in lids way a 
novelist bom, but instead of devel- 
oping tliis bent in himself ho devo* 
te-J hi<s Intuitive powers to the de- 
velopment of others. ...” Ironic* 
ally, in die light of the legend that 
lias grown up around him as an 
editnriul omnipotent, Max Perkins 
hud a very clear view of a publish- 
er’s editor’s limitations : “ When an 
editor gets to think ... lie knows 
more about a writer's book than 
the writer — and some do — ho is 
dead, done for, and dangerous.” 

But despite his cense of the edi- 
tor’s limitations, much of the signi- 
ficance of Maxwell Perkins's career 
is that, ch rough his example and as 
a result of his legendary standing, 
the role of the publisher's editor In 
literary production has greatly ex- 
panded. In Now York today reside 
editors whose fiune exceeds that of 
most authors. Par different from tho 
work of a man like Edward Garnett 
at Duckworth and at Jonathan Cape, 
nr even Perkins at Scribners, these 
New York editors are literary im- 
jueswios, often _ conceiving :ui 
idea for a book, finding -nmeniic to 
write it, occasionally rewriting it 
iliomselves. then promoting it in 
wuys both blatant und subtle. Wlmt, 
one wonders, would nineteenth-cen- 
tury literature have looked like if 
publishers’ editors of this kind were 
nt work then? Would Moby-DieJfc, 
through extensive editing, have been 
transmogrified into Afr K oberls ? 
Might Das Kapital have been pruned 
of its irritable tone to make a better 
read ? Could Tolstoy have been per- 
suaded to cut tboso lengthy histori- 
cal sections of War and. Peace to 
capture a book dub ? Tho retarda- 
tion of certain kinds of progress Is n 
thing in be devoutly grateful for. 


Alien spirits 


By Julian Symons 
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The Extraordinary Mr Poe 
248pp, with 90 black-aml-wimc 
illustrations and eight in colour. 
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No writer has found inure illustra- 
tors th ail Poe. The extreme roman- 
ticism of the stories and poems, 
und their frequent aspiration to 
states of being outside rational con- 
sciousness, havo made them a mine 
from which artists of all sorts have 
come up with treasures often only 
tllsrniirly related to the work they 
are said to illustrate. 

Here, for example, is Edmund 
Duluc illustrating tiic poem 
"Eldorado” by showing n dismal 
figure on horseback not much 
resembling Poe’s “ gallant knight 
. - - golly bedight ” being embraced 
by what looks unco mm only like the 
angel of death r abhor tliun tho " pil- 
grim shadow” who in the poem 
encourages those seeking gold in 
California or looking for a rainbow 
at the end of life's journey. Here 
is Heatli Robinson, in the endpaper 
decorations, creating a Pre-Raphael- 
ite lost Lcnnre floating in a vlstn 
of lakes, clouds, uiuuiituius, which 
nowhere appear in “The Raven*’. 

Of the Rrtlsrs reproduced bore, 
B curds Icy is the one must (lisiaul in 
feeling from the poems and stories. 
The exactness mid precision of his 
line, ami tho calculated perversity 
he brings into every drawing ftlte 
orang-outang in “The Murders ill 
the Rue Mm'guo ” wears mi earring) 
have everything tu do with Beards- 
ley, nothing with Poe. Only the Irish 
artist Hurry Clarke catches the con- 
fused hallucinatory atmosphere of 
the stories, particularly in drawings 
like that for “ A Dcsroni into the 
Maelstrom " and “ Berenice ". 
Bcni'daluy’s frigid eroticism is alien 
to tho whole ecstatic spirit of Poe. 
Clarke's drawings have just i lie 
right sort of Gothic weirdness, with 
the complete lack nf overt sexunthy, 
that marks Poo. 


due uons from a ividS 

dozen unproved or a?,ni l0l Kt 
lwo of them seem Zh?*' 
“« typical . 1 ®**; 
approach. II e makes 
i° i n^tery of 
who by her own accnim. 

“ ,‘ove affair with Poo In B I 
when he was In his 


Guide-books and meal-tickets 


Daniel Aaron 


MONTV NOAM PENKOWER i 

the Federal Writers’ Project 
A Study in Government Pa iron age 
of the Arts 

275 tio Urban a: University 

Illinois Press {American University 
publishers* Group). £7. 


of 


The word " boondoggle ” was coined 
in 1925 by an American scoutmaster 
to describe “the plaited leather 
cord” boy scouts wore around their 
necks. ‘Thereafter its meaniug 
„ — - — ..ui . 11M • broadened from “insignificant 
Ejf i2EJ ,Md to tile |L handicraft” to a useless and ti me- 
an interview awn uSt* tonsvunlng task of any kind. During 
the early years of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt's administration, it became the 

/suwrite epithet of New Deal cri- 
tics in their attacks against the kind 
of make-work jobs concocted a 


lived _ with a woman 
msiLTiod to her as no” 
rests (as mentioned in £ £ 
upon uu interview gtaa 
Devcrnux more than half 
later. It contradicts in i f 
know of Poe and, maShS 


kiiow of Poe and, more u 
has ho otiier aiuhentfeatS?! 
simply a story told bsa 
woman in an interview, 
graph er has taken It serkL*? 
half n century. 

.In his last chapter Mrfe\ 
way. mentions tlmt Poo, ifcmt 
furo his death, "tvrote to($£ 
asking him to overlook thefi 
o lit io n of his collected wdi« i 1 
would be natural to iimm« 
such a letter exists, bwftewwr 
tion would be wrong. Tto o' 
meat rests upon the word di 
voung poet named Susan k# 
Fa I lev, who in her recollwicj 
published nutnv years litet-wi 
lections demonstrably ioacnniii 
iitJier mutters— said that Ii t 
brief acquaintanco with PoehcbL 
shown her n letter from Gd<il 
agreeing to edit Poe’s mdij 
j'uiiit is of sunie Importance ill 
niogi iiphy, and to treat ittoc^ 
is indefensible. 

it is a long time non sisc. 
has hud occasion to say daV.lf 
Mankowitz is underrated ii 
writer of fiction, but it remum 
that at his best he can dedm 
usual resources of inuM 
svmputhy and humour. Whti 
hook makes clear is that be K 
thu fichoinrslUp, the accway, cj 
pet-imps the interest in befall* 
rate nr scholarly, that are m 
ties nf a biographer 


spendthrift government. One hor- 
rid example of boondoggling they 
cited was the Federal Writers’ Pro- 
ject, created to preserve the skills 
as well as fill the bellies of uneni- 

E loyod writers who might better 
avo been relegated to their garrets 
or assigned to more useful occupa- 
tions tii mi producing works of dubi- 
ous value at the taxpayer's expense. 

Of course the FWP had its 
defenders— abroad as well as at 
home, Denis Brogan writing in 
The Spectator (August 1938) praised 
the bold experiment and drew an 
invidious contrast between the way 
in which Whitehall and F.D.R’s 
agencies coped with the plight of 
jobless writers. Instead of offering 
them work as “navvies on the 
road”, die FWP set them wilting. 




Janitor and Sheriff, Malheur County Court House, Vale, Oregon (with, in the background, a mounted sheriff’s 
posse). They appear in Court House (256jiji with 360 illustrations. New York: Horizon Press), edited by 
Richard Parc , which presents in elegant format the anatomy of an institution close to the heart of the Ameri- 
can idea of community. 


ground. It made sense even to 
noliticians and government officials 
indifferent to both art and artists 
and not eager to employ the un- 
employable, but who sew the guides 
os a vast public relations campaign 
to induce Americans to travel In 
their own country and to lure the 
foreign tourists. There was some 
basis for this expectation. Older 
guidebooks were hopelessly out- 
dated. “Baedeker’s 1909 volume”, 
Penkower observes, “ had warned 


edited copy pouring in from a-U 
over the Union. 

The project took root, exfoliated 
and withered In an atmosphere of 
crisis. State and national officials 
were constantly at loggerheads ; poli- 
tics and censorship bedevilled its 
operations from sUurt to finish. Much 
it not all the contumely and con- 
tempt heaped upon it by the press 
was undeserved and politically 
motivated — but not all. Interpersonal 
KdiuubbLes. the laziness an. I inconi- 



Here were gc 
publications tm 


L S Vygotsky 
MIND IN SOCIETY 

The Development of Higher Psycho- 
logical Processes 

edited by Mi cue 1 Cole, Vara John- 
Stainer, Sylvia Scribner ami Elian 
Sauberman 

In these essays Vygotsky outH-nas a 
dlalertical-iiintcriallst theory of cog- 
nitive development that anticipates 
much recent work in American 
social science. The inind, he argues, 
cannot be understood in isolation 
from the surrounding society. Vygot- 
sky applies his theoretical frame- 
work to the development of percep- 
tUm, attention, memory, language 
and play, and examines its implica- 
tions for education. Published July, 
to 7S 
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Hi COlUUISfljR 
AT WORK 

Tho Genesis of the Carpenter Center 
for Visual Arts 

Eduard Scklor and William Curtis 
Tho Carpenter Center for the Visual 
Arts at Harvard was one of Lc Cor- 
busier’s last buildings and he was 
aware rfiat it would be his only one 
in the United States, tuid thus his 
only chance to teach an ■ object 
lesson in a country about which he 
liad very strong feelings. This book 
Is a richly illustrated portrait of the 
way lie worked out a design from 
inception to completion; it is an 
examination of the creative process 
that looks over the architect’s shoul- 
der, seeing his governing principles 
and typical strategies as well as his 
working habits and personality. 
Coming soon, £24 50 
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Blake s 

“Four Zoos' 

The design of a dr«» 
Drum Wilkie tuid 
Mary Lynn Johnson 

Tliis is the first 
length critical study « 
The Four Zoos, “ 
Blake’s longest and mw* 
important works. 
powerful and 
epic and the w^ww. 
tangle ta 

tual and cHbaJ . d KffS| 
ties Published Jubi “ 


overnment subsidized ® ut l ^ e organizers of the Project administrative slackness. Anti-Pro- 
at candidly examined had something more in mind tnan ject congressmen effectively ex- 
.'the real United States, rattled akele- plotting road maps for tourists. The nloited the chan ges of waste and 
tans In the national closet, and paid B.^des might draw national alien- ^subvot-sion’ when they all but 
proper attention to tlie lighter oddi- tion to unknown or forgotten spots killed the FWP m 1939. 
ties o! American life. “Magnifi- in the A marietta landscape and res- yet as Penkower persuasively 
centfy J/Jujjrated, with good maps, tore confidence in the ti-adiuqns demonstrates, the marvel of it was 
fiill of useful, Information, tfiese and values of a society oil the skids 

m e y ?A an °thor claim' to respect . national horitafie *aWd collating the 

Tiiey illustrate the richness of hurnan end mtnrel resnurcM ee America nraters ana tna com- 

American life which the casual S thp his?oriral nf ^ **«, ^ 00 f fa,t f of Party. (Indeed, It may not 

: visitor too easily dismisses as “f.?™ the roughly 4>0_ Project .work^, bo too fnr-fetchcd to suggest that 


that so many- first-rato products 
were turned oont despite the pro- 
vaWng (Hs order and ineptitude. 
These successes, he thinks, testify 


1942, It was hamstrung by appro- 
priation cuts and staff reductions. 
The ” original dream of an Ameri- 
can Renaissance in culture” ended 
ingloriously as an adjunct of the 
National Defense Program. 

But as Ponkower rightly con- 
cludes, the Project was intended 
nei tiler to discover mute Miltons 
nor to encourage “ the creation of 
a new public intelligentsia”. Its 
main purpose was to provide work 
for an indiscriminately assembled 
One cat mot 
what ulterior 
tects had in mind 
although tha attention the Project 
paid to heretofore neglected minori- 
ties, the blacks in particular, sug- 
gests a humane New Deal afflatus. 
The popularity of the guides must 
have surprised even their well- 
wishers. They opened new avenues 
into n neglected or forgotten post 
and disclosed an unsolamn social 
panorama remarkably unlike the 
tendentious evocations , .of • . both 
America Firaters and - the Com 


monotonous J fundon.ento.ly VflJS SjEg SfUBBSS" 


dull. 

.Three years later, in the same mag- 
'ittjne and after tlie FWP had been 
til but liquidated, he pronounced 
'Uie Federal guides a “kay to tho 
American labyrinth ”, 

Neither Brogan nor the American 
j.Wvjewors, most of whom shared his 
k enthusiasm for tlie guidebook series, 


reconciled. 

• Henry Alsbei g, the Project direc- 
tor, was perhaps the most unusual 
of tlie footloose crew who com- 

S rised its unconventional staff, 
ornehow this absent-minded genius 
with his annrehist-bohemian back- 
ground managed to coordinate an 
army of ill-assorted and, conten- 


well known or soon to become so), 
and perhaps most of .all to the 
Washington editors. It was this 
group of men and women who had 
to process millions of words — to 
eliminate the booster talk, the 
clichds, superlatives, elegant locu- 
tions, and tha social and radial bias. 
And it wss they who had to soothe 
lental writers and resist 


:ie war of 
called “ tho largo 
unconscious scenery of my land , 
embodied, for example, In a book 
like P. O, Matth lease ns American 
Renaissance, was a cultural spin-off, 
of tho guides.) 

As Penkower says, “All Ameri- 
cans could therefore rclato- in some 
fashion to the FWP’s multifaceted 
portrait ”. And for that matter, they 



v this lively.- book . > la a pdrtrayal 
tWd a telebration’ oC the hero in 
comedy; fropi 1 ancient Greek litera- 
ture to modem American, fiction. 

; Tbrrance shows us‘ a hero who sur- 
vives by continually changing, who- . 
Cherishes what others mock and 
• ^^ands^Msent by adherence to 
the , truth of his own invention, -What- 
: Ws 1 Stiise; tjip comic herb 

affirms- a -defiant vision oE lifd and 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MEDICINE 

The Early Eighteenth Century 
Lester S King, MD 

is jWuqiJMtlng history . of . medical 

Schools 

th« dottrfaioted medidino until tbO late 
i 7t ” and detaiis the transforma- 

made possible the progress of 

t 1 ^ centuries. Published 

June, £12 25 

The Harvard Guide to Modern Psychiatry 

Armand M Nicholi Jr, editor 

TJl? of , an : intensive, three-year 

oolMbor«tkm by some of the world’s 
ftmemost cimlaans and investigators, tills 
Guide achieves a remarkable synthesis 



i°. the macWMory or tho t [ 0 i,s researches and writers mid -temperome. — 

j-MUdcs Of Jus extraordinary entm> to oversee not only tlie publication attempts by patriots and promoters ft ill can. The vast stores of unpub 
‘■'frZ*! appeared the role sheer of the State guf^cs bur also an to sunpres- ' 


jppress references to strikes or 
bhiE 


lynebhigs or political scandals. 

The FWP was misnamed, if one 
assumes its purpose was to nurture 
literary talent. It provided a meal 
ticket for unemployed writers end 




freedom tW to - ' MS*’. > remartoi?tot« 

everyone else and makes- him one ' and psycho- 

' with us Published July, £10 so ; w^Lnnn disorders. 

. ... _ ^ - ou ueiknap. Published February, £19 75 


. ISRAEL : Thc CmhaMlcdAify 

NadnV S afr art f; 

“ one of the better babks d'h the first 
twenty, years of tho Atab-Jsroqli con- 
flict , New, '/ Ypi‘k^ , Ti ni ds.f B elkn a p : 
Publislicd April, £12 95 f 
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.Its Place in Human Develop, 
Jerome Kagan, Richard .? 

and Philip R Zelazo 

At the core of this major g* 1 ^ 
on human hifancy » ^ s ik* 

uwnited report of th® .rpipor; 

year study of infant ; 

taut in Ils own right, ^ s- ; 
ment becomes tho occas 
wide-ranging dlscuso^ °f. ^jancy, 
and emotional processes nce on' 
of the effects of 

later growth, and of _ Options, 
cultural and Ws&° r f5*ju/' *f KuW^*; 
that underlie pur W^^’wsr-:- 
development,. For -bonk . 

•most fiindameotal.asstiJjPi develop' 
tiie . 'nature'; - of . 2S» 

ment. Coming ^ ^ 


'■SHfftfflL ‘S‘“ farcical .nd 

^ 4ifi&d °oii wsr 1 ^ hnnlc ^ la succes 3. a -minor miracle, could 

• lh the mnsh he attributed to his vision and drive . 

^'-SSaroiSn Riv e, «ooro°noJ« S nF T?rp ~ and 8 B 00 d deal of luck, for he gave some promising beginners a 
I -Vtonoi «„«•< SKlnSf , t/.p T 1 ’ 88 a wretched adminifitvetor (Pen- chance to perfect their craft— 

1 { SnS "and S'SS ^n t0 |7«id?r£ kowei ' -Ijkohs him to “ a befuddled notably Richard Wright and Ralph 
! ™of "3L patriarch misplaced in time”) end Ellison— but it was never primarily 

i ’elfortat literan! suhventfon Titan- ^'ninally permissive. Although he a cultural enterprise. The kind of 
'done wL an amor in manv of the would' probably have failed without group effort involved in producing 
U hTretaSE P«SRU s re- the fliif of efffeient Heuronanu, his tlie guides was not congenial to 
’■Wfllne cannni- marrii rhn' immiirTlm-v gl£ta as eiilto r, innovator, and In- most professional writers. They re- 

?^aSne’s vivid 1 recollections fi P irer Wt n permanent mark on swued tlie anonymity of their con- 
'kt throuJj, doSli re S° i! the Project* publications”, tributions, the. censorship, the re- 

«SN materiafs and 'Interviews One of the first problems Alsberg ^M^exalnaratftd^t 1 havinir 
ft»%y-twp former participants and _ We associates faced was how rnuSn 

i i}jj« Project, he has written the to define the word Writer”, and 

WVkuced and coherent study then to decide what tasks should SSmSf was sdS nosdblt 
iSfMnP to date. And as much be assigned to tho hodae-podge of OTt w tl,em that ltvvos 3011 pos - 6 
— , e ... . clergymen, lawyers, teachers, journ- 

alists, librarians, students, and 
“creative” types gathered under 
that broad 'umbrella. -Did the social 


Fire on the 
Mountain 

Winn or nf the Winifred 
.Holtby Award 
‘’Written in clear cool 
prose, beautifully shaped, 
infinitely moving and 
among the most 
distinguished novels I 
have read this year.” 
Paul Scott 
£3.90 

Games at Twilight 

“Aa complete a master 
of her Indian material 
as Katherine Mansfield 
was with something' not 
dissimilar in 
New Zealand.” 

The Guardian 
£3.90 


Nicolas 

Freeling 

The Night Lords 


£4.90 


Paul Gallico 

Beyond the 
Poseidon 
Adventure 

£4.50 


coherent study 
And as much 
■um^d on e. If more drily and im- 
iJ 1 ?® 8 ]!?, he documents what Wys- 
v Auden called “one of the nob- 
■ewi-.S raost absurd undertakings 
tempted bv any state”. 


Consider the situation in the mid- 
and. thousands of out-of- 


'in, 1 

Aasw 1 - 


Works Progress 
(WPA) was 


worker who wrote reports qualify ? 
Could an unemployed mail carrier 
obtain a position because he had 
been classified as “a* man of 
letters”? How could tho-inconi- 


wpex oy - ... 
out to- them that it was st 
to do origins! writing under these 
conditions (and some splendid chap- 
ters in : the guides bear him out), but 
he ailso allowed a certain number of 
ti io disgruntled to do tbeir own 
writing in Project time./ Oho off- 
Project antholofflr, Anierican Stuff, 
and an issue of Poetry ' magatine 
devoted to' Federal writers did not 
stem the general discontent. -The 
wanted to - write 
plays and their own 
j the director needed, 
ete the gufdi 


llshed material collected under the 
auspices of the Project (for ex- 
ample, the life h&story interviews 
of Americans of every class aud 
occupation) are at present being 
sorted out. and converted into pro- 
grams for radio and television and 
published in anthologies. Arthur 
Schlcslngcr has called them “ the 
most important body of unexplored 
evidence for i American social his- 
tory in the first forty years of die 
20tn century ”, 

Under Alsberg’a supervision, the 
Project turned out well over 30Q 
publications, a hundred of 
juR-Iength books, and ^everij' hun- 
dred mard -.were .either- 
djr .almos t; ’com pleUd’^^ «Eif e 

©sit, 1 T}ie fotaj. costytO' to , -gPYtva- 
iherit was roughly twenty-seven mil- 
lion dollars. Even allowing for the 
fact that the dollar was then worth 
approximately fiva times its current 
value, the .price was .chp.ftp whether 
one considers the .Project a larger 
scale reJlgr irtonsure or a p r tt6uo 
experiment in support . of the cr ea-' 
tivq arts. : 

.. In the paot .decade million^ of 
dollars have been, hanacd otit by tho 
National Endowment- for-- the Hum- 
mil ties add tile Natif nal Endowment 
for thfli Aftai and the debate rover 


Howaxd 
Roman 

Frog 

A oompulsive first novel 
concerning love and 
divided loyalty an , 
.Central Europe 
immediately before and 
during the Second 
World War, 

£4.50 




Bryan Foxbes 

International 

Velvet 

Npvr a major MQM film, 
starring Tatum O’Neal 
and Nanette Newman 
£8.90 

AUo available as a Pan 
paperback 60 p, 


employ write™ on to, compete the guides. The ^qrnment-diianS^.-.cttlwrri -' p>ei ' 

for dJ Projects, even called hum! Patina means test before they u P*ot was mat tii^ usustiy quit jecuis more-llkelytp raise charges- 
a perman- S the SUSS T«5E' it orJpo e ulism’* t&n 



^w?vp> ernm 55 | t action was taken, r WB j? rt, e ntm-relief quota 8 nun l] 3 ^ of public funds for scUoIarJjr publica- 

1935 when Congress j n rn cenL \ The derision Saul Bellow, Conrad - Aiken, Ken- tions, films, museum exhibits or 
.ttno^^ d w tl| nds to assist '^edu- nriiiinal- nlan *of 'B eth Kexroth, Nelson -Algreqi to , ballet productions is not determined 

WSi, Sessional, and clerical ^ vfl a ^;; d o 0 n n al ^idw for lndlridual name only. > by -personal need/.flor pretheindl- 

. Lh- 'pre&arin* — am muz L IVB re § , .?5?_ U »w» leanest years of the Depressfori. - vidual pij- grpup recipients ; plagued 


Kathleen Odell 

The, 



■’ £venlhg‘Neivtf ~ 
£4.50 ; . 


PaulScott 

AltehSky 

£4.60 y 

TheMarkof 
theWarrioi : - 

£4.60 : - 


Heinemami 
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By Valentine Cunningham 

WAHO IIUYSLINCK : 

The Reservation 
Translated by David Smith 
25 3pp. Peter Owen. £5.75. 


What we want to hear we have 
translated promptly. Look how fast 
Animal Farm got about die world. 
So one assumes that Ward 
Ruyslinck’s excitingly absurdist and 
grippiugly disquieting meditation on 
our' near-future has taken fourteen 
years to find an English publisher 
because it trades in the kind of 
dystopia ivc do not much core, to 
relish. To bo sure The Reservation 
casts— as do all gazings into brave 
new worlds — the obligatory cold eye 
on scientific inhuman! sin. But, and 
this distinguishes his bleakness from 
the frights of more popular vision- 
aries, the god Ruyslinck sees failing 
Is not Marxism but democracy. The 
diary his hero Basile Joints leaves 
behind him goes in not only for 
despairing quotations from the 
likes of Henry Miller ("If I'm not 
dreaming, I'm insane”) but for 

f lloomy reflections that die novel 
eaves us in no doubt are also its 
own conclusions : n A term such as 
totalitarian democracy no longer lias 
any Inherent contradiction'; In die 
long run each democracy evolves of 
its own accord into a totalitarian 


regime, far the people do not went 
to rule themselves, they want to 
be ruled.” 


The headmasters, politicians, law- 
yers and scientists of the “ free 
West”, both singly and also con- 
stituted Into panels of Inquiry, find 
schoolmaster Jonas strangely want- 
ing. Much of this novel has Jonas 
stunning his inquisitors with con- 
fessions about how he read his own 
poetry to' a class and how instead 
of seducing a publle wench he 
played the ■Kreutzer Sonata to her 
on his violin. He belleveB in love 


and friendship and beauty. He mixes 
with musicians and the prayerful, 
lie must be a communist. Especially 
since he tries to protect young 
Martha from licr mother and the 
big-busi nessm an Drexeler to whom 
she hands her daughter over. After 
all, Drexeler is pals with the Finance 
Minister and will) the procurator 
(and he is the Law, and the Law is 
never wrong). What’s more, he also 
contributes, in secret, to the 
Church. His are the only values 
for the Utility and Profit men who 
investigate Jonas, in a society tiiut 
bans Bertrand Russell’s books and 
suppresses Goethe and Shakespeare. 
Naturally Drexeler is a judge la 
the Miss Dollar contest. To him and 
his sort beauty is just commodity. 
11 My precious ”, he crows, when 
he has laden Martha with expensive 
gifts. 

tf tliis mid-capitalist plotting were 
all, though. The Reservation would 
be Impressive, but not nearly so 
impressive as iu the event it is. 
After all, telling anti-money indict- 
ments as powerful as, soy, Ren 6 - 
Vlctor PilUes's recent The 
Provocateur are not rare in Western 
Europe: our fiction saw through 
capitalism a long while ago. But 
what’s special about Ruyslinck's 
novel is mat It shows people being 
denied the humanity they crave by 
" democratic ” leaders who have 
gone in gleefully for brutism. 
Taking Its cue fiom “the Cobra”, 
tile “Holy Monster” who lends 
the state. Ruyslinck's world has 
gone bestial. The novel builds a 
complex scaffolding of animal 
allusions. At host, beloveds are 
pets. At worst, men are predators, 
wolves and lions. People's names 
invoke animal connections: like 

Sim Ray the jazzman, and head- 
master Whale. And of course Jonas 
(or Jonah)— and it is only one of 
many nods towards Orwell — tumbles 
right Inside the whale. “ After 
all, why is your name Jonas ? " 
Custodian of humane virtues, ho 
is consigned. In the novel’s most 
extraordinarily vivid touch, to an 
anthropological, zoo, a collection 
of living freaks, types that social 


Western Liberalism 

A history in documents from Locke to Croce 
Edited by E K Dranistcd and K J Mclhuish 

This nig jar collection of documents traces the main 
themes of Western Liberalism from the eighteenth 
century through to Benedetto Croce and the 1950s. It 
throws light on the unity, and also on the diversity, 
of .-liberal thought and Ideology. 

The editors have selected their material from b wide 
variety of sources, with a strong emphasis on the 
European liberal tradition. Over 120 separate extracts 
ere given, in five main sections. Bach section has an 
extended introductory essay linking the documents and 
sotting them in their wider context; Notes are given, and 
the book contains brief biographies of all the authors of 
tine documents. The whole collection is prefaced by a long 
general introduction which is virtually a fully-worked 
history in itself of the main strands of the modern 
Western liberal tradition. 

Cased 0 582 48213 6 £12.00 net 
Paper 0 582 48547 9 £6.95 net 

An Historical Geography of 
Western Europe Before 1800 




time fri. -p aper b bck. This . r em arkabl e work 'synthesis - 
. - and scholar^hip ejcamipes the' changing geography of 
pf e-ljistory to the eve of the 
■ ^d^Stri^iBevolalioh. . ’ >■ 

•The addi/tion 6f a ne^.biblldgrapliy eiidA postscript 
. summarising recent iyork in Europear; hist'qrip&I . . ' 

* geafcrkphy bring the hook up to date^md ensure that It 
. rethaflus the' standard source for student? of -European 
histqrical geqgr'aphy. Ittrill.ahso .be o£ gf outvalue to- 
economic and social historians end ’those interested in 

Europe.- ■ , , -v 

lit the Geographies for Advanced Stud § s.eries. 
Publication .September 197$ f 
. Paper 0 582 48946 5 Probably £6.95 net 
Publication October ,1978 J- V! . . • V .v "• 


fitiMigiraan 


evolution Is discarding. Idealists, 
altruists, romantics, they are on 
show to visiting specialists, guarded 
by an cx-Nazl, caged and labelled 
(amans platomci fsrc|, Ippus bene- 
factor is anonymi, and so on). Only 
when Martha, secured now as 
Drexeler’s mistress, gets n shocked 
look at her Former friend does 
Drexeler realize that this kind of 
science is indistinguishable from 
crime. 

Even when he has turned from a 
living to an embalmed exhibit, 
though, Jonas lias the last word. 
His is the nccusatlon that explodes 
at the last, like n gunshot, in the 
memory of Drexeler the hunter and 
killer of man and beast : “ Of all 
living beings man is the most fero- 
cious.” It is an apt triumph, for 
Jnnns had struggled for verbal truth 
aguinst the slogan world of tbe mas- 
ters who would turn nil critics into 
conuuiea and who made of the 
language of virtue a hypocritical 
faqnde. Jonas had apparently been 
worsted in the tussle against the 
sentences of Martha’s ill-eduCated 
mother. Now, at least, the wisdoms 
of his diary, affirmations of tlie 
merits oE Shakespeare and the pes- 
simism of Graham Greene, had 
found their mark. As also, evidently, 
do the wisdoms of this novel : with 
its persisting echoes of Ionesco’s 
nightmare. Bestiality on elephan- 
tine, rather than on more rhlnocero- 
sian, scale ; the gulled masses as 
stampeded elephant herds ; unfunny 
elephant Jokes abundant. It is just 
as Jonas reflected early on: “My 
generation had flung Ionesco’s warn- 
ing to the winds and ... we hed 
now got as fer as elephant disease 
and that was no less disturbing.” 


By D. A. N. Jones 

MARTHA GELLHORN : 

The Weather In Africa 
236pp. Allen Lane. £4.25. 


Marthn Gel thorn's three stories 
about East Africa suggest time 
British expatriates, settlers or 
visitors, bring their own “ weather " 
with them, their own climate of 
opinion and feeling. She certainly 
bring.) her own. Like other Ameri- 
cans writing about Anglophone 
Africa she obscures the diiik con- 
tinent with clouds of smoke from 
the melting-pot. British people 
make her think of American class 
prejudice. Africun people make her 
think of American nice prejudice. 

The British or American render 
must keep America in mind when 
reading these talcs. Once, in 
Nigeria, much perplexity was 
caused by an American report of a 
parliamentary debate in which 
Nigerians were alleged to cry 
“ Heah I Heoh I " very frequently. 
What the journalist meant by Hits 
spelling was ambiguous. African 
readers supposed that he was seeing 
their parliament as a Dixieland 
minstrel show ; British readers 
thought he might be mocking the 
haw-new cheers of die mother of 
parliaments. We were, at least, 
agreed that Afro-Americnns, or 
blacks, arc considered to he ut the 
bottom of tlio melting-pot while 
Anglo-Ameriaaus, or Whsps, float 
on the top. Some Americans are 


happy about this, other, • 

In the first storv. « n„ 
tain”, she intro lut-eT 
snobbish English giri\Ai ' 

of Mount Kilimanjaro. Sh* rf « 
to England, as an en XLfr 
hoping to make the hlsfi?* 
sp ireful lover tells hef-^ ! 
never be Lena Home, 
it? -You’ll never never i, 1 ' 
make the Savoy.” Eventual. V 
appears at the Savoy in H&t 
—and the horrid follow 
t.» jeer : “CongraS^ 
locks. You made it after til n- 
Savoy l ” There « somiV 
American about this— (n 
of the dialogue, the dK: 
between the sticks and 
Wlilte Way— that one camw^' 
it sei iously as ail account of Fnik 
behaviour. ^ 

Jane returns to tlia hotel nb, 
in spite of the aation’t hiC 
ence, she bosses the Afrbu* 
VHiits in an imperial way ■ 
attempts to boss the weft 2 
powerful African guests — d 
perversely falls for a cadfidf. 
can civil servant. TbiinaB.wn 
told, ** liated Jane’s white stab 
he knew he longed to be wftaeVh 


Watching the girls go by 


By Jane Miller 

ALAIN ROOBB-GR1LLBT : 
Topology of a Phantom City 
Translated by J. A> Underwood 
142pp. John Culdcr. E5.50. 


It Is possibly (a koy word hero) 
significant that Robbe-GriHoL’s phan- 
tom city should have a topology nnd 
not a topography and that the 
reader should bo required to accept 
rite arbitrariness of the writer's per- 
ceptions and imaginings, wliilo being 
expected to attend scrupulously to 
•the single bar of a prison window 
which would bo rectangular rather 
than spherical in cross-section. No 
doubt (another key phrase), wo are 
wrong to rely on the author/ voyeur, 
who may seo variously or inaccu- 
rately, misunderstand what he 
sees, and wish, os well, to deceive 
us. What, for instance, aro we 
meant to do with the “ either » . . 
or" and the "apparently” in this 
sentence : “ Running down the stony 
road is a naked girl, her long blonde 
hair in disorder, her mouth open 
as If tiie were either breathless or 
terrified, her groin apparently 
pierced wlflh a wide, bleeding wound 
made very recently ” ? If we pri- 
vately supply ourselves with some- 
thing like a “ neither . . . nor . . , 
hut ...” or a “but in fact”, does 
that mean that we can take the 
rest of the scene on trust? The 
invitation to participate in the con- 
struction and construing of the 
” text ” may be genuine, but as soon 
as we accept it we find ourselves 


srl — - v Huvre 

dieting outcomes from internal evi- 
dence- The - novel is certainly not, 
according to the famous Barthesian 
distinction, culpably lisible. What 
about t llisible ? 


Peered at . .through' windows, 
barred of unbarred, and through 
doors; framed in mirrors, photo- 
graphs, engravings, paintings and 
playing cards, watched on stage or 
preserved, in museums ate tableaus 
consisting of -"an indeterminate 
number of girls” .(which is often 
determinate),, blank of face, usually 
blond, among whom there I* some- 
times one who brushes her hair 
whae another lies sprawled, possibly 
raped or murdered, but as likely to 


decorative shift* which have 
d|s»nd?d to exactly specified levels 
tilth* anatomy.! Th e tableau may 

l stopped, 


city is sometimes a ruin, a Pompeii 
or the scene of n more recent cata- 
strophe ; it is also at times just 
fashionably deteriorating. And ilia 
girls and tho city aro watched by a 
moticulous observer, who is impli- 
cated In what he sacs because lie 
aces it, soinetimot precisely, always 
changenbly, mid often front the edge 
of sleep. Occasionally he behaves 
like a detect ivc eager for promo t inn, 
noting details, us if to satisfy what 
may by now ba an exusperuiud 
reador: 

Remember at this point to men- 
tion tho broken bar holding the 
attention of ono group in the fore- 
ground. Point out, right at tho 
front, a pebble tho sizo of a fist 
lying on tho ground, whore It 
casts a disproportionately large 
shadow. 

So idle voyeur may bo a principal 
in whnt he sees mid records — 
indeed, his may be tiio footsteps 
which seem, for a wonderful 
moment, to announce themselves as 
tite possible murderer /rapist’s — And 
wh»t he watches is allowed to watch 
Itself. The girls look out of windows 
too, gaze through viewfinders or 
work languidly at the easel. They 
ere spectatresses in the English 
translation, os well as graces, butter- 
flies, delinquents, courtesans, act- 
resses or dummies in shop windows, 
who are permitted no ulterior 
motives as they pose fi>r themselves, 
for each olh-cr and for us. They are 
put through rehearsals and play- 
backs of on event for which no one 
Inside the novel or outside it is in 
any position to provide either 
explanation or denouement, not 
least because all of them, the reader 
too, are bereft of spocch. 

O^rcfse designed 
to demonstrate what a dodgy busi- 
ness reading is, especially it we’ve 
been schooled to depend on some 
notion of a < writerly purpose, the 
novo 1 is predictably (prediction, Jiko 
expectation, being discouraged, of 
course) adroit. It is unlikely ihai the 
allusions to artefacts : painting, 
forms .of script, mirror Images, will 
.be lost on the alert reader, whose 
wish that the Piranesi townscape 
might remain static long enough for 
its features to be examined will, of 
course, be frustrated. Nor will the 
reader get answers to his questions 
about why such intent scrutiny of 
some prettily arranged young female 
bodies should be deemed -mandatory. 
Pity the obliging reader, dutifully 
attentive to clues to which ail use- 
fulness: .must- bo denied, conceding 
readily his crassnesa and limitations, 
I iP? e l reader,' and.' all for some 
only fairly tantalizing glimpses of 
art Fully - positioned, and possibly . 
bloodstained (it could in the end be 
melon juice) nighties and their tem-' 
porary occupants. . . . 


possible, of course, but oot inure? 
ingly plausible: it is monUtc ' 
American cliclii than an ota> - 
don about Africaa-Dritid h 
affairs. 

Martha Gellhom makes pta 
about what males think ta 
British jicople think, what Afrta 
think. The second story, *!ii 
Highlands”, is about to 
farmer who Is very (ond rf Mra 
children. Tho African adifei 
his farm are presented si ifei • 
chorus of nitwits: 

The Warn wore BMized bjb 
Bwnua’s devotion to ti 
children. They mulled cunt 
mysterious fact nnd decided k 
Soft Voice felt about thdrK 
ns lie felt about his row I. 
ono understood his feelfas If 
the roses either. [, 

It sounds too much like KM 
to be credible: ■ -l. 

So they culled the Bwana WJ ’ 
» w.» 

No one understood his feeKal- 
Soft Voice felt about their tow, 

As lie felt about his roses. 

So the Wotn, mulling over r . 
Similarly, when the * ar<n *L’i 
to look at tiio view, 
time tho Africans, the w 
” agreed that Soft voice 
lug. Ills God comnw»W Ijy 
stop nnywhero, any riD iS< 
at Africa, praying ^ 
no i^oason to suppose W 
would have thought % 
sort. It is merely roman° c ^ 
work. ’ 

The third story, "■jAfli 
avoids the guesswork pr | 
the most port. R.,h ' 
first Person, jv h(| p w 

woman visiting gyi 

recover from tne;do»“ ^ 
She wishes she «>u . j ^ | 

child a year. Bsjske 

can women do. ^ 


ov , ^ngusn K^j^ejf tor i^ 
nothing t® W Mg. 

child and h»l 8*^'/ ^ 
for the defth- She» 
thinking these Nj • cr«^ 
heartless. So hf- 
monologue. But 
switches into f i 

goes wrong, a ^ | 

enters her 

[ no money for , 

SaoSL Th« 
commits suJc,d u e : rV Jtfl«l»'’ . -l I 
denily becomes v0ry L . treat ** 1 

Vertbe GeUh^^l^ 

of valuable 
imagination, 
not distracted > * 
about classed ” 
to be 

wluo riiould w t the w* 
singular and not 
eye. view. . 
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The tribes of Sussex 


■m ■" it would be fun soniu lime In cxi.t- 

_ . n.'rtfFrtff vulc 1! Meoliiliic brniln.*!. T’lic Flint- 

BV Stliart * IggOll mine episodes arc good, ami *:o arc 

* ... the hciii-M. It seems. Iiuwcvcr. verv 

- odd to ignore the good evidence for 

RICH AKD iiKULliY : a Neolithic cotik'-bnscd ccumtinv 

with plough agriculture in Britain us 

The Slone Ar on the Continent, and tn Feature ■■ ■>»«.# 

220pp. Peter Davies. 14.50, mattocks and digging-sticks instead; | n© fiSCSt Of 

- ' ----- •- ~ and it is not just academic nil-pick- , 

, , , , <ng to point out that lentils and 

Historical novels have long been beans are anachronisms from much 

with us, but tew writers have ven- later prehistory, that bison would Selected bv JOHN GUEST 
lured to set their fiction in pre- not be present among the wild The first full anthology of his 
history. The scene here is Sussex fauna, nor elk in southern England, prose, poetry and work for tele- 
orouiid the fourth millennium bc ; and that partridges are introduced vision. 

the theme, the tensions and clashes game-birds and not indigenous, n 7 /oc 7 rs(tQ November 9 

between Indigenous hunter/ The forts of Cissbury, Honing nnd 1 ' * 1 w 1 - 

gatherers and the immigrant colon- Butser would not have existed at 

ists who, although they also use this date. So much is so good, tliut D n -A- 

stone for their edge-tools, are these little slips irritate. I nCTS Ot DOC 1C 

agriculiuraliscs, clearing the hun- The introduction of ceremonial MArwric pvk^p 

ten’ Forests for pasture and intoxication by eating fly agaric is MACjNUo tr a 

arable, and laying the foun- brilliant, and if the reader thinks L 00 * 8 at 0,ir . science-centred 

darions of an agrarian pat- t h e extraordinary details — - tho society and says the choice of how 

tern which was to survive up to the women chewing the fungus into pel- wc use science is ours. 

Industrial RevoluCion. To evoke such jets for the men, or the subsequent 0 7t95 .?5 58 1 10 line drawings 

an ancient ond alien world is a urination and drinking of this still £4.95 August 24 

daunting task to any writer, and I potent by-product — have been i-n- 

congratulate tlhe author straight- vented by the author, tliey ore quite 

away on having achieved so well a wrong. They are in fact some of AUm 

picture of man os still very much a the best-documented opisodes in tho iW 

part of the natural world, in com- book, taken from travellers’ accounts REX and LAURENCE 

petition with other animals in a of Siberian tribes such as the Kor- WHISTLER 

shared environment determined by yak less than a century ago. More- 7R n AV 

the dimnte and subsoil and the over, the subject of possible prehls- LfiSTE 1 r hl, b fL.hSf 

botanical climax of undisturbed toric hallucinogens needs considera- with verse captions by hjs biolhei 

plant communities. Man was exploit- tion. But alas, I seo a botanical dlf- . _ _ _ . 

ing this environment while still a f lenity here. The fly agaric exists 0 7195 3574 3 26 drawings 

component of it, for' food and raw in close mycorrhizal association £2.95 November 9 

materials for his artifacts: Richard with the birch (and much less fro- 

Harley’s descriptions of landscape, quently pine and fir), as in Siberia 

fauna and flora, are remarkable, and other northerly areas of birch Mq COlYllY^Gnt 1 
fully emphasizing the utility behind forost, and agaric intoxication is w 

the beauty — food for free is there directly related to tills botanical NURIT KARLIN 


John Murray August- 




No Comment 


for both 


hunter and farmer. 


The central themer however, runs 
into arcliaeo logical difficulties from 
the start. The relationship between 
the final hunting/gatiiering and the 
first farming communities in Britain 


directly related to tills botanical NURIT KARLIN 

symbiosis. In the southern English 79 deceptively simple cap tion less 

mixed oak forests of the Sub-Boreal, cartoons 

with trees in close canopy, birch fl 7 fQ ,,;o. 7 . r . m 

would have been very rare and the a 2 w/w&ncfc fl.CW 

fungi proportionately so. In fourth Nouembov 9 

miillennium Sussex an aEaric cult 


might then seem unlikely, though 


would be crucial if we could prove there is of course 110 saying what 
that a relationship existed, but thero went on further north, in Neolititic 
is no archaeological evidence that Scotland, for instance. 


Scene Changes 

OSBERT LANCASTER 


contact was even made, and Tadlo- The life of hunters and farmers Portraits of the great houses of 
cKbon dates separate the two eco- alike as portrayed by Mr Herley fiction, a lightning tour of Europe 
rh™2u c p n 8 is t en t amply justifies Thomas Hobbes’s and the Middle East, and n study 

chronological gap. The author then famous estimate oE primitive socle- of the British linbit oif dressing up. 
^^ vniages for hls farmers ties, living in “continual fcare, und 07195 3567 0 8 pages 0 / full 


1 7 - . r m — Ii 1 juownwa xiiuiaiua nuuuca a auu uiu mtuwic 

chronolo^cal gap. The author then famous estimate oE primitive socle- oE the British linbit oif dressing up. 

■h S JH inv&1 ? villages for his farmers ties, liviug in “ continual feme, und 0 7195 3567 0 8 n ages 0 / full 

normal sjettlei^enbdnifc was); and so - .brudah aftd snorte ” The tale re- 

5 “ to guess rather than Infer, solves itself. Into a simple anti- ’ 

The Neolithic enclosure 011 The thesis: Mesolithic Goodies and Neo- ' 

Trundle 111 West Sussex is visual- lltliic Baddies, with the author a DCiyl WWOK 
ited as something very rich and little enamoured of nobla savages — •>> _.| 


The Neolithic enclosure 011 The thesis: Mesolithic Goodies and Neo- D A i. u | TaaIv " 

Trundle in West Sussex is visual- lltliic Baddies, with the author a D©«yi LOOK 

ired as something very rich and little enamoured of noblo snvages— wi _ m |_. 

strange in its heyday, with barracks the immigrant agriculturalists, de- 1116 nOlKS 

Mdhawk-mews, slaves, kennels and plorably. sneak a "thick nnd gut- » Sll #11 „ rnln .. r nf 

brothels. It all sounds a bit too tural ” dialect, send slaves to the A selection m .^® ur JJJJ® 

medieval, and archaeologists are flint-niines, and come from Germany. " rarlc3 cw'tinB contem- 

whnii.. _e .1- _ -a a Li. , , j... .. 1 * J nnrairv nr mltlve naiiiter. 


wholly uncertain of the function of A bit hard on tins branch of our 
(he causewayed enclosures — though rude forefathers. 


Annals of the rich 


poiwy primitive painter. 

0 7195 3556 5 30 full colour 
illustrations £3.95 October 19 


Poets in the 
Garden 


'? ’’’ An Anthologu 0 / GorJen Verse 

By Judith Landry !™S,T d ^ compiled by denis W 09 D 

, - - slightly as a beautiful Jewish woman 0 7195 3562 X lute engravings 

. ggg S5g ana tne cultured daughter of an throughout £ 2.95 October 19 

jean D'ORMESSON : arms mauufacturor charm their way 

Al God's Pleasure within the walls ; anti no longer , .. 

Translated by Barbara Bray “ recitation of die famdy Me a T Uq PfOISe SlVigef 

«■ n ... ^ C ras treat for the children as it used 

wpp. Collins and Harvill. £5.95. t0 |j e the «« oi on 5 QU8 and dreary MARY RENAULT 

' 1 days”; but only those “nasty ... Her new novel of au< 

Tho annals of the uoor used to be the 

Snaiif,h P ClriM ***** date 10 be 

• to^rtdrfff ^, U p y f hrAntAn^H ^plVnrp' t ” ing fls nMt y as a left-winger lrithin 
lttoS??* J the ranks (a disaster soon com- _ — J 


to be in the “glorious and dreary 
days’’; but only those “nasty,.. 


The Praise Singer 

MARY RENAULT 
Her new novel of aurient Greece. 
0 7195 3615 4 probablv £4.95 
publication date to be announced 


Esmond , in India' 


David 

Livingstone: The 
Dark Interior 

OLIVER KANSFORD 
A major new biography. 

0 7J95 3492 5 12 pages of p lie di- 

graphs, 5 cngrni'iiigf, 6 maps 
£8.50 A Kg 11 st 10 

’Born for 
opposition ' 

Volume 8, 1821, of 
Byron's Letters and Journals 
Edited by 

LESLIE A. MARCHAND 
0 7195 3451 8 frontispiece 
£7.50 August 24 

Princess of Waies 

DULCIE M. ASHDOWN 
Traces the lives of the eight prin- 
cesses of Woles. 

0 7195 3485 2 77 photographs 
probably £6.50 February 1979 

A Star for 
Seamen 

The Stevenson Family of 

Engineers 

CRAIG MAIR 

0 7195 3394 5 12 pages of photo- 

f raphs, 4 maps £7.50 
cptember 14 

Robert Adam 
and his Circle 

In Edinburgh and Rome 
. JOHN ELEMING 
A reissue with an updating preface 
and bibliography. 

0 7195 0000 1 48 pages of photo- 
graphs £ 8.50 September 14 

The Cook is the 
Captain 

NEIL HOLLANDER and 
: HARALD MERTES 
A practical, light-hearted look nt 
the art of nautical cookery. 

0 7195 349 7 6 photographs and 

line illustrations 

probably £5 .95 February 1979 

The Gilgit Game 

The Explorers of the Western 
Himalayas 1865-1895 
JOHN KEAY 

. 0 7195 3569 7 16 pages of photo- 
graphs, 3 maps £7.95 
February 1979 

Ambon ... 

Isldnd of Splcee :• vV-/' 


to rAHmc. wuiiB «s ijHftiy bs a leri-winger imnin • r. t • t. r 

}mji D’Ormesson (himself of rather J5W3 X!s. a SUJ Esmond ; in India': . 

Sssssa 

comply butM pataltt, «, SrfHcri JHABVALA ' ' frobabtv C6.9S F.brmrt/ 1979 

. '.woQg d 0Wfl t h B milky Loire on rfndrn Miners* inm Hie slinrinws : A reissue of her third novel, set in 


Bltve ; finaUy ,T the -cMteai.'- Is ■waotAi A' • ^ 

up and die slightly shamefaced JHABVALA 
s disperse into the shadows ; A reissue of her third novel, 


down the milky Loire on dodos disperse into the shadows ; A reissue of her third no 

.fAubussoti tapestry on a sunny d(ir ing the events of May. 1968, how- post-Independence India, 

^ ernoo 'L ever, you might have picked up a 0 7195 3559 X £4.25 

for D'Ormounn*, Fis-ti/inni p.miiu leaflet written by a descendant of September 14 ■ 

p&ure- “ At ,he ? so,? ! e '* 

a ,; <l marvellous great forest" F ^ s . 16 ). - „ . . VL. 

"wre "God's pleasure bad worked .This intentionally repetitions 1 116 D 6 ST 

u° fc .°2 advantage”. The narrator, book has a puzzling allure; how , _|! 

S* donor or artist in an old pootily. we would cast aside an GlldSf SfOtl^S Ot 
fulfils- the “ marvellous English equivalent, yet how one. / , „ * 

H. Russel .... ; 
Wakefield i 


^ fandl 


8 atider. 




feet subjunctive). Maybe it is the £ d ited and introduced by ... . 
pull of tho virtually unblemished RICHARD DALBY '• 
translation or the cheek of a writer Aueust ID 

who , can make “he entered Paris 0 7195 3493 3 £4.95 August W 

by the pont de SSvres or die porte 

dTtilie, I can’t remembei which 2 • • 

seem a kind of accuracy. Or per- fOrGI9"^r 
hops, . although, the book , is not NAH1 p rA CHUN - , , . . . 

A novel set io lran, , 1 ' . ! 
n 0 7195. 3576 X UJ95 '■ ' , . 
February 1979 V - . , 

T ' ; '. . >'•' •• 1 . r;*-. 


Riding to 
;* Jerusalem 

EVELYNE COQUET 
Translated from tho French' by 
Kitty Black . 

Two young girls rode on horseback 
6,000 kilometres ffom Paris . to 
Jerusalem.',. - . v J ! 

. 0 7195 3487 9 24 pages of nhoto- 
■ graphs, 1 map £635 October 39 

Sigh for a Merlin 

. Testing the SpitfU 
; ALEX' henshaw' 

His wartime experiences as chief 
teat - pilot at Che Castle Bromwich 
...Spitfire facto ry i , 

-■ *> 1195 3575.1' 32 pages of photo ^ 


graphs J probably £6.95 
February 1979 




The 

Enormous File 

A Social History of the Office 
ALAN DEL.GADO 

0 7195 3612 X price to bc 
announced February 197 9 

Mosquitoes/ 
Malaria 
and Man 

A History of the Hostilities 
since 1880 

GORDON HARRISON 
0 7195 3580 8 8 pages of photo- 
graphs, 6 line illustrations 
£8.50 September 14 

The Magpie’s 
Companion 

A Guide to Things Found 
STEVEN BANKS 

0 7195 3491 7 over 450 line 
illustrations £4.95 September 14 


All Around 
the Year 

MICHAEL MORPURGO 

With new poems by Ted Hughes 
Au uccount of dally life on a 
Devon farm. 

0 7195 ,1577 8 approx. 40 photo- 
graphs, approx. 12 fine iff ust ra- 
tion* price to be announced 
.February 1979 . 


The 

Ionian Islands 
to Rhodes 

A Seu-Guide : Corfu to Xante, 
the Peloponnesus and Crete ’ 

H. M. DENHAM ■ ■ 

Second edition 0 7195 3498 4 , 

19 photographs, 82 triups and line 
illustrations £U,00 October J9 

Avalanches and 
Snow Safety 

COHN FRASER 
Foreword by Chris Bonington] 

An up [fated edition ot.THe Ava- 
lanche Enigma. 

0 7195 3479 8 24 pages d/.’pfctffo* 
graphs £6.50 August 24 ■-..£• 

^f-V. 

Accidents 

Happen 

Anticipation, Avoidance, 

Survival ' ; 

ANN WELCH ; ■ • -* 

,45 line drawings ■ August. 24 ■ 

''cased 0 7195' 3B45 X £595 
paperback 0 7195 3552 2 £29$J 

. . . . ■ '* 

Vision ond 
Reality: ' 

The Evolution of 

American 

Government 

W. O. SIMPSON J/ 

4 uiflps 1 August 24 

cased 0 7195 3481 X £5.50 . .. 

paperback 0.7195 3482.8 £2.75. ,; ■■ 
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The recording racket 

By Samuel Lipman 


on earlier one, with , ' 

presumably happier if 


These options "for ^ * Wt 
producer, Tone known 
the pop world, have TS"*! 
become standard procedur??' 1 "* 
slcnl music also. To iL " 4 
ilietic description of thJS •%' 
Culshaw’s book of 
Decca Ring con now hi 6 
Meges’s vastly in O r 0 dSjSjS.^ 
and even cynical story 
young can be U m - 
mature and the feoff* l*‘ ! 
snbly stron g The 

which at least Hairy V' 
works is well caught h\ 
jpproneb t o recording . V 

Ins label of almost three® 
would be there, micropC' 
hand-only this time with/i. 
wrinkle of quad: captun 1' 
bastard’s Steinway rffa,? 
forent mikes, catch every to 
for posterity’s soke, show £ 
lousy technician this "pwJ 
the Steinway” actually w ft! 
this wasn t true either* hi 
fix every clinker, every & 
the Melos-Dona edit nxati 
everybody— critics ■ lotbfc. 
would say what a great id: 
clan this Slonimsky wulbi 
was no way to win In this tie 
game. 

Though the author tain & 
trouble to make his hcrotttsi 
monster with a musical bean e 
gold, the pervasive aimontati 
this book is the opportunistic 
artists and mere human bdnuiA 
To the extent that tills cvdciei 
the product of Mr Meggrs gas 
view of human nature, efiu 
may differ as to Us vallduid 
even its sincerity. But in u tvi 
it informs his description ol 1 
music business it rings trot, a 
makes his novol rather moret 
the simple trash its many kjki 
lust, gluttony, and drunitm 
might lend tue reader to dhii 
is. 


JDROWN MEGGS : 

Aria 

466pp. Hamish Ham thou. £5.50. 

Glvon the current primacy of 
power, money, sex — not to meution 
Tots of good food and drink — it is 
not surprising that these blessing* 
bulk so Large in Aria, a novel 
about the classical recording busi- 
ness in general and a new perfor- 
mance of OceZIo in particular. 
Whatever Brown Megg&’s qualifica- 
tions to write about the frailties of 
human nature, his profession^] 
back around inspires confidence in 
his knowledge of rhe world which 
he describes here. After u proper 
education at St Luke’s and Har- 
vard, he held various minor jobs in 
the entertainment industry before 
going to work two decades ago for* 
Capitol Records, an American sub- 
sidiary of EMI, the giant inter- 
national recording combine. Not 
only had he become, by the mid- 
1970s, the chief operating officer 
of Capitol, but he had begun to 
write as well; The fruits of this 
new career were two novels, Safur- 
day Gamas (1974), and The Matter 
o( Paradise (1975). In 1976, the 
biographical note hi his new novel 
tells us, he left the business world 
to devote himself to writing. 

As befits Mr Meggs’s back- 


Records, powerful factor in the 
world of American recording. 
Fiction being at least as complica- 
ted ae the . reel world, Chapin’s 
employer is a subsidiary of a 
large Southern California-based 
conglomerate. Leisure Time Indus- 
tries— a corporation involved in 
activities toom • A (archery) to 
Y„. (yachting). But Melos-Dorla’s 
affiliations are hardly, limited to 
it* owner; It la also the American 
constituent of GlobeTefciron (Zurich), 
a OaitsortwcfV ofi aeperefe-but-equai 
recording firms the world over. 


All iliis makes both for conflict 
at home over spending the conglo- 
merate’s money on profitless classi- 
cal projects and for lots of trips to 
ihe great cities of Europe to plan 
repertory, cosset soloists, and 
record (over and over) yesterday's 
masterpieces performed by today’s 
and tomorrow’s stars, in the pro- 
cess of thus serving art, the human 
drives earlier referred to may be 
fed even if not satiated. The hero, 
middle-aged, paunchy, and with an 
eye for girls and a need for alcohol 
for beyond his capacity, eats, 
sleeps, and drinks his way across 
the better ports of the Western 
world, fn an unlikely net of retri- 
butive justice, the reward for liis 
attempts at instinctual satisfaction 
is a heart attack suffered on the 
roof of St Peter’s during a lame 
and puffing pursuit of yet another 
bedmate. 

The Otello recording does, how- 
ever, get made. The artists — as 
scurvy a lot as they are talented— 
seem capable of doing no more 
than provide Chapin with the most 
base of raw material for his 
creation. They include a black 
tenor with the improbable name 
of Ezekiel Woodrow Wilson 
Laframbaisc (called by Chapin 
the Great Black Raspberry) 
hi tho title role, a Desaemotia 
famous not only for her voice but 
even more for her exposure in 
Playboy and other girlie magazines, 
and an lago, both the greatest or 
rhe past generation, ana currently 
on parole on a juvenile morals 
charge from an Italian prison ; this 
mad cast is conducted by a rising 
virtuoso of the baton admiringly 
described anatomically and musi- 
cally as having “a prick . . . 
longer than his stick”. In addition 
to musicians, we meet the usual 
assortment of hangers-on who make 
up the music business — managers, 
publicists, lawyers,, critics, stray 
groupies and even a patron of 
dubious origins but with real 
money. . . 


skill at personal manipulation and 
the miracle of electronic enhance- 
ment and tape editing — the result 
of this uneasy mixture could only 
have been dissolute anarchy. In- 
stead tho book draws to a close 
with a convalescent Harry Chapin 
receiving the benediction of The 
New York Times critic for the 
Otello recording, and even a board 
of directors angry at his cost over- 
runs on that project cannot stop 
him from extorting a promotion 
and beginning to plan for a giant 
new project— yet another Lohen- 
grin. 

Aria can lay few chums to being 
a work of art. An example of the 
author's frequent failure of literary 
imagination is his coy practice of 


protagonist himself suffers from 
this disability; Hurston Chapin’s 
name and even some of the details 
of his career bear el] too great a 
resemblance to the very much 
flcsh-and-blood Schuyler Chapin, 
formerly a major record company 
executive as well os sometime Gen- 
eral Manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera. It is difficult la know what 
Mr Meggs hopes to convey by thus 
drugging in an actual person, for 
not only does he explicitly disclaim 
at the outset any such intention, 
but little case can be made for any 
connection between the personal 
characteristics of the real and the 
fictive Chapin. 

This having been said, it cannot 
be denied that the book possesses a 
certain row excitement. This excite- 
ment in all probability is the result 
of the author’s very real masterv 
over his factual material. It Is here 
that the value of this story lies, for 


the literature of the recording busi- 
ness is poor, lacking as it is in 
serious historical accounts, per- 
sonal memoirs, and scholarly aim. 
lyses. What does exist, whether by 
musicians, producers, or publicists, 
all too often tnkos the easy road of 
cionking artistic and commercial 
decisions alike in a dull garment of 
external serenity. 

By reading Mr Meggs one can 
learn a good deal about classical 
recording in all its aspects. A parti- 
cularly interesting passage in this 
book describes how much a famous 
diva (who. closely resembles Maria 
Culias) might make on a reason- 
ably successful operatic album. The 
amount— jess than $15,000— pcoves 
once again how little money there 
is in this particular branch of the 
entertainment business, and how 
much classical recording is done 
solely for reasons of the corporate 
prestige which might be lioped to 
result from even tenuous contact 
with "art”. 

Longer passages provide an un- 
nerving look at the technical 
wizardry used to improve and even 
fundamentally alter the artists’ con- 
tribution to the recorded product. 
Chief among the tricks iu the 
sophisticated producer's bag — in 
addition of courso to tho use of 
splicing to eliminate errors and 
supply a false continuity— is the 
ability to overdub one or more 
individual tracks out of the (as 
many as) twenty-four which make 
up the original recorded perfor- 
mance. It is thus possible to bring 
up or take down tho prominence of 
various components of the 
ensemble as well ns alter the tim- 
bral quality of each part. More 
than that it becomes convenient in 
substitute if desired a later und 
better performance by a soloist for 


The devils laid to rest 


But for two tilings— Chapin’s 


July books from Yale 

The Agony of the Republic 

Repression of the Left in Revolutionary France’ 
1848-1851 

John M. Menlman 

How could the Second Republic collapse, having received such wlde- 
- popular support ? In this careful and wideranging study, the 
that Napoleon Bonaparte's coup was the culmination 
Selr alfiw £14 40 deirberate bl ° WS at ** socfaUst organisations and 

l 

The, Classics and English 
Renaissance Poetry 

Three Case Studies 
Gordon Braden 

the ar f es !* l,e re . a dlngs aiid rich learning in this book, 
£1 * f a genuinely - revwionfstic thesis, one sure to provoke 
debate.”— A, Bartlett Giamattl. £12.60 v 


Main Currents of Western 
Thought 

Irtitha ntanrtA'p nf o' MHhlM.'llla.A ll. fJ ... .. . 


- By Michael Stefg 

ALBERT MURRAY : 

Stomping the Blues 

263pp. Quartet Books. £4.9S (paper- 

back. £2.50). 

As one whose oarliest ' yoara of 
enthusiasm for jazz were during 
the 78 rpin era, I find that a mere 
photograph of an old American 
Decca label of a Count Ba-do 
record, or a Columbia Bessie 
Smith, is enough to evoke much of 
too experience of first hearing the 
music; similarly, a photograph of 
Lester Young playing his tenor sax 
Immediately . brines to mind his 
special tone, phrasing, and mode of 
invention— not because I ever 
heard him in person, but because T 
avidly read such books on Jazz, 
usually Illustrated with portraits of 
the musicians, as were avoidable 
nearly thirty yoars ago when my 
tastes were formed. Anyone with a 
grounding in the sounds, the icono- 
graphy, and the discography of jazz 
may well find that the 157 pages of 
photographs (some familiar, but 
many < previously unavailable) in 
Stomping the Dives themselves 
make it worth owning, but it is 
difficult to say whether readers 
whose devotion to jazz is less than 
fanatical, or formed la recent 
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Coming in August : ; V ^ • 

Life in the English Country House 

A podal and Architectural History ;• . 

Mark Qironard . . : • , ; . 

wldely h’om jamiliar novels arid plays, and front virtually 
f (amity archives, Girouard presents a unique 
Picture of tWjife of the English upper djujs,es : ove? 500 ‘ 


Yale .University: Pres*/ J:; 'ff 

New Hdven 


WK«) »Welf is hard to come Ui 
terms with. One realizes early on 
that Albert Murray has, without 
ever quite saying so directly, rede- 
nned ‘blues " music— usually 
thought of as a mode distinct from, 
though overlapping with, jazz— to 
encompass all of blues and Jazz, 
a J* to be noted. 

Murray’s Primary points are that 
bhies music is affirmative, a laying- 
to-rest of “blue devils” rather 
than simply an expression of sad- 
ness; that blues music is closely 
£f‘?. ted to. dance and to such infor- 
raally ritual celebration? as the 

Sauirdw nJsht function”, when 
the week s. trials and sorrows are 

^L Ues musicians 
are , professional and pot "folk” 


blues music, "White mitalclnns are 
depicted In only one IlhKtruiion, 
an amazing piiutograidi of fifty, 
■seven musicians from sonic of tho 
earliest to the most modern jazz. 
The black musicians ore described 
in a caption ns tho " first lino ” (i e 
the real musicians— a term derived 
from New Orleans inarching 
bands) ; twelve black children 
Mated on tho pavement next tu 
Count Basle nro the " second line ” 
(the non-musicians who follow the 
marching bend, dancing and 
mimicking their movements); and 
the nine white musicians, who in- 
clude sonic quite famous names, 
are tho “ third lino": something 
less than Imitators. . 

Granted that there have been far 
more Important black than white 
jazz musicians, this Is still a pretty 
cheap shot. But what does Murray 
do with his avowed subject? The 
dust Jacket lists, and certain pas- 
sagos in the text stress, six names: 
"Duke, Bessie, Louis, Bird, Lester, 
Jelly This is a fair (non-chronolo- 
gtcal) spread of jazz and blues his- 
tory; but there is in fact 110 
extended discussion of rhe music of 
any one of these artists, and Jelly 
Roll Morton and Lester Young in 
particular are given little attention 
apart from a few impressionistic 
phrases which nicely evoke Lester’s 
tone and approach to improvisa- 
tion, Even Louis Armstrong, of 
whom there are the largest number 
jievec has hfi singing .or 
..discussed, and the 
Qualities which mode Bessie Smith 
(Ulferent worn (and to many cars, 


nnd "Herman Wadler" «riw 
fieri (and Indexed) os fyto OWt 
Kansas Cily reedmen, wher»(t 
man "Woodio” Woldcr w»JJ. 
person— and n quite unUl$uop*4 ■ 
musician at that. 

Most puzzling of «U M 
amount of attention given w 
Handy. Murray fidls ui ujtiJ 
Handy " arran§cd. scored aw r 
llshou ” several bki€« 
was no longer rosslblo to rwj 
blues music to tho cattgoy *}* 
expression”. It to dear uiat ^ 
knows that Handy 
posed veay llttio of the 
published, and ^vas hlnjsolf « J* 
plctely "^legitimate " 
fact far less eapabla ri ^ 
expression than any » 
whites whom Murrey reJegti® 
the ** third line . ■ . 

But these fects are 
Handy _ omorgos « « 'JtS 


incomparably superior to) Ma 
Rainoy and her own contem- 
poraries are not even hinted at. 




To some extent this essay Is 
reaBy social rather than musical 
history, and many of the obser- 
vations about Soutiiehi black diui’ch 
music, ja*z and dance, and the 
ceremonial costumes ” of jazz 
musicians are of interest, what 
murfeal analysis there is, is either 
familiar or simply misleading. 
Thus, the "break”, said to be 
characteristic of blues music, is 
defined as though It were a musical 
'phrase added to the baric struc- 
ture, rather than one played wiihbi 
mat structure and emphasized by 
the. suspension of the other instru- 
ments in the ensemble foir those 
j VD, ..™ ur °F. ©Ight bars. Historical 
details are also unreliable, as when 
% bWfJst Jimmy Blanton ja 
•twd to havq dl«d at thirty, whqre^s 

W fact . ha w . to his eerty tw® 
ties; and when , « Wopdie W«W^ W ; 


important figure 
phrase 

reveahng: eviaenw « v a 
critic, whether.^ 

"blues” music, "T 7 

real presumed opponsm- 
Murray’s _ ^ |» 

reserved for ^ [06 

keep blues |*» <•* 

a,*!®’: 

desire to see 

(about four l&g 

French. 

critics We 1KW ^ 
the 1930s). 

inriivlduaMc ^ aoJJJ 
astoni riling -worn the JJ 

tarist Robert w ch » 

gory of- folk «rt£j£k m** ** 
the distinction • 

the discussion ijbert W 

It I. wwpSJSSmSSs, 


blues as a sort® « f Sr K ^ 

music tiwt "SfhSSr i£ 

riiout the 

music. But OtberwiW. 

tributes ■ a vV^rirkri 

and :tJonftiriod w 

doft 'd joHri'r rr/j 

photogra phs. ' 


MEMOIRS 


All jolly good fellows 


REGINALD MAUDLING S 
Memoirs 

285pp. Sldgwlck and Jackson. £7.95. 

Reginald V. Brown from Bolton, in 
a kind letter reproduced in thto 
hook, remembers his namesake as 
that Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who. in 1963, abolished the tax on 
home-brewed beer. He has a 
point; comfortable alcoholic anec- 
dotes punctuate Mr Maud ling's 
reminiscences. Churchill, for ex- 
ample, regularly observes the prac- 
tice (traditional, we discover) of 
pouring champagne over cold liam ; 
Economic Secretary Maudling is 
permitted, should he wish, to get 
drunk in a public place in Morarji 
Petal’s Bombay ; drinking horns are 


drained in Tbilisi. Indeed, this 
volume was itself conceived over a 
bottle of the best claret the Garrick 
Club could offer, when, as Mr Maud- 
ling disarmingly tells us, he suc- 
cumbed to the warmth of a Rausan- 
S6gla '62 and the blandishments of 
Lord Longford and William Arm- 
strong, manciples of the publisher. 

Their guest was not immediately 
persuaded. “I said it had always 
seemed to me that there were only 
threo reasons for writing a book : 
talent, malice or money. I didn’t 
claim the first, I hoped I had little 
of the second, and as for the third, 
it was hard to believe that I was 
likely to produce a best-seller.” But 
William Armstrong suggested a 
fourth reason, “namely, the satis- 
faction one can obtain from self- 
expression. So I thought I would 
have a go.” 

Significantly. Mr Maudling does 
not give self-justification as a mot- 
ive for authorship, unlike another 
recent client of Sidgwick and Jack- 
son’s therapeutic hospitality, Rich- 
ard Nixon. Instead of excuses, 
these Memoirs seek to give some 
views about politics and political 


.... lc'i uau cnem, nrnuy • m>u .. 

consistently.. •» ' -7 . ' 

. The historical account, however. 

Is flatly left "for [i e, to] the Ms- 
tonans, in so far as they are inter- 
ested”. Keeping detailed records 
has always seemed cold-blooded to 
Mr Maudling and he is put off by 
the awareness that memory hi selec- 
tive. The truth, or cunning evasive- 
Jms, of this observation is exempli- 
fied by his own report of the BETA 
negotiations. "Suffice to say that 
{toy were serious, open and friend- 
ly- Personally, I enjoyed them very 
much. They involved so many agree- 
Bbla personalities and charming oc- 
c **toiM.” We titan learn what a 
Eood host Foreign Secretary Flgl 
wee at the Viennese Jdgerbau, of a 
»usaae and beer party with the 
Chancellor, and that the 
Problem of duty on Danish men’s 
RoBts was settled, over a splen- 
Swedish dinner. Then there was 
roe famous Friday to October 1963, 
A. Butler, Quin tin Hogg 
“Jd Maudling, all failed candidates 

• l? r the Conservative leadership, met 
jui-ola Macmillan’s actual succes- 
Fji’ Lord Home, and agreed to 

administration, a meeting 

• whictf Maudling made "about 
f fy detailed record I ever 

, 2*,: Alas, It vras in pencil and 
S2! y .^tied. Mr Maudling ob- 
it -.2?* 'that, anyway, ]the details do 
■ ^platter all that much, but, 
^“Wy perhaps,' to historians they 

t^jrojjd be unfair to suggest that 
are ■ ok 13 au empty quarry. There 
,, innumerable agreeable anec- 
concerning, for instance, Gis- 


By Janet Morgan 

card d’Estaing’s terrible breakfast. 1 
Stalin’s lost consignment of vodka r 
and caviar, Lord Dilhoriie’s deco- 1 
rated bottom and Whitehall's way I 
witii bonfires. Apart from many 
sentences of such zabaglionc, gener- 
ally introduced with the announce- 
ment that tiie author is going to ful- 
fil hJs critics’ predictions by being 
frivolous for a moment, Mr Maud- 
ling has some serious tales to tell. < 
Unfortunately, these are frequently i 
narrated in an elliptical, allusive 
style which assumes that the reader 
enjoys a fresh and exact memory for 
the episodes in question. W'lmt was 
Harold Macmillan's ” affliction ” ? 
Why did he grieve to be “ brought 
down by two tarts”? What hap- 
pened on the "nigiht of the long 
knives” to fetch Mr Maudling to 
the Treasury ? How, we may won- 
der, did Maudling wreck his Confer- 
ence speech in October 1963 ? (And. 
given the sloppy proofreading of 
this book, we may also wonder whe- 
ther we should check the date of 
Wilfrid Sendali's account of this 
episode. 1$ it a misprint, or did Ills 
piece appear in the Sunday Exjmess 
exactly ten years Inter?) 

Such engaging imprecision im- 
plies that Maudling docs not really 
care to do more than amuse his 
readers. It also underlines the inti- 
macy of the politicians’ world, with 
its collective memory, to which the 
author assumes we feel 89 much at 
home as he does. The members of 
the cast have come to absorb, by a 
sort of osmosis, all that needs to be 
known about each other’s history — 
and sometimes, jt seems, about each 
other’s speeches. Has Denis Healey 
a subconscious recollection of Sir 
Roy Welensky’s description, quoted 
here, of lain Maoleod's attack as 
“ like being bitten by a sheep ” ? 

All thi9 good-fellowship is not 
only obscure ; at fa «dso maddening. 
Much too often Maudling refers to 
people by their first names — 
Anthony, Harold, George, Ted and 
Doug. We are introduced to Freddy 
EiyoH, Billy Rootes and, Buchan- 
like, to Sandy Glen. It is not 
I always wise to , fall totq.. auoli 
• ready. filrtilwrlty whether in a book 
br 'lit correspond enca with a party 
leader or a business associate. • 
Readers may .assume a close rela- 
tionship where none exists and, on 
the other hand, they may conclude 
that tho uso of formal titles and 
full names Indicates particular cool- 
ness or embarrassment. We uotice 
that Mr Mnudling always speaks of 
Mr Dutsdike and Margaret 
Thatcher, never " Rudi ” or " Mag- 
gio” and it is oddly disconcerting 
to find only "Mr Hoffman” and 
"Mr Poidson” with neither the 
text nor the index revealing the 
first names of either. Maudling tells 
how the former President ol the 
European . Commission, Professor 
Walter Halistein, protested in 1957 
against being sometimes addressed 
by him as Dr, of which Germany has 
thousands, end not invariably as 
Professor, for of these there ore only 
hundreds. He was lucky to escape . 
being called Welter, or even Walt. 
There was indeed, as Maudling says, 

" a certain gap of temperament 
between us 

Casually, then, we are trundled 
along, helped on our way through 
these memoirs with such encourag- 
ing and confiding expressions as 
" Mind you ”, " Frankly ”, " Intikien- 
tally”. "Of course” aqil, flatter- 
ingly, "Aa yqu know ”, Inaccuracies, 
too. may be g : deliberately, engaging 
stylistic device — or bays Mr Maud-- 
ling’s editors let him down ? The 
Greek quotations in Chapter 1, with 
their misspelling and wrong accen- 
tuation, are. especially shocking. 

And what about the infuriating 
repetition that clutters Mr Maud- 


ling’s text ? Is this niLsim to re- 
assure or urc bis editors nguiu at 
fault? (If tin- latter, ii mav prove 
helpful for them lu note that Col- 
onial Office strategy is revealed 
twice, on pages 91 and 93 ; Chan- 
cellors’ preference for fighting early 
elections appears on pages 118 and 
130 ; barnacled bottoms of elderly 
premiers and governments (a less 
startling metaphor when reiterated) 
on pages 124 and 131 : the mixed 
background of the Trilateral Com- 
mission on pages 146 and 147 ; the 
ultimate impossibility of entrench- 
ing constitutions on pages 218 and 
29C and Dean Acheson’s celebrated 
remark about Britain’s lost empire 
and undiscovered role on pages 224 
and 233. Those who tidy up the 
prose might also reconsider the des- 
cription Maudling gives of his five- 
point plwii for resolving the Arob- 
Israeli conflict. “Final solution” is 
not here a happy phrase.) 

Good-naturedly the author escorts 
us through his full and dis- 
tinguished career. In matters tlint 
are important to him he can be 
hard : Colonel Nasser, convicted 

murderers, Ulster Unionists Rrc 

f Jven little quarter. But, by and 
urge, Maudling heeds tho admoni- 
tion of the woman at the swimming- 
race he won at the age of six: he 
is ready to “ let the poor boy win 
Some battles are not worth the vic- 
tory. Why “disturb the kraken”, 
for example, over the selection of 
a new Permanent Secretary? No 
Crossman lie. 

In some respects this apparent 
placidity is disquieting. Take 
Maud ling’s view of economics and 
economists. He emphasizes, on 
page 66, that forecasts and esti- 
mates may turn out to be wrong 
(so Is the spelling of "salutary” in 
the next line) and stresses that the. 
miulstar’s job Is "to try to inter- 
pret [economic advice] in lay 
terms . There are no economic 
problems, he states, only political 
ones. This is banal. At a funda- 
mental level all problems nre politi- 
cal if, ns Maudling suggests In his 
appendixes, politics is the exercise 
or power ond persuasion.- If. how- 
ever. Tits Agile brain does find some 
delight in Challenging for its tfwn 
sake as well as for its implications 
the elaborate theory of, say. Fried- 
manlta monetary policy and in de- 
manding clarification of muddled 
and misleading economic jargon, he 
could suroly admit this. 

Or does he wish never to discord 
the mask of tho plain Chancellor 
who, «s a travelling undergraduate, 
despairingly chucked out of a port- 
hole Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations ? Maudling seems less than 
fair to himself. There is much self- 
mockery in tills book and only occn-* 
sionally do wo glimpse the' quick- 
minded politician or businessman, 
asking questions, judging one tourse 
against another. Is Maudling a cosy 
man, or is he teasing ns? How 
seriously does he apply himself, as 
he works on his budget, at his aide 
• a gramophone record of Trinidad 
AU Time Calypso Hits? 

This is a pleasant, baffling and 
ultimately frustrating book. Regi- 
nald Maudling has, certainly, got his 
priorities right. "Laughter and the 
love of friends”, as he says, are 
finally the only things " worth the 
winning.” In a politician, .though, 
> we expect other passions, different 


appetites. Far. these, Maudling does 
npt much care. .0# Js 'mat 
the'imptosrionvhe'wriiM to wAe r 


The wnber of the bronie national- 
figure-skating medal (who has given 
two exhibitions on London ice-rinks) 
may be dancing rpund h-is readers 
yer, forever disguised, as he 1 was 
at the Grosvenor House Hallowe'en 
Ball, decades ago, > as a brown owl. 
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Time Slip 

When you left me, time would not move <m. 
it hung around me, stale as city air , 

Inert ; refusing to get the day over. 

Chores, reflections, ruses, rituals, 

AU failed to budge this trick of time. , . 

I shook the clock and studied the stm. 

The day had fallen into a fault. 

And there 1 turned , suspended. 

At odds: beating at the vacuum. 

Shouting for a hand to pull me back 

Into chronology. • ' 

Connie Bensley 
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ANDRE DEUTSCH 


VLADIMIR BUKOVSKY 

MEMOIRS 

A major document In the literature of humon rights: the story 
of on Indomitable Soviet dissident . Already acclaimed os one of 
the most Important and detailed accounts oi the experiences of 
o modern Soviet prisoner. 

October 26 £5.95 approx 233 97023 1 

ELEANOR DRON 

LIFE AND OTHER PUNCTURES 

Travels with a bicycle In France and Holland Inspired this fresh 
and funny excursion Into self-discovery. 

November 9 £3.95 233 97008 B 

ANTHONY BLOND 

FAMILY BUSINESS 

A novel In the tradition of the Forsyte Sago — firs! In O 
Irllogy about the lives and loves of the Sterlings. 

September 1 1 £5.95 233 97017 7 

HARRISON E. SALISBURY 

RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION 
1900-1900 

A remarkable pictorial record ol the creation of the first 
communist state, and of the Intellectual and artistic revolution 
In Russia which changed the face of Western culture. 

October 26 £7.50400 colour & b/w Illustration* 233 97013 4 

SIGMUND FREUD 

His life In pictures ond wards 

Pictures, documents and text combine lo form a unique record 
of an extraordinary life In this magnificently produced and 
designed volume. 

November 9 Illustrated throughout £15,00 233 97015 0 

GEORGE PLIMPTON 

SHADOW BOX , 

A wonderfully funny, freewhoellng sortie Into me world of 
boxing ond writing, 

October 5 illustrated £6.95 233 97026 2 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER JR. 

ROBERT KENNEDY AND HIS TIMES , , 

A moving and fascinating book which weaves into the fabric or 
Robert Kennedy's We ott the threads width made up Ms time* 
— the greo* issues of world power and American politics, and 
- the statesmen, politicians, writers and artists who moved on 
r the stage which the Kehndtiyfamlfycd rhe lodomlhale. . 
November 9 illustrated £10.95 233 970B5 I 

RONALD SEARLE 

An album of the best of Searle's work over the 1o«! ten years, 
much of it previously unpublished. 

November 9 127pp colour +70pp b/w Illustrations +7pp 
colour and 7pp b/w photograph* 

£32.95233970376 

GEORGE MIKES 

TSI-TSA. , 

The biography of a cat 

The comic, charming and very touching story ol a change of 
heart through a small black cat. 

November 9 £3,95 approx 233 97063 0 
Nicolas Bentley drew the pictures 

FRANCESCA GREENOAK 

ALL THE BIRDS OF THE AIR 

ThelAnguage and lore of birds In Britain 

Aft enchanting abide to the apt, Idiosyncratic and sometime# 

vulgar names, that have been bestowed on birds, and their 

K tace In literature and folklore. ... 

ovember 9 £5.50 approx line Illustrations 233 97037 1 

Britain 

'■ AToture that Work* r - : . ' • ' 

! , l > * f hoe«*V^o.WoijW 

*' ’ r - 'writ# o/rpritdIH and orguei that obi* socle tymoy be a model 
for the future. 

October 5 £5.95 233 97038 X 

THE WORLD OF SURVIVAL 

- COLIN WIHOCK 

A fascinating chronicle of the making of AngltaTelevUtort’e 
: 'Survival' series. 

-• October 26 £6.95 approx Illustrated 233 97029 0 

DEAR DR. STOPES 

8exliith«.T9iM* , ... i 

edited by 

RUTH HALL 

A selection from the many thousands of fetters to Marie 
Stapes, seeking advice on sexual problems. 

. October 5 £6-50 233 97027 A 

three Weeks in spring 

ROBERT & JOAN PARKER 
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HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


THE BOOK OF 
MERLYN 

T. H. White 


The fifth book concluding 
The Once and Rilum King, 
describee] by J. W. Lambert 
in The Times as 'a magnifi- 
cent and tragic Lapebtry. An 
irresistible mixture of gaiety 
and pathos'; and John Daven- 
port wrote In The Observer 
'a noble achievement. Mr 
White shares Kipling's magi- 
cal narrative gift.' £5.25 


DESOLATION ISLAND 

Patrick O’ Orion 


'Unlike most sea-tvrilers. 
Mr O'Br/an has humour nud 
human nature at his com- 
mand as well as high 
adventure. There is good his- 
tory, fascinating erudition, 
espionage, romance, fever in 
the hold, wreck in lost 
latitudes, and an action at 
sea that for sheer descriptive 
power can match anything in 
sea-fret ion/ Christopher 

Wordsworth, Guardian i'J.95 


MEN ON WHITE 
HORSES 

Pamela Haines 


'Very occasionally in one's 
reading life one comes across 
a writer of such remarkable 
talent that the order of things 
has slightly to be shifted. 
Tills happened to me when 
\ read Pamela Haines's first 
and prize-winning novel Tea 
at Gunters. My personal list 
jof Great Living Novelists 
would In future, I thought, 
.have to Include Miss Haines. 
Now .with Men on White 
Horses, 1 am sure of it/ Selina 
Hastings , bai/yTefegmph J?*/. 95 


/COLLINSffl 


r 


BONAPARTE 
CorrelU Barnett 


'if Makes for Compulsive read- 
ing . . . the i/fusrrarioiu are of a 
quality Jo match.* 

The Sunday Times 
£7.50 Illustrated . 

004944011 X 


EARLYA1AN 
AND THE OCEAN 
The beginning of navigation 
and seaborn civilizations 
Thor Heyerdahl 

Thor Heyerdahl’s new book 


Working for women 
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By David Mitchell 


JILL I.JDD1NGTON 
NORRIS : 


and JILL 


One Hand Tied Behind Us 

The Rise of ihc Women’s Suffrage 

Movement 

304pp. Virago. £8.95. 


f*! ’■*&»' TiHttinft, 

; arid, most re«ufly,Tiis £&Hs m , 
Vvoyage. 

iT'SolUMatcfttjtt 1 ; 

J ©04572022 37 U V-‘~ ; 


WILDERNESS ■ 

Anthony Smith « 

A 11 optjmisdc, vrovbc^ive 
book, lootjipg askance lit ' 
cureent 'coriseri'aiional jnbt-< 
.ions: EJU-tJf irictduwi full 
and face. . . . l v 

October £ 7.50 
Illustrated , r j 

.0049106637. ■' ;( 
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Hannah Mitchell, a pugnacious 
Lancastrian feminist. Poor Law 
Guardian, and, ultimately, magis- 
trate, mote a Stirling autobiog- 
raphy in which she remarked that 
“ no cause con be won between 
dinner and tea, and most of us who 
were married had to work with one 
hand tied behind 11s Mss Lidding- 
(on and Norris faced the formi- 
dable task of reconstructing (ho 
lives of very similar women who 
left few documents and were no 
longer there to reminisce. Prom 
diaries, annual reports, oral history 
archives, newspaper files, and in- 
terviews with the children of lead- 
ing protagonists, set in a richly 
detailed political, social and indus- 
trial context, they have fashioned e 
readable, scholarly, and rewarding 
study. 

The Mancunian PankUuvsts’ part 
In riie suffrage movement is well- 
known ; but at best vaguely remem- 
bered is the fact that the female 
cotton operatives of Lancashire and 
Cheshire — some 300,000 of them— ■ 
offered convincing proof that a 
desire for the vote, and for a wide 
ran go of reforms (equal pay, child 
allowances, cooperative housekeep- 
ing, birth control facilities, better 
education for girls) — was not con- 
fined to n sipnll “elitist" minority. 

In the heyday of the cotton in- 
dustry, from 1884 to 1914, they 
were the best paid and most highly 
organized working-class women, 
proud of their skill and quite as 
cohvlnced as their employers that 
what Lancashire thought today 
England would think tomorrow. 
Women's lodges, among them the 
Ancient Virgins, were prominent 
during strikes throughout the nine- 
teenth century, carrying, stones in 
thelv aprons to smash mill windows 
during the Blackburn riot* of 1878. 
An early tradition of radical, umi- 
clerical attitudes was continued in 
Labour churches and socialist Sun- 
day Schools; and when, taken in 
hand by Esther Roper and Eva 
Gore-Booth, these women began fn 

R ress for the vole, they kept their 
11 ks with the Labour movement, 
Eva Gore-Booth, a minor poet of 
refined sensibilities, and Esther 
Roper, the author of a textbook on 
the Italian Renaissance, must some- 


times have been shaken by the 
boisterous, Rabelaisian camaraderie 
of their disciples. But in 1894, as 
secretary of the Manchester Suf- 
frage Society, Miss Roper took tho 
unprecedented step of appointing 
two workers, n winder and a 
iveaver, to help run a suffrage cam- 
paign. They were tiie first in a 
series of women who, like Christa- 
bcl Pan k hurst, but without her 
social and educational advantages, 
gained knowledge and experience 
under the firm but self-effacing gui- 
dance of these cultured mis- 
sionaries, 


Selina Cooper, an cx-wiuder, mid 
Ada Nield Chew, a former 
talloress, both married to weavers, 
were typical homespun leaders, 
with a long record of service to the 
socialist-feininisL cause in the 
Clarion movement, the Women’s 
Trade Union League, and as 
organizers in Lancashire for the 
non-militant suffragists (Mrs Faw- 
cett arranged for a nursemaid to 
look after Mrs Cooper's daughter 
when she was on tour). Both 
women resisted appeals to drop 
their socialist activities and to 
identify completely with the 
"classless" suffragist sorority. Mrs 
Chew took on Christa bcl Panxlitirst 
in public debate. Mrs Cooper, who 
in the 1930s was hyper active In 
local government, was assigned to 
help Bertrand Russell in his unsuc- 
cessful stand as a womeu's suffrage 
parliamentary candidate (1907), 
oud, under a hail of vegetable mis- 
siles nt Haworth, told her assailants 
that "this blooming village would 
never have been known but for 
three women — the Bronifis ”, 

Pushed from rile headlines 

by the suffragettes and by 

die bourgeois feminist movement 
in general, fed as It was by re- 
cruits from uho rapidly expanding 
teaching, nursing and clerical pro- 
fessioas, the factory-based Northern 


A Victorian lady in Holloway 


By Mary Lutyens 


CONSTANCE LYTTON : 

Prison and Prisoners 
rVneriences of a Suffragette 


from sensation while wearing it. 
Thu flannel was of numerous 
shades of yellow and grey, stained 


Experiences 
3+ 9p Pi Wakefield: EP Publishing. 
£5. 


in many places, and freely marked 
with the broad arrow stamped on it 


could find, wore pincc-nw and re- 
moved the initials from her under- 
clothes. 


ewe the Second World War we 
have read of horrors in prisons 
uvd concentration camps of such 
nwenitude that the imagination can 
hardlv encompass them. Constance 
, tuna's orison experiences, on the been “ washed in cold water by a 

n|.|.nn.»!nn. i-llU/l " fh.M -0 ll r HC HA tliniVinU fill" 


in black ink. It looked like the pro- 
duction of a maniac.” But what 
she minded most were the two 
identical checked dusters supplied, 
one as a handkerchief and the other 
to wear folded round the neck. They 
were changed only once a week and 
as they came from the laundry 
stained and looking as if they had 


She got herself arrested by march- 
ing with a emwd of suffragettes to 
[lie house of the governor of Walton 
Gaol to demand the release of pri- 
soners who were being forcibly 
fed. As a first offender under her 
new name she was sentenced to 
fourteen days in the Third Division. 
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African Affairs 


International Affairs 


«her hand, are of proportions child ”, there was no knowing for 

"lost which we can measure our- which purpose they had previously „„ H „- 

udves. Apart from a different sub- been used. Even when the prisoners ticularly brutal and even slapped 

.‘.“.L!. u- „ I, • «lm.iun.gnlni< Karl a ff\\A than uiOr, tint Piusti mi Dl>. ..... 


After three days of hunger strike 
she was forcibly fed without having 
her heart tested. Shu describes ilic 
torturing horror of Lliis process in 
minute detail. The doctor was par 


litis ibis book .is a photographic had a cold they were not givea an her face. She was fed twice a day 


cony of the original edition pub- 
lished in 1914. I had read it twice 
before, and now on re-reading it I 
ua struck by the freshness of its 
impact and the fascination of living 

a h these experiences with a 
{6, compassionate, articulate 


extra duster. 

In 1896 Constance had become a 
strict vegetarian — she did not even 
eat eggs— so the whole time she 
was in prison she had no protein, 
and cabbage was the only vegetable. 
Every evening a tray of medicine 


a*«rd3ig , uW 

possible to doubt. 


being the most common complaint 
in prison. An unlimited amount of 
Constance Lytton, a. frail, gentle brown toilet paper was given out 
Victorian lady, born in 18G9 and and she admired the way lu which 


suffragists had also to fight a stiff 
battlo against the socialist argu- 
ment that a limited vote would 


graphs of law-an for cars and law-breakers with an introduction me* 
men tarp by Richard Whitmore. Other examples here of childish cm 
being met by severe punishment include a dark-haired elemw& 
called Julia who, (or stealing <1 loaf in the winter of 1872, was mm 
to fourteen daps in jail followed by five years in a reformatory. 


far four days, suffering more each 
time. By then her identity had been 
suspected and on the morning of the 
fifth day she was summoned to the 
governor’s room to find her young- 
est sister, Emily Lutyens (my 
mother) waiting for her. She was 
immediately released on medical 
grounds. My mother took her back 
to our house in Bloomsbury Square 
and looked nftor her until she was 
more or less well. The doctor found 

brought up in India and Paris, nrlSnar.-"^ soSte thiu J* 

where her father was successively a -i curl-papers and cared for their gainful m sk down - she art hm- 
Viceroy and Ambassador, come to hair although there was no mirror JS knoelfna utXl tei°e " 
hate die artificiality of society and anywhere in the prison. meflla Knee,ing at the 

the barriers of class. She tells us 
that she was passionately fond of 
animals and children and that music 
was hor great delight. She studied 
ihe piano under a pupil of Clara 
Schumann and “had a yearning to 
lake up music professionally ”. This 

ambition was crushed by parental 

pressure. What she does not men- once, redeeming the degraded look Secretary by this rime and the suf- 
tlon is that she was also prevented of tihe dress ”, the simplicity of the fragette prisoners were allowed to 
from marrying the man she loved bed-covers with their neat folds, the wear tlieit- own clothes and talk to 
by lack of money; an unofficial sudden kindness of a hitherto grim eac h other, 
engagement dragged on for fourteen wardress, a prisoner in the exercise 

years and then petered out. yard crooning bo the baby in her The wardresses were kind and 

arms. The inhuman aspects of emBlng. Holloway was unrecogniz- 


anywhere in the prison. 

Constance was always on the look 
out for something bo praise os well 
as to criticize — the excellence of 
the drinking-water and the bread, 
the prisoners’ small caps of starched 
white calico which gave an “ex- 
tremely dean and attractive appear- 


In the autumn of that year Con- 
stance had a heart attack. In Novem- 
ber 1911 she was sent again to 
Holloway for breaking windows, but 
knowing that her nealrii would 
never stand forcible feeding site 
did not go on hunger strike. Win- 
ston Churchill had become Home 


bolster propertied Interests and 
that- adult suffrage was the ouly 


democratic answer. They sharply 
reminded David _ SliHckleton, 


Labour MB for Clitharoe, .that his 
parliamentary expenses were lar* 
Kdy paid by women workers, who 
outnumbered men in the mills: 
and though the fashionable appeal 
of more “respectable" groups 
made it Increasingly herd la raise 
funds, tiioy ran suffrage candidates 
in the general elections of 1906 
end January, 1910. 

Ac the outset of suffragette mili- 
tancy Eva Gore-Baath repudiated 
such tactics on behalf of the Lanca- 
shire Women’s Textile Workers’ 


Representation Committee. Tho 
average working woman, she tuld 
Mrs Fawcett, had a keen mhiso of 
personal dignity tuid bitterly 
resented “ being held accouutublo 
for educated upper and middle 
class women who kick, .shriek, liite 
and spit”. Nor, later, did they have 
any time for ClivistuheTs imin-lnit- 
ing Moral Crusado. It was, they 
thought, not only dvmtiurmts but 
ridiculous to tnlk about voles for 
women and chastity for man when 
tho allegedly depraved, VfJ-ruldied 
villains wero your Itusbunds, sons, 
neighbours or workmates. 

The complax, shifting relation- 
ship with tho 1LP, the Women's 


Cooperative Guild, and * 
Women’s Trade Union Ln&h 
what the authors call the « 
ical suffragists”— perhaps X 
headed feminists" would be 
ter description— is woll w£; 
out ; so is their firm gruip wT 
let tu ion reality, which the «i 
hursts tended to lose when.".-, 
went south. Yet Sylvia PmiM; 
the Eva Gore-Booth or the 
End, trained some equally 
ling working class aides. 1***1 
them, Mrs Chnrlolte DiJbjJ 
Mrs Nellie Crossnll, I reiiw; 
tilts most reninrkablo nnfl ijw 
ihotic ex-suffragettes I 
privileged to Interview. 


But s/he makes it clear that ns ij^T dio“fo!mdL ‘wer«*that riie able, Constance wrote, from the lirst 

ge only unmarried daughter of never ioeked at a time she had been tfiere. But she 

hv thTffi.’p «he iSSSifiSb PrteSer while addressing her and never recovered her heal* and the 
to that the rule of alienee among the Rowing year she suEfared a stroke 

to the Un of spending the rest of ifnrr*#i. which left her paralysed down most 


a fiSM! on'Kn « 


with her widowed, moiflier, who, a ioe w^rfew whlsMr^'Wi'rds 1101 ln ^ affected and she 
mugh loved and > wh 0 oMotvlnk were £wri*d on the rouse by writing her 

(Mvendonel. fV* JV- " "S %3T8&& VaSBSSSSS- "*** slowJy*with 

but how much of sympathy those , er lett ’ hand, 
smiles and stolen words could con 


A journal of discussion as well, as 
scholarship, reflecting a wide 
variety of professional views 
from both inside and outside 
Africa. Each Issue includes 
articles about social, economic, 
and political developments, a 
serial bibliography and a list of 
studies appearing in non- 
Africanist periodicals, and book 
reviews. Quarterly El 0.50 ($25) 
p.a.'S/ngle Issues £3 ($7.50) 


Contains articles on matters of 
broad international interest and a 
book section reviewing a wide 
selection of British and other 
publications on international 
subjects. Quarterly E9.50 
(UK E7.50 US $20) p.a. Single 
issues £2 (US $ 6 ) 


Community 

Development 

Journal 

A journal concerned with the 
study and practice of community 
development in both 'developed' 
and 'developing' countries, and, 
from a community point of view, 
such topics as power, politics 
and government; village, town, 
and regional planning; economic 
development; health and 
education; recreation and 
welfare. Three times a year, £? 
(UK £6 US $15) p.a, Single Issues 
£2.50 ($5.50) 


1RAL - International 
Review of Applied 
Linguistics in 
Language Teaching 

)RAL's field Is a combination of 
theorellcal linguistic research 
and Ets practical application to 
language teaching. It carries 
both synoptic articles on 
different aspects of applied 
linguistics and reports on 
completed or continuing 
research projects of Interest 
to parsons professionally 
concerned with the study and 
teaching of languages. 

Quarterly £23 (UK £20 US $42) 
p.a.' Single Issues £5.75 ($ 12 ) 


Content and discontent 


By H. G. Judge 


TONY BE CHER and STUART 
MACLURE : 

The Politics of Curriculum Change 
192pp. Hutchinson. £2.95. 


Education Is like the economy, in 
at least one Important sense : books 
about ir, howe'ver expertly written, 
have a disconcerdng na&it of being 
just a little out of date. Ir Is no 
criticism of the authors of this Im- 
portant work to suggest that they 
have themselves (jepn caught be- 


teaching for granted, and to Ignore 
such matters as objectives and 
evaluation. New theories, or rather 
fashions, of pedagogy encouraged 
the growth of the new specialism 
of curriculum design. Much of this 
book is on able commentary upon 
all that activity, and upon the some- 
what dubious literature which gath- 
ered around it, 

• The authors are admirably quali- 
fied to comment upon this tract of 
recent history: one Is the editor of 
a prestigious journal specializing 
m matters educational, and the 
other a professor of education with 
wide experience of tho international 
scene. I am, however, not sure that 
the alliance always works, or that 
P9 Jotlgh-rainded analysis, of, how 


rlngjwith . Indulgence Midi lucidity v'raa.moije fanciful theorizing. Neither 
:updH..tho orthodoxies y crF ifu?. recent .■ ■*“t(tor haa been directly involved in 

'mo#* P.HM* riiilt.m J J _ . . . 




A hju-1 1 VVM w»i*-va.ijr JI)VU1VDU in 

the' administration of a system, or a 
school, .or In teaching in a class- 


wagons). of the recent. past. In: the 
United States particularly, but to a. 


lessor d^jeeinj this” countryman £ the 


room. t Parts of the “book suffer, 
although not necessarily for this 
reason, from a mixture of political 
generalization and ethereal chat, 
argmrtoht : would have been 


fir 


specialjzed^genciegi . 

Update . 5 ; —■ o I-..— « -.«* Ujr ms iliuu- 

logy, of duc “on of more sharply described 
. examples. ’’ ' ■ 


Wdi-B .J jvelo^ing Tn order; tq^up'dam greatly Strengtherted by the intro- 
the ■ j content ; and itfetho doloay of ductlon of mfirc sharph 


teaching. 

."There were good reasons for’ air 
.®cnylty, . Ancient .habits Were; ^iFET* "“'VS ,c MU BBrare » 
losltig thelt appeal. Tlie, pompetition -be puzzled by .the distinctions 

cound-iet' the three principal curri- 


Tlie 

assumet 


eneral reader, who must be 
not to know It all before, 



the word ** curriculum The siip- 
periuess of the first chapter runs 
through the whole book. Sometimes 
curriculum means what it ought to 
mean (simply, what Is deliberately 
taught In schools), and sometimus 
it expands in all directions tu mean 
. everything or nothing (namely, what 
happens m schools). There is no 
great difficulty in understanding 
what was meant by curriculum 
development in tho 1960s : uu organ, 
ized attempt to redefine traditional 
subjects, to enliven content, and to 
improve methods of communicating 
knowledge and skills. This was tho 
great decade of the curriculum pro- 
jeot, assisted by an infection of 
private or public funds. The effort 
at reform was piecemeal, (he prob- 
lems . of dissemination wero III- 
^IWcotvetL 'the methbdt- of evelua- 
ddn chldeiy applied; Around all 
this self-stoking activity there ha<t 
now gathered a mood of knowing 
cynicism in which tho authors share. 

But, If this kind of curriculum 
change is discredited, what follows ? 
One of the authors, at teasr, looks 
towards “ system-based develop- 
ment”: change should not be frag- 
mented and piecemeal (and there- 
fore predestined to failure, what- 
ever ‘that may mean), hut should 
hibve beyond the particular subject 1 
area in order to grapple with the 
problems of the whoio curt leu hurt, 
the total learning experience; 

It ls precisely 1 here that the argu- 
ment rakers, for “ system ” some- . 
times appears to ntean a coordinated . 
pattern of -wbat is deliberately. 
taught (s large^ b iit In principle StiU 
a manageable, enterprive), and some- 
unies ..refers bo wtddr educational 
objectives affecting tho organization 
and purposes of, schools' in- a *yet ' 
F 1 ?!? It is this .uheir- 

Whiclr, for, much 
render upce^^ 


i.iin altiiough Impressed by 
and erudition of Uio argumenr. 


There are many axcepww g 
ro rhls light stricture, md ng 
in the last chapter. 
that, however, llSiitW 

the conditions tt* 

cumculum idTSl'* 

without riva/ls clwwhera lo »» ^ 

attire. It Is in 
tho sense 
is strongest. The 

* ami&of 

js the 

written a gw r • ni 

3 ? .T 1 


Prlion reform had alwayk been 
«n, of Constance’s “hobbies”. 
She believed that all imprisonment 
ton the result of a miscarriage 
.4 justice or defective education 
v the vicious constitution of 
ttdoty which gave advantages to 
powerful rich. She wrote in 
vr dedication: 

' I. went Into prison hoping to 
help prisoners. So far as I know 
I was unable to do anything for 
them. But the prisoners helped 
me. They seemed at times the 
direct channel between me and 
God Himself, imbued with the 
most friendly and powerful 
Boodnesa I have ever met. 


vey. 

A great test of Constance’s 
loyalty to the friends she had been 
arrested with enmo on her first 
evening In Holloway when she was 
sent for by the matron and handed 
a let bar from her mother. Knowing 
bow heartbroken her mother had 
been at her arrest she longed to 
take it. “WIJ1 the other suffrage 
prison oj‘s be allowed to receive let- 
ters?" she asked, and whon the 
answer was “ no ” she refused it. 


She fought against the privileges 
her ride accorded her. After her 
petitions to be transferred to an 
.Constance Lytton must have been ordinary cell had been refused, slie 
"Pe for conversion to suffragism began to carve VOTES FOR 
wwn in 1908 she met Mrs Peflhlck WOMEN over her heart with a 
wwrence, though It took some sharpened hairpin but the wound 
®wths to convince her of the went too deep and bled so much 
for militancy. From that thac Wfl s discovered. She gained 

until her death in 1923 she J? er point, however, and was trans 
» cause which stretched her 


Whon I know “ Aunt Con ” she 
was a serai-lnvalld living with her 
devoted mother in a house at Kneb- 
wortii, Hertfordshire, designed by 
my father, Edwin Lutyens. This was 
a second home to us os children, 
so I saw a good deal of her. I 
remember her tall, thin, drooping 
figure dressed in a purple velvet 
housecoat (purple was the dominant 
suffragette colour) with a lace col- 
lar, liar suffragette medals always 

E mned to her chest, her right arm 
anging useless, dragging her right 
leg round the house while she made 
heavenly Japanese flower arrange- 
ments. I thought her very beauti- 
ful j ahe had violet eyes and 
abundant black hair, now with a 
good deal of white in It. With her 
gentie voice and manner and chuck- 
ling laugh, I have never known any- 
one more entirely feminine. Her 
other activities, I remember, apart 
from writing (she had now been 


dynamics 
gives the 


'22^®? to itoe utmost and 
• her joy. 

> Jlrst .time she was arrested, 

: jSfo*: foggy evening in February 
lSSi-S ,WM - RS a member of a 


ferred to a cell for the last week Biypn a typewriter) were peeling 
of her sentence. white grapes for her white Pekinese 

_ . jet. and polishing all the coins that 

Constance was imprisoned for the came her way until they shone with 
second time in October, 1909. By their original brightness. ' She 


this time the suffragettes had decl- seemed to’me" to he“ a very happy 
ded to hunger strike and forcible woman. I. . did flot; know then .' wh&t 


phase of currlClU ^ moving 
which we «« »“ w moving 


headed by Mrs P 6 thick W 

being forcibly fed b Detenninad f to she “ Anwn Am * an * 
’ Wirfn g tea & 8«t riiemselves arrested ns soou as 

possible in order to sheie in what 


Piecemeal curriculum 
anything other than a 


rc-v. , 


any tiling owsr 
tenance basis. 
the end of its ^ 
effectlvo change 
an agreed .and 
work, which is P rflC 




presently lack. • . . t| . llb icb U 


in me Bogu«* -r- me 
the one « n3t g*ru, ma 
front ■ of, this- book, . 


uunt ui uu- 

' of defining— ^ ugf 
—that framework 

Autonomy and unc“ P er i 

live do little oarn.'j . hen 
great deal of *&a ani^R 
objectives are feavs.^Sd 
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English Language 
Teaching Journal 

Articles cover practical, help on 
procedure techniques, 
preparations materials and use 
of aids, discussion of methods of 
teaching and their underlying 
principles; reports on new Ideas 
and systems In teaching ; use of 
the English language Itself, 
Quarterly £6.50 (UK £5.50 US 
! $T4) p.a. Single issues £1.70 
<$4.e5) •• 


Journal of Southern 
African Studies 


Forestry 

Intended for readers concerned 
with the fundamental study of 
forestry, especially In Its 
scientific aspects, In relation both 
to Its praotlce and to Its Impact on 
man and the environment. Twice 
yearly £15 (UK £13 US $30) p.a. 
Single Issues £8 ($20) 


Alma at generating fresh 
scholarly inquiry and 
exposition In the fields of 
economics, sociology, 
demography, social 
anthropology, administration, 
law, political science, 
international relations, Malory, 
and the natural sciences In so far 
as they relate to the human 
conditions. Twice yearly £B.60 
(UK £6 US $20) p.a. Single Issued 
£6 ($ 12 ) 


Human Rights 
Review 

Provides Information about . 
events and developments under 
the following main heads: 
parliament and government, life 
and limb, liberty and security, 
family life, property, expression- 
and Information, association, 
nori-dlscrtmlnatlon, . . , 
determination of rights and ' 
obligations, public emergency, 
and soclaraeourlty. Three times 


Round Table 

The only Journal which covers 
every aspect of wor Id affal rs 
from a Commonwealth 
standpoint. Its contributors are 
acknowledged authorities' from 
the worlds of practical affairs and 
academic study: it covers 
politics, economics, social and 
cultural life. Quarterly £9 (UK £8 
US $20) p.a. Single lasuCs £2.25 - 
($ 3 ) 


Survey 

This Journal discusses 
contemporary problems within . 
tho framework of East-West . 
relations. Contributions cover a 
Wide range of acadamlo 
disciplines and Include: ' 
com paratlve ana lysespf , 
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_ . the two 
Newcastla to* 

‘sloT!? 1 u,# ■> * — — ~ 

over to 

^llevaj o. 8he ^ was 

for Were was no fine, s he'iiid manage to do so and, Was 

ber relations would jubilant when aha discovered ' in 
suffragettes 1 court that she had done four pounds* 


She was let down time and tirrie 
again by. the ex-prisonerp she 
helped but never lost her : faith In 
the essential goodness' of human 
nature; '. 


Constance’s brdthers end sisters 


1 keep tihe 
immensely 
fine. 


George’s car. For Constance Lytton. had, all ,baSp bn her side .in the. 
to throw a stone with enough force suffrage, campaign. Only my father 
to hit anything is unimaginable; but was truly sympathetic to . his' 



' r «« lte ni£^ ue8 ^ t0 l 56 treafed as 
1 tod bejip P^ soners 

a ‘^®d heart as 
■ Caiiul2.f ■ fever as a 
1 most of her 

'■ PHwm hospital. 

h years to sleeolng 

- todts SSSt j 86 ?. jewing W* 
i land' ■ JS^S^.t ch lwy:f|:om the 


worth of damage to a mudguard. For 
this offence she was sentenced 1 
again to a month in the Second Divi- 
sion with the same alternative of 
being bound over. She went on hun- 
ger strike and was prepared to be 
fed by force, but her heart was tes- 
ted beforehand and she was released 
on medical grounds. 

She now realized that the . only 


;SO t’’* V"* OUt rawing a bdui. ww 

Ifriflfl 1 Umned tint, one name to Jane Warton, cut off her 

J Wacaf tbeir pattern hair, bought the ugliest clothes she 


mother-liWaw, and. It seems fitting 
to end -with a. letter of his to my 
mother Written in August 1910. 
It might havb been .written 1 tqdayi 
Do comfort . your darling and 
most beloved Mother, I “c® wish 
-for her sake site had one .child 
who was of arid with her world 
hut I suppose it is htiinan datura 
and the wdrld is ever changing 
wid bur' tUrn will come--ovn' own 
children will give' us pain In h 
now way peculiar to. their, genera- 
tion and our. vepy love , for. them 
will make. it harder to' be W- . It 
seems 'that we. must stick closer 
•to each other;. and bear, -a coin- 
man , burdCn arid, counterweight 
of love. ’ 
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Journal of 
Epidemiology 

Thoglm of thl 8 jburnal Is io 
onbqurftg© oommunlcriticn . 
among those engaged In the , . .. 
research, Wachlhg and r • 
appifcailpn of epfJemlClogy *. 
throughout tha world; It 18 
concerned with .tho e p.Jde mlology . 
bf InleotloWtihd nort-lrifeptlpua 
tils eases, -with research Into 
health servfoea and medical 
oare, and jvlth new methods for 
•the analysis of data. QuarierEy 
£21 (UK £18 US $42) p.a. Single 
Issues £6 ($14) 


communist countries and of 
current Ideological trends. 

. Quarterly £10 ($20) p.a., 
.Single Issues £2.60 ($5) - 
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World Today 

Tor teachers and students \. 
engaged In keeping pace with 
the ever-ohhnglng background to; 
World affairs, providing up-tb- , : 
date, factual Information 'on ' 
current problems. Monthly £9 
(UK £7 U 8 $20} p.a, Single Issues : 
70p ($2) •• 
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Subscription orders may be passed to your bookseller or sent 
direct to. the Subscription Department, Oxford University press, 
Press Road, Nedsden, London NW10 ODD, from whom a complete 
, list of pxford Journals, rriajr also bq q.btatned. .* : : > 
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N& selection of outstanding DenO 
titles published in 1978 

The Runaway Universe 

PAUL DAVIES fl , . 

TJliis) lucid. logif.j]. and ideplly written no \>i >nl of Ihe evolution -iiici 
probable dentil ol the universe in a perm wave jiynineul in favour ot the 
urcipor.ilion.' fmh Time n 

‘He has reminded us that eoir.-n- e ran provide An i-x-. ltiny and profound 
background to Ilia 31 self, and produced a thoroughly good read lor any 
ihoughtlul individual aged 19 upwards. 1 We tv Scientist 

8 pp of photographs £5.95 

Roman Britain JOHNWACHER 

‘Mr. Wacher has pul ub heavily in hia debl ; he has clearly cfevoled a lol of 
time and care lo the writing of hla book and has produced a most 
allradlve, readable and scholarly account oi Ihe province in lla many 
aapoota.'/o/nt Aasociation of Classical Teachers 
'John Wacher has given the Roman occupation life and colour. I m grateful 
Jc-r Ills book, for it's added to my pkvusure in uiy own land.' Penny ledigo, 
/iarfio OrweJf 

92 pp of pltxtoa and 52 line drawings £ 6. 50 

Signposts to the Past 
Place-Names and the History of England 
MARGARET GELLING 

“with the arrival of Dr. (Selling's bo&k, which both celebrates Ihe English 
Place-Name Society's achievement, and opens up the whole subject in the 
most enthralling manner, H is certain that tn future we are going to look into 
the words on the map [uBt as we look into a dig or into a habitat, with a key 
to their real meaning.' Tim Usterwr 
£ 8,50 

Sliding: Short Stories LESLIE NORRIS 

A collection of fourteen short glories set tn Ihe countryside of WaW and 
Sussex. 

‘Hla world Is full of minor but effective collisions and of occasionally 
bitter Insights . . .The majority of the stories are related hi ihe first -person 
singular, In n calm, precise, conversational and carefully meandering 
manner which 1 b immediately captivating .'JVeiv Stolen tan 

£3.85 

Everyman's Companion to Shakespeare 

GARETH & BARBARA LLOYD EVANS 

A book, that no Shakespeare lover can afford to inlea . Packed with 
fascinating Information, tt delves into every conceivable aspect of the man 
andhlB work:. The plot flummeries and lull glossary will be Invaluable 
especially for furthering the enjoyment ana understanding of anyone 
seeing a play perlolmed. 24 pp of plates £7.50 7 September 


french LITERATURE 




^ 7 A Life of George Herbert 

A n\p M. Charles 

This book is tflia first full -denarii biography of the English 
devotional poet George Herben. (1593-1633) tn be pub- 
lished since 1906. In addition to showing Herbert per- 
rorming die functions that finally led Mm t» the priest- 
hood at Beraorum, Amy Charles considers- his ifiemry 
works, his' relationship to the Ferrara of Unite Gidding 
and biographical and critical problems never before 
eocamined. 

2 42 pages, £9.75 

The Genre of u Troilus and Crtseyde ” 

' Monica E. Me Alp fne 

Professor ■ McAlpine offers a new reading of “Tj-oHus and 
« “SE"* emphasizes Chaucer’s indebtedness to 

Boethius and shows Chaucer as a working poit assiiriilat- 
' tag and' reshaping Ms material. 

2ffil pises, £sTs 


252 pages, £8.75 

Coleridge the Moralist; 

Laurence S. Lockridge 
TJh 6 rigorously argued yet deftily written bo ode defines 
and analyzes Coleridge's moral vision as it .reveals itself 
m his life, thought and poetry. 

272 pages, £9.25 

The Reversible World 


The subject as subject 


psychology 
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By Carol Clark 


RICIfAKn L. RKGOS1N : 

The Mutter of My Hook 
Montaigne's Fssins ;ii ihv Hook of 
the Self 

274pp. University of California 
Cress. £8.25. 

“ 11 n'est description pureille on 
difficult^ 4 la description de suy- 
nicsmes ", said Montaigne. One task, 
however, seems even more difficult 
—that of describing adequately 
Montaigne's way of describing him- 
self. Among American critics Fred- 
erick Rider (The Diabetic of Self- 
hood in Montaigne) mid Ian J. 
WiniL'r (Montaigne’s Self -Portrait I 
have addressed themselves to this 
tusk in recent yeurs, and now Kich- 
itrd L. Regosin invites us to enn- 
< aider Montaigne's fissuis us the 
Book of the Self. 

The themes of self-sludv mid seif- 
portraiture are eertuinly of the first 
importance in the Essais , but it is 
desirable for the critic *o distinguish 
them somewhat more clearly than 
Mr Regosin does. To kni-w oneself 
had been considered u good from 
classical rimes onwards, and Mon- 
taigne feels no need to apologize 
for following the prescription of the 
Dclpliic oracle. Wiiat was novel, and 
what exposed him to accusations of 
vanity nnd triviality, was to write 
abuut himself at any length in u 
hook meant for publication. (There 
is much that is good in Montaigne, 
said Pascal, and what is had could 
have been corrected in u moment if 
someone had told him qu'il fnisnlt 
trop d'histoiics et qu'il puriuit imp 
de soi“). 

Montaigne parries these criticisms 
in a variety of iugunious ways. His 
life is at least ns iiiLercstiiiig ws 
most other people's, he says ; it is 
tlifl subject he knows iuosl about ; it 
cuu serve as a sample, if nor an 
example, for all human Jives an* 
essentially ilw same. At tunes he 
takes refuge in bravado : yes, he 
says, his book is a tlsauo of vanity ; 
it is a record of his foolishness put 
together to slianie him into nioie 
wisdom. The prof nee “An l.ericur" 
from which Mr Regosin lakes his 
title in fact warns the render to 
proceed no farther : “ Ainsl, locieuv, 
jo suis moy-mCsnies la niaii&rc de 
mon livro : do n'est pns nilsmi que 


tu employes ton loi&ii* en un subject 
si frivole et si vain.” 

Most conunonly, however, Mon- 
taigne justifies himself by asserting 
ihut die whole purpose of the book 
is to pruvido a Keif-portrait. Not un 
Irnllunatc formal portrait (the com- 
parisons Mr Regosin mokes wiih 
nil is genre in his Part Three we of 
very limited help), hut a wniTs-and- 
nli ‘ affair (“ un mien puurtruict 
c ha uve el grlsunnniit a m ug-slio t 
f “ Je me prdsciuc debout ct cmicltc, 
1c devant et le derrifare, a d-roitc et 
A gauche, et en tnus mes nature Is 
pli*, or n Benthnmesque an to- icon, 
an anatom icnl specimen truly pre- 
pared for in-deptii study (" tin 
.s/rcietos ou, d'unc vette, Jes veiucs 
tes muscles, les tendons pwroisReut. 
chuque pifece. on son si&ge ”). Publi- 
cation is presented ns an accideui — 
rite U'Ue value uf ihe book will lie 
ns a niemeiiio m his friends nfier he 
is dead- 

This at any rate is his first 
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Thu funeral musk of Itfniso 


. Pascal, as reproduced in the 
Album l'uscal. this pour's “lire- 
son tut inn " volume in the llifdin - 
rhea ue de la Plviadc [Paris : 
(lallinuud). The AIIhiiii. which 
has been edited hu Hertuud 
Ihmivab contains a htaitruphu uf 
the philosopher, toneilu-r with an 
icntwfirtiphii uf some 350 items. 


The cruel Marquis 


and society. ' ■. 

. ; ; ^02 

'S Acts aud Othet Eyelets . 

•A- .‘v:- .--.i Judith Jarvis Thontson 

, ^e.i purpose of .thlfl .book K to answer die. philosophical 


By Cecil Jenkins 


UONAU) DAYMAN : 

De Sade 1 . 

A Critical Biography 
280pp. Constable. £6.95. 


Well may Sade have decreed that 
oak trees over- an unmarked g^ave 
should banish all trace of him from 1 
the face of rile ewtih — or die fig . 
trees at Lacoste do their modest 
best to veii wliat remains of the 
eagle's nest of a Proveijcal castle' 
In wlilch-he hod Kis "secret cham- 
ber". After tryfb. centuries ttf can-,* 
tainment,' 'and as though to lend 
substance to Apollinaire's prophecy 
that he might emerge from neglect 
to dominate the twemicrii century, 
the Divine Marquis is again h broad 
jn Psns. pn Fren ch radio , iq n>°ga- 

"l^ardTflB and,rSoUera^-ha is. nil "bat 
' - msik^tha running. The complete 
i \ works In the monumental edition of- 


^ i xu |T l}l 

critical books and special numbers 
or reviews. Indeed, it is an index io 
the shift of- emphaslp In French 
intellectual life that he. should now 


nccoum of die niauei- i „ . 
argue that 

;in aid to the morn JS.lifk-1 
suits of self-study and^Si^ f -' 
menc. Sitting f or hg ?>■>! 
steadied his character KS 1 *' 
lie is now a different ■» 

1>» would h,v"b™ ite;V 
not embarked on writing 
He expresses this idifiSj!* 1 
during play on the langS^.’ 

Ci ued . Je n ay pas plus fejn 
livrc quo mon tlvre m'a f S l fj 
eiiiisubsLuiitiel 4 son auihenr- ? 

> ml- reusing proportion of £ l" 
e-ssnys is tnkon up with rtlilr . 
mi the difficulty^ and imcT^T' 
self-poi irmnu e as ui ^ 
thmigh the number of Jft?. 
vniud ro this b nlll rt aSf *■ 

m relation lo the number he hS. 1 
to quite other subjects [Th, ?• 
surprise that awaits new reX 
the JissMis is die discovery £■' 

Mr Regosin lias made ^ 
hccnnd-ovder comments the 
of his book, so that tbe ^ • 
Part of it is not so much a fc? 
tion of Montaigne's descriftj 
himself, as a description tit* 
tuigue's description of the i^i 
of describing himself. Win fa 
reviewer secs a tlieolagiul duo- 
Regosin sees the point of deprui 
for a lengthy philosophic^ kh 
sum through life and art, rnlnjc, 1 
fiction, words and things, h 
laigne nnd "Montaigne 1 -^ : 
iroddcn labyrinths where *r. 
noinm. basassSnr et s'eniptci 
on sa hesogue ", he risks sw' 
tilt* silkworm's fate. 

'Hu* sad truth is that what t 
i.iigne has to suy on these iomi 
um pariiculuiiy logical, and tj * 
phriihing his ideas in uqigi 
form and modern, abstract 
mil' docs not gnin in clarity d 
one loses in churni. Momalw’in - 
metaphors arc easier to foUowfa 
Mr Rogosiu’8 loci, axes, framnit 
networks, thrusts and pommtb 
ir is exposure to Montaigortr 
text, to his whole style of up 
mi the most disparate topb,a^ 
sense of humour, even w hah 
vevxity mid deviousness, dunnfj 
the mugic of bringing Way 
.it-uiii in the render's mintia. 
t.iigue is sometimes most dby. 
in puiti'iiyiiiu lilmself . 
is um directly talking alma* 
self. If Mr Kogusiins bojb'.- 
addressed itsolf to this pavaWjl^ 
could have recommended n "L 
iviioii-heam'dly. I 


On getting to know 


By Margaret Donaldson 

^haTrotman : 

jean Piaget: Psychologist of the 
Real 

200pp. Hassocks : Harvester I’ress. 
17.95. 

Piaget has been called "the ginm 
of developmental psychology " and, 
m f a r as it goes, the description is 
nor inappropriate. Since the 1921K 
he has been publishing, in a steady 
stream, the results of his studies of 
children's thinking : studies of the 
concepts of number, space, time, 
causality, probability j of the 
notion of what it is to conduct a 
scientific experiment; of moral 
judgments by children ; of the 
growth of memory and imagery ; 
and so on. It is for this wide-rang- 
ing and sustained programme of 
reward!— all of it falling clearly 
within the scope of psychology— 
that he is best known ; and in 
regard to it he is very well known 
indeed. As Brian Rotman says, Pia- 
get's psychological writings have 
attracted' " an enormous secondtu-y 
literature of comment, exegesis, 
criticism and celebration So 
there has to be a good reason for 
writing about hint again. 

Rotman ’s reason is that, for Pin- 
got, the study of psychology, nar- 
rowly conceived, Is only part of a 
greater piu-pose — a purpose which 
has received much less critical 
attention. The 20,000-odd pages of 
Piaget’s published work (Piagetian 
lore has it that he writes two or 


three pages every day, unfailingly) 
range also over biology, logic, and 
(he philosophy of mathematics and 


the sciences. Above nil, they deal 
with a subject which he ceils 
"jBenedc epistemology”. Rotman 
aims to expound and criticize the 
ideas which unify this massive 
work in ail it* range and complex- 
ity, end to place the total theory in 
what die blurb colls "a large intel- 
lectual context". It is an ambitious 
undertaking, especially since one 
ivason irhy Piaget is, best, known 


TRIAL RUN 
Dick Franci 


.d# ctrasulty- as it applie'e to an agency 1 

274 pagds; £10,50*: ; -uV. ; 
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1 Essays on Knowledge and ! 

Edited by.Ceorge S. Pappas,,<p\&Ma^ 

,Thd« book together. 22 .essays dealing with ■kndw ' 

. tedge and jufltEilcarion. / ’. 

380 pages, Clohli :£12.25,iPaperifi4.7fj. ,.v*.,-.V- 




V tJNl VEfiSIT Y FRRsS! 
tdok 'Street,; DOndovl \V1 • 


■ T)|e • circiimstanUal, reasons , for 
„ ni ® Phenomenon .are obvious 
enbugh.. , Tile lifelong labours.', of 
hr * ■ Particular , haye now , cqnie 

^5 6p . e * ■ ln - present 
climate, .ai^. flq longer. : afraid of 
thqn^ehwa in, relatlpit ;to such .writ 

W-h the 'ltixt" 

PWV ;.es|aWiaheU ..Hfftnffy j,: genres 
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cuu It nr l.ucuu. For ull iliul, ihix 
ni'lsniiui-or-cvciy-rdginiL- vcnuiius u 
protatypal figure whnso corrosive 
enterprise challenges basic ussump- 
tiniui uf the French I 7 .nliglucnineiit, 
providing nn ironic foil for examin- 
ing the consequences of Rousseau 
in pai’riculur. Jn an imiustriui ugc 
which has produced its own eerie 
analogue to the sinister ctuttle of 
Silling in the German concentration 
camp from which there was “ no 
escape except by way of the chim- 
ney r \ It is healthy that Snde should 
be- brought out of his prestigious 
cupboard and related tn the tradi- 
tion. 

While we may expect new tmns- 
. lations and full critical studies over 
Lhe- next few years, rile interest in 
him has so far understandably 
expressed itself on rids side of the 
Channel in the introductoiy form 
of biography — Ronald Huy man's new 
book coming a year after that hy 
Dunald Thumus. Mr Huyinnirs 
approach •/». intelligent if a Jin Jc 
4 rtMmtWf l 'Thl»5 l execution ; somewhat 
haflty andv invarfect. However,, iiu 
does tq|<e his study some way lie- 
yqnd struight biogruphy in. the 
direction or a useful general iiiuo* 
ductmn in .so .far as lie .incorporau's 
sensible comment on the hiuwr 
works and sketches . in Lite back- 
ground adequately from standard 
sources. Having thus helped . the 
reader , to . grasp Side’s developing 
situation us writer and riiinkcr, he 
attempts in a concluding, chapter i« 
relatq him tq » "negative strain" 
extending through . Baudelaire and 
others to Artaud and Genet. If his 
rariier. restricted terms of reference 
hardly onubie .him to siLuate riade 
in reiution to the broader European 
tradition^ these comparisons arc 
valid and interesting. . 

•i Although . Mr . Ifay man has ,ulsu 
. cousiilfecJ, : the knewil manuscript 
sources,:, the! rather, .flat stajccuiQ 
characterjof frlie biographical narra- 


wt.rkh, CNpcclully 
Krapliy of T.ely. While in Iff* 
lion is often reasonable^ 
liilfcii) in the years of , enu^ 
about which we kiww w« K 
—lie does not always rnn i wg 
fully ihe evidence which li# " , 
adduces. In partlcuHr, ho js gg 
convincing »» . pr«eating 

mm her-iiMaw, the lyP r *j?“ . .Jm a 
contained Madame de 
“savagely vengeful w« JJ 
tic"— a trnditioDBl - yl^ "J 
lends io eclipse 
desinictive racklesst'Mfl 
lily m set hlamU 
our ignorance ol wh#t ^ 
on at Lacoste, mijgfi. 
questions. A wu+ "ffl}- ^ 
u uiily lieu I approach, ^ 

uccvMiirily SSt- 

account of fh fl 5*L is [Ljrtih : 
analytical studies of this 
in tile present stM * 
ledge, retains some real ] 

Ir had better be 

.Si.’SWS 


itnv book, '’’'''‘".."a.’MFi: 
ficquently s ug ge s ' JJaflT h 
familiarity w«th 
ciMiceriiiig to f, no "a, : 
Nutinnale 

Nut topples nHwpejt : «* ^ in J* 
k'dftincnts. as w J[j“ d & K 
titles of three |mn® uS rjirotwl®^- 
third page of < 

Tnble. Mr Haynieo s tfJJJ 
often faulty, and nr 5- ie o 
vev the exact oppos‘^ _ 
toiended. It IS RfSWvtf 




er's jsnmly 

which got poor mb vrtiW.SU 
some very. 

to trot H 


Dick Francis 

A brand now thriller, IhTs lioii raising 
adventure le centred around the 
selection ol the equestrian team For 
the Moaeow Otympfee. 

M.B0 0 7181 1714 X (October) 
Mlohael Joseph 

THE CHINESE 
ASSASSIN 

Anthony Grey 
A thHUlng and utterly oonvlnoinfl 
novel, based on the Mongolian air 
ora* ol 1B7T In which Un PWo, 
Chapman Mao's right-hand man and 
designated eucceenr, was killed. Only 
Anthony Grey, author of Hostage in 
nkkig, could have written thta 
clfllligry authentic novel of modern 
China. 

* WH 0 7181 17301 (September) 
Mlohael Joaeph 

; typhoon 

John Gordon DavT? 

An splo novel ol lovo and ndvonviro 
,. J*t h the auttry aummer heat ol Honfl ' 
" IS"''?' w d tha teaming streets 

t "Jhiinaieit by the evil and atnlalor 
[ .. 5™«» aecrol society - the Triads. 

P . : h B aiunning auccesaor to ■ 

k ®Wdon Davis' beat-aelllna novel 

. .jMj'wj of the Hungry . Tiger. 

WS 07181 1730 1 (Octobor) - 
Wiliel Joseph 

JHE STEP-BY-STEP 
gUlDETO 

photography 

WChael Langford 

to.Ii u ha8 beon B Pocl|ically creaiod 
1 Dean? 6 !?" nBet * l) ®l the thousand! ol 
vtafLljV late uji Pholograpliy eavll 
KM ,s “Fully Wurtrated 
tahH?u 8 ?! W9 ' wnbling the nmateur 
' teffl« p hI * kn °Wtodfle, akills end 
:t a5y* Pnddovitnp his own'MvI-J. 

!; d n c< ^ oLr and Uock and 

%.K? ! * 1 ^ , - IOclabQrt 

1 ,: .L^yth|game 

Brtw Low ' 

: 

. ... 


tor hu empirical studies is iniddul*- 
iL'dly that his other tvririiigs art- so 
dense and abstruse, and in pi iicus 
obscure. 

Rotman starts his book with a 
brief but illuminating biugrnphiuil 
skeLch of liis subject, and then 
devotes four chapters tn an exege- 
sis of the core of the ihcorv. Hc 
begins with Piaget's emphasis on 
the notion that, to undemuw) 
human knowledge, we must place 
it in a biological context and seo it 
as one means among very nmny 
others of adapting to the environ- 
ment. And the choice of starting- 
point is good, for this is indcud u 
key idea — perhaps the key idea. It 
underlines Piaget?.* insistence on 
the need for on epistemology that 
is based on scientific evidence of 
how thought evolves — a "genetic 
epistemology " ; from which need it 
Follows that, insofar as we arc 
limited in our ability to study the 
evolution of knowledge in the spe- 
cies, wo must study its evolution in 
the individual child. At the same 
time, however, Piaget argues ihnr 
wo must look for evidence of links 
between human adaptation, even in 
its most advanced manifestations, 
and that of the simpler forms uf 
life. It Is. as Rotman says, a 
vision : “ The dream of a rational 
mystic ", The aim is to construct u 
vast unifying theory which is both 
a scientific theory of knowledge 
nnd a biological theory of mind. 

All of this Rotman explnins 
clearly. He then goes on to talk in 
more detail about Piaget's argu- 
ments concerning tha nature of 
knowledge and hi* rejection of 
both rationalism and empiricism ; 
about his insistence on the contra- 
lily of the concepts of solf-reguiR- 
tion and equilibrium ; and about 
his claims concerning the psycholo- 
gical origins of logical and mathe- 
matical thought. lu the course of 
this exposition Rotman gives holp- 
ful commentaries on the relation of 
Piaget’s theories to those of a large 
number of father thinkers including 
Spencer, Lamarck, Darwin, Freud, 
Popper — and, above all, Kant. 

Tiie second half of the book is 
devoted to criticism; mid here Kot- 


uuiii |iick* out fur HticiiLinn Pin- know ledge is, for l’iagvt loo, a near at huud it seems so. Bui the 


Bel’.- use of (ho notion of equili 
hriuni; hi* conception of l-yoIii 


** tested social product ” ? 


analogy does not appear to he a 


Any satisfactory answer to this v e f y close one. 


linn; and ins account of the nimirc question must rest un the rccognt- Later, in iris final summing-up 
uf niut hematics which, Rotman tion that Piaget draws a very shurp when he is making a further ntutek 

c hu ms, is highly selective and in- distinction between meetings uf on ihe same Piagetian position, 

adcijiiule, However, the criticism mincii that tiro of such a kind as Rotman charges Piaget with neg- 

which seems in the end to be the radically to affect Lltnught finer en 5- looting ■* the fact . . . that language 

most f u ml d mental for Rounan u ing the ability to docontre and is a social relation and constructs 
■me which, interestingly enough, lie hence leading towards objectivity.) an individual's categorization of 
Iihs not entirely succeeded in keep- and the more superficial sorts of the world". And this ‘‘fact’’ scents 
mg om of the earlier exegesis, cultural exchange r.r " trails- la bo, for Rotman, a fitiidamenml 
Already in CliRptcr 4, during a dis- mission ” — cyplcnliy those which assumption not to be doubted. But 
cussion of the .case for clmmlng merely convey information. For in reality it is u highly debatable — 
that parallels exist between the de- Piuger. it is close encounter* of the and much debated— psychological 
velopmcnt of individual knowledge first kind that matter; and it is assertion, with which minty, aside 
nnd tile development of knowledge encmuucr* of ihis kind which are from Piuger, would disagree. At 
in the species, Rotinan begins to essentially the same thing as rhe this puint. Piaget could flatly hit 
criticize, arguing that there seems individual operations in iuicllU back by saying thut lie, unlike Roi- 
to lie un essential difference be- gencc so that c * the question man, bucks up his claims with 
tween uhese two kinds o£ growth whether logic and mathematics are empirical evidence. Indeed ho 
and that Piaget foils to show why essentially (individual or social would say that all of his work in 
we should regard them as related. attainments loses all meaning" development psychology has had 
Rotman's most serious charge, as {ftota*!/ Knowledge). Now, for aim precisely of submittiiiB 

it turns out is that Piaget neglects Rot 1 ™” this question certainly *“«* , facts . *• .™* calls 
the part played by aodul I nfluonce continues to have meaning ; and ft psycho-gen enc venficatloii . 
iuuI historical circumstance in the sceTO » «iat he sLmpty does not Piaget, of course, considers thnt 

development of thought in liha spe- acc «*Pj too distinction between In- his empirical work does effectively 
ties-. He contrasts Piaget’s views oil torindlvidunl cognitive roguiu- support his theoretical claims, 
the n attne of objective knowledge rions nnd the other binds of cut- There is, however, recent research 
with chose of Popper, for whom p“'al transmission, stLIil less tile on the development of language 
objcctivitiv stems from die survival 'domlficatton of uio former wirli nnd thought in children which, in 
of knowledge imder systematic “’Ha personal processes. my opinion, implies that some oE 

attempts nt refutation, so tlniL However, in the end the trouble W* interpreiatlotis are seriously in 


“stable psychological product”. lw ° fual to meet in offective debate bis brief. And yet since Piaget him- 
i . , , of any kind. Thus while Rotmuit self rests so much of his case on 

At this point, however, the accuses Piaget of having no real rite claim to have developed a new 
reader may begin to feel a certain arguments to support his case over scientific epistemology it is per* 
confusion since (as Rounan recog- the issue we have been considering haps a little unsatisfactory to 
nizes) Piaget regards interaction | 10i f or his own part. Just fiatlv attempt criticisms which do nut ask 
with other mind* as essential in usserts : “There is nn reason to Questions about the status of the 
this very process of decentration. believe that what constitutes human evidence. 

For instance, in Biology nnd Knott'- knowledge and the principles This book is interesting and 
tenge (one of Piaget’s recent works which organize that knowledge are scholarly. It widens the range of 
and one to whdeh Rotman fre- recoverable from the features of an critical argument about Piaget iti 
quently refers) we find Piaget say- individual mind or a succession of valuable ways. It raises issue* 


ing that a fundamental difference such minds M , In support of this he about the Integrity and adequucy 
between biological and cognitive goes on to offer only the statement of the Piagetluii theoretical fabric 
organizations 1* that the most gen- that Piaget’s reasoning is faulty which needed lo be raised. But it 
erallzed forma . of thougjht are because it involves “ a qualitative is criticism from a stance quite out- 
" forms of cognitive exchange or of jump from the local structure of side that fabric, Rotman seems tu 
iiiten'ndividual regulation us welt - knowledge at the level of the indi- lack sympathy with Piageit's deep* 
as being produced by the common vicinal to what is globally true’’, esr convictions. Perhaps his coni- 

functioning which Is a necessary followed by the suggestion that merns would have been move help- 

part of every living orgnni7.ation . this jump is dike rfiinkiiig thu ful if tlie gulf had not been so 

So thuu may one not . say that whole world is Nat because from very wide. 
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MU$90UN(: HIS PART 
IN MY DOWNFALL 

Spike Milligan 

Sni in Italy, this Is dis fourth volume 
ol Milligan’s classic war memolie - as 
funny and Irreverent as BVSr. . 
Illustrated, 

M 95 0 7181 1738 7 {October) 
Michael Joseph 

ALTERNATIVE 
INVESTMENT . 

Robin Duthy 

A fescinatirig survey of tan pOBfibla 
aiiorr.BiIves to tha stock market aa a 
form ol Investment, including 
diamonds, modern prints, fire-arms, 
wine and stamps. Illustrated In Mil 
c oiour and black npd vdilte, with ' 

pliomqiaphs, lino drawings and 
groplip. 

f 8 0 7181 1005 2 (October) 

Michael Joseph 



$ 



THE COMPLETE BOOK 
OF TOOLS . 

Albert 'JacHson and • 

David Day • 

Here Is 8 dsRnftlVs lllrntrated guldfl to 
the chooringi handNrifl and. ■ 
rriaintenanue of hundreds ol tools for 
um Insida and oulskfe the house, = 
IRustraied. 

C7.B0 0714117370 (October) 
Mlohael -Joseph , 

GARDENER’S DELIGHT 
John Seymour 

A beautiful compendium or gardcnerV 
fpie, illustrated throughout in fuH 
colour, vdih a lent by. the author or 
Seif Sufficiency. .... \ . 

C2.95 0 7181 17-W 8 • (October) 
Michdei, Joseph. 



'it .1’ 


-EMMA HAMILTON 

Nora Lofts 

- A irewMograpfiy 6f Lady HahiBton,' 
Wih a BolaDlkm from oulstandlnff 
contemporary portraits, by fl leading 
.■Tomwtto novelist, ■ - • 

IlFusuatid In cok}Uf end fn brack end 
wMie. • *- ■ •: • 

£8.60 0 718! 1700 * (September) 
tyloheef Joseph . 

A CHRISTMAS POSY 

Celia Haddott 

' Thd.perreflt CtirfaWas elpcWrig ftlfer ‘ 
1 a dafghtful and nosielglo book dint 
■ caiebroiM Chrisime* In the.aVdieniio 
Vietonsn style. ■ ' 

Dlusfrated (n fulltiotour. 

£1,76 0 718117426. (November) 

Miehari Joseph?: ;• • 


THE BOOK OF 
NUMBERS 

Campled end odledby Heron House 
Assorietoa- 

IMdto (i nssaiprihiled, Lrittfoib, ■ •- •. 
Tokyo or New York?,''; ' 

WheAt.dbwlveeHve an average of ' . - 
eight, year* tonger Ihsit their 
[wtiunds? 

Would I do better as a bus driver fta 
Toionio or as a c« r mschenfo in 
Sydoay?' ' .• 

The Book dt Nmim brings tofteiher. 
eomaofthd world's tnoat fhiereetlng 
eteflstfea, expfetna end explores them, . 
and cornea up wkh soma very . 

surprlUnfl conditions. 

£4.93 0 7207 1H93 (October) 
Pelham Book* 


BARBARA CARTLAND'S 
BOOK OF LOVE AND . 
LOVERS , 

Barbara Cartland. 

A lavishly (llustraied colleclfon of die 
ivorfd'a beet-loved tovors; by iho 
woilrfe mpai popular and successful < 
romafafla novel Id. I 

lliustrsted in cakrnr and ])kick Olid 
wblio. 

C6.M -07181 1710 0 (Oolober) 

• Michael Joseph I 

GOOD 

HOUSEKEEPING 
COMPLETE BOOK OF 
CAKE DECORATING i 

Tine comprehensive obbv- 10 - follow 
hook fihows you exactly how lo handle; 
Icing of ovary kind, from a simple Iced j 
, sandwich to an Blit) or a la conleoilpp - 
for a special occasion. Step-by-step > 
tnuructlona, accompanied by delated 
line (Irewfogs, win eriiurs a 
prufoevlondl touch In hend-mbtfe 
(JBeoratkmB. . j 

tiiusirated In colour and In blsri: and . 

. white, . • 

. C4.M 0 85223 f2flS (October) 
I'CVwy ^rN*’-- : > •'■. • i’i-V j 
•/: w.’,. , ' fl, 't'.'::. •' f 

• GOME WIND OR - ' V | 
WEATHER 
Clare Francis 

. Clare French's own story Of tha 
1977/ 8 Whitbread Round tha WOfM , ■ 


Peed, In which she tMpptmd the 86- : 
foot ADC Aegutae. Tha oply woman 

e v, reading thd only crew to 

n imehanged Uvoughoytth* . - ] 
race, Clara finbfwd fifth ovetal on • ; 
handicap, : 

ISusiretsd throughout wiih fyli farieur ; 
dnd bfack and whits tihoHgfapfw. . 

. ffi.KS 0 7207 1104 B iOctobor) .' 

Pelham Book*' . 

AfefoFGOD ’ 

Charles Templeton • 

Imaglno vvhat could hBppen If an 
aichaeologbrt dbcwwed the bones of 
Jmhb Christ. . . Farmer eynnaeKst 
Chutes Tam Melon makes ih&tha . 

ibameaf hSabtilitoninewnti’Af.' , 

'S urely tha moft mantenutus the ms 
' for caniurfw ... a tremendous novel. ‘ 
Prentng News ' ' 

C4.78 07IB1 170^8' (Published) ’ 
-Michael Joseph •- * 


rom Michael Joseph, Pelham Books and Ebury Pres: 
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Andrew Marvell 

His Life and Writings 
JOHN DIXON HUNT 

A biography of ono of I ho grraif nsf writers and pnrsrmiiljlica uf llio 
37ihConlury, to mnrk Hip iurconlcnary of liia clnnNi. 

BfliUnslnilions 

Dostoyevsky 

His Life and Work 
RONALD HINGLEY 

This concise IlluRlnilod biogrnpliy nlrlklnyTy rlnmomimlM how iTio 
novels grew dlroclly onl of llioir uiculor’a lormcnluil experience! und 
pnraonnlilv 

85 ilhislru lions £0.75 

Edward Thomas 

A Poet for his Country 
JAN MARSH 

'Tho finest cDmjwininn lo nn enjojmoni of Juhvard TJjuinnii'tfpoeliy 
flint has yert fippiviiwK' 

Opp b/iv pin las £?. OS 

Queen Victoria Goes to 
the Theatre 

GEORGE ROWELL 

"Vfery chflimijiff.. .The grumpy sulky nnd logomtorlly imormisodhuly 
vanishes to bo replaced by (lie great enloyar and lnughor that hIjo 
undoubtedly wns] 1 Arthur Marshall. Now Statesman 

izpph/wplnles £0.05 

Forain 

The Painter 1852-1031 
LILLIAN BROWSE 

"IbUfl us as much as we nro ever likely tu know about U»is yniuinnUo 
man end his arU* Sunday Times 
0 colour & 77 Ww plates £ 1 5.00 

Botticelli 

R. W IJGHTB OWN 
Volume I: Life and Work 
8 colour & Qfhfw platea . 

Volume H: Complete Catalogue 

2 fl0b/wplate8 
£I0B Boxed Set 

PAUL lELEK LIMITED 

BMBCalBdonlwUq^Lqndo^NlBRN ... 


Autumn Titles from Cassell 

NICHOLAS MONSARRAT'S 

Achievement of a Lifetime 

THE MASTER MARINER 
Book ii Running Proud 

SSK'SKSrrrT 

we man. me f Irat of two volumes. BoSk 1 eovlrs the 

BWpages 0304296090 £4.95 September 

PITT THE YOU N0ER 
Robin Reilly 

Byass’ ju ousresearch Into the letters, Journals ana 

HpaMnamK 

41Spages 0 SM 29781 X E9.9S October 


A magnificent new work by the author of The Siege of 
Leningrad, former associate editor of the New York 
Times ana winner of the Pulitzer Prize as Moscow 

BLASKNiOHTiVlilllTkSlilOW: 

■ RUfeSljB’tf fteVolUtioa*^ 1905-1617 ' 



p^gtoW^Presentamalorstudyofthewcirkand 


JAMES WCNSH.L WHISTLEk 
Hilary Taylor : ; 


.-..l • 




length nuayw 

Off thoflalSboY^ n1:^e^nal?ty.Sf t^e an 

1 & 2 pages' 24 col. II ids* 120 b/W < 0289 70856 2 ; fii 6 .bo September ; 





EDNA LONGMiY (Editor) : 

The Selected James Simmons 
98pp. Belfast: Blackstaff Press. 
£4.50 (pnpei'back £2.50). 


Singing and roaring 

By Gavin Ewart 

nuch control), mid In tl, e ] Vi u Pn , j 
ic. if Songs of the Old W**' 
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- — — like 


me) can’t afford so much 

roughness. They cun afford some, if - songs of the Old j 
tlfcy’rc good ciiongh— Hnagimitively itans on the CatlinL ° d 
and poetically. The rhymes of “Our - - c 


Innocence possessed 

By William H. Pritchard 


Why do poets appoint other people 
to make “selections” from their 
poetry ? Is it arrogance (they’re all 
so good that it doesn’t matter which 
ones you put In) or timidity (I 
don't think a poet is the best judge 
of his own work) ? Perhaps a very 
prolific writer like Peter Red grove 
might genuinely feel, or be, unable 
to .separate successes from fai lures ; 
in his case, paying n delicate sexist 
compliment, he entrusted the selec- 
tion to n lady. This didn’t, I think, 
manage to get the best poems in- 
cluded — although, of course, this 
must be a matter nf opinion. James 
Simmons has done tlfc same, but he 
is luckier in his editress. 

Edna Langley, in her Introduc- 
tion, writes ,r In the poetry of James 
Simmons art and life never look like 
becoming polite strangers ”. This 
is surely the heart of the matter, 
and the main virtue of what might! 
be colled the Ulster School — Mich- 
ael Longley, Michael Foley, Frank 
Omisby and, at a distance. Derek 
Mahon (Andrew Waterman is move 
of on expatriate outsider) and others 
of equal, or nearly equal, talent. 

The verse is usuaMy simple, iambic 
quatrains being standard, and tradi- 
tional. There is nothing that any- 
one could call experimental or 
avant-garde about it. Fantasy is 
rare and ordinary everyday life, 
described or commented on, is its 
subject. Any Issue of The Honest 
Ulsterman will prove this point. 

Simmons is even more a part of 
tills simplistic tradition than the 
others, because he writes his own 
songs and sings them, to the guitar. 

Mrs Longley claims that he l* a 
folk singer in his poetry, as We is a 
■poet In his songs. This is true— but 
there are snags. The trouble Is that 
songs can be made to sound good, 
even when they have Inexact 
rhymes mid very simple forms ; 
poems (which are frequently stared 
at on the page by dons and people 

In partial privacy 


Hunting Fathers", for example, urc 
very approximate ; hut, like butter- 
flies in n collection, page poems 
are pinned down. The snug, in its 
flight, moves so quickly that the 
mind accepts things that would 
trouble it in wriiten-dnwu verse. 

“ Cloudy ” is a marvellous ballad. 
In the same class as “ Danny Dee- 
ver " ; and it works both ways. Yet 
the folk singer can be glib, too. “ If 
luck, should run nut/and love 


Use of 


, . History l 

beginning, 19G9), "SeasL 'V' 
,n B ..(« Tom MoorS L?/ 

typicah ° Md tW0 B0Dd 
Adverts Tor underclothing, j 

Caught him like Jcsuit*T?i 
vital ytftj 

I would rather have had ih*,.' 
and the Lear poems out. ** V 
But this is devil 


L . E. 8ISSMAN : 
Hello. Darkness 


jojnn Little. Brown / Atlantic 
Monthly Press (Transatlantic Books). 


Sun rays break through. "And if 
you want X-ray, 
You’ve come to the right place." 
Yet 


sanguine 


£6.45. 


And 


our luck, should run nut/and love tuts w devil's adiwe,'. ing poet and surely t\ 

withers and dies, love, /don't try nut though even Shakespeare dow,*;', valued of those win 
of kiuduc-ss/io save me with lies, fHy. abide our question-HHii* careers in the 19G0s, 
love ". Here “ whiter* and dies ’’ is a tally when he strays mhwr* America at least) oye 

.(—...I .1,0,-inlmi- nnrl ILlStinn av hni'lno li.t. .1 ... l \ ..... .uhiln iirtdercnt 


sung writer's dead me tan liar, nnd 
“save me 11 — what docs that mean ? 

The souglike techniques have their 
triumphs of humour : "But the 

girls who read Vogue/and are bored P ~. .». re ,n :a 

by Ted Hughes/arc easy to look nt/ Ust of good poems here lj|i a 
but hard to amuse.” It is careless, ° , 1 ie ’ Outstandmg^are : “P^/^ 
all the same, to use “but" twice. 


fusttan or boring lists of noKiS 

1 / lk °. f ?«°A bal1 teams ’ *n the Hia£ 
(nnd “O saucy Worcester I*S 
fair parody, in Beyond TJielW 
This selection is a good one, ic^' 


as his measured 
words may be, 
soft his handshake 

the webbed, inky hand 
Locked oil the sill, and tho 
mator event in the history of recent _. .. , unshaven face 

American poetry; for in it L. E. °*'tside the window still 

Me as L leave the assignation 

place. 

“Dying; An Introduction", the 
poem from which these lines 


There is, though, an “academic” 
sido to Simmons’s talent. Mrs 
.Longley suggests that the sub- 
merged myth is that of Odysseus, 
the wanderer. Hie persona (nud 
perhaps the poet’s own character, 
or one aspect nf it) is that of the 
roaring boy. Odysseus too wns a 
roaring boy in a sense, off with tho 
lads and the sirens, leaving 
Penelope at home. The sequence 
that takes issue with Eliot (perhaps 
rather unfairly, ns Simmons hiinsolf 
suggests), and contains the line 
“ that man’s not hollow, he's u mate 
of mine ”, Is dculing in commodities 
known to English Departments. So 
is the whole King Lear sequence 
nnd (naturally) “ Shaull l Compare 
Thee to a Summer’s Day ? " and 
“ Death Be Not Proud The formal, 
rhymed poem “Lot’s Wife" could 
easily have been written by Roy 
Fuller or Yvor Winters. Equally 
neat Is “A Man Whistling "—not 
included here. Yot, If anything, Mrs 
Longley has played down tho roar- 
ing qualities. Late But In Earnest, 
his first book, so praised by Graham 
Greene (“Surely this is the must 
readable volume of ironic poetry 
since Norman Cameron died ? "), 
comainod " If Tho Cup Fits " (birth 


By Blake Morrison 


YEVGENY YEVTU8HENKO : 

Love Poems 

126jjp. Gollanca. £2,50 (paperback, 


Primary campaigns wore In full 

swing: 

hustling. 

wheeling, 

sss dealing. 

but wo had such good luck, 
we simply eloctcd each other. 


Miroslav holub : 

Notes of a Clay Pigeon 

58pp. Seeker and Warburg. £2.90. 


JAMES LTDDY i ' 

Corea Basclnn 

64pp. Dublin: Dolmen Press. £2.50. 


IAN IIUGHES : '■ 

Slate 

16pp. Bangor : Deiniol Prflss. 75p. 


“ In politics I’m undoubtedly a dilet- 
tante ”, Yevtushenko said in the 


ice value (.(his. engagement in poli- 
tics has been more serious than the 
declaration allows), we should see 
it as symptomatic of Yevtushenko's 
towoasing Impatience with those for 
whom Soviet writers are interesting 
only, as political “cases”. Love 
Poems cannot be regarded ae one of 
the author’s major publications.: 
only naif a dozen poems have not 
f^P^ed in ttonslation' before and 
tne book is Sloppily produced (for 


Recent poems suggest the deve- 
lopment in Yevtushenko of a duti- 
ful and at times tfresomely moralis- 
tic persona — Where there is no 
love, how foul and disgustlng/to 
copulato”, "Oh bless tho family, 
dear Lord, the crown of all man- 
kind ” — but it would be wrong to 
expect a complete, " Dover Beach ”• 
like withdraws! from public con- 
cerns, In his introduction Yevtu- 
shenko expresses contempt for those 
couples who "use thoir own happi- 
ness to fence out the unhappiness 
of the rest of the world ”, and in 
“A Moment Half-Winter, Half-Fall ” 
there is a merging of tho private 
and public faces or lovo: 

A crime before a brother is a crime 
before mankind. It's just as much a 

sin 

ig entire nations 

io a single family in. 


Clare ”, fifteen lines of /J 
" celebration ” that are traitfrl 
immediately, by the surprise^ 
ing, into a very difierta d 
superior kind of poem: *Qm 
the Boys” (“Our vouUi wit 
but rough, much drink arul cr^i 
tinn”) ; “In Meraoriam: Mk 
land ” ; “ Didn’t He Wi 

(jazz) ; " Summer Lightniaa” (ir[ 
funny sond-up of the trad balU 
the section of No Land It Vz 
Dr Eliot in praise of life. 
This Utter that offends you aj 
held nwil 

ice-creams nnd cigarettes udfe 
nud contraceptives. There ii re| 

without a fire, 
and tlie “ Room At The Era' 
section, one of the most effatiri 
die book; “For Thomas llw 
" Ode To Walter Allen "."Mi 
Emily” (Dickinson)-Hul dual 
how Simmons con tranui& 
writer’s essence. 

The poems become more few! 
lug tcclmicnlly In die later w 


anylMidy^wIth an eyo or aiisrtj 
poetry will enjoy Ibis selecuti | 


n white— “As a molter oHiflfl 
tuin spcclos have devalopeo < 
—but It Is tho poet who hw 
word, sardonically throwingj®^ 

on tho value of ^ light" uAV\ 
nologlcal advance: 

may ifot bo nil that pleaipnfw 
But it Is necossanr to sea so 
we can make light* . 

iightji’ 

until we are blind. } 

about nB 


The publication of this volume is a 
. .... i,i stor y 0 { recent 
for in it L. E. 

Si«mim emerges as a most interest- 
ing noel and surely the most under - 
- - - ■ — w ho began their 
. a decade (in 

1W1 overpopulated by . 

tweis while undcrcritical about the are quoted, was my introduc- 
JV t n f nootrv. From the preface to tiou to Sissmaii’s work, encounteied 
P . . c jj y c f, nllcc w hile leafing through a 

magazine ; and I remember being 
surprised arid disturbed by it — my 
realization being that this was not 
just something “made up", that 
the poem’s “I” was undeniably 
speaking of its creator’s “ appal- 
ling ” experience. Yot the final 
section of "Dying: An Introduc- 
tion ” was called “ Outbound ” and 
Felt oddly and poignantly exhilarat- 
ing. Released from the doctor's 
office, Stasman, now introduced to 
his own death, walks a Boston 
November street that, of all things, 
smells like spring. Meeting some 
college students he Is thrown back 
to his freshman year at Harvard, 
twenty-one years before, when he 
discovered for the first time “the 
source/ Of spring in that warm 
night”. So it is with truly a new 
lease of life diat he now, two 
decades later, sees the November 
evening, the street, the college girls 
“As, oddly, not as sombre/ As 
December, /But as green/ As any- 
thing :/As spring 

Sissman had been assembling his 
poems with a book in mind, but die 
new, awful fact of Hodgkin's Dis- 
ease made all the difference to his 
art. As Mr Davison says in his pre- 
face, “ For the rest of his life he 
wrote like one possessed of a know 


this volume, ably editod by his lit 
erary executor Peter Davison, and 
from Sissman's collection of his occa- 
sional journalism (Innocent Bystem- 
ifer, 1975), wo can piece together 
the main events of his life. 

Louis Edward Siasman was born 
in Detroit on New Year’s Day, 1928, 
an only child. The major recorded 
fact of his youth is unquestionably 
his service as a “quiz kid” on a 
never-to-be-forgotten, by some of us, 
American radio programme of the 
1930s and 1940s. Sissman’s forte was 
spelling; at the age of thirteen he 
won the Nndonal Spelling Bee in 
Washington, and one is reminded 
nf J. D. Salinger’s Glass family, 
whose radio show was called “ It's 
a Wise Child”. Sissman entered 
Harvard in 1944, was rusticated in 
1946 and became a stack boy in 
the Boston Public Library. Re- 
admitted in 1947, he graduated as 
Class Poet, married, sought his for- 
tune in business in New York, re- 
turned after a few years to Boston, 
worked at a series of jobs (includ- 
ing selling vacuum cleaners in 
northern Vermont), eventually 
settled in the advertising business, 
remarried (happily), in 1958, and in 
1963 began seriously to write poetry 
once more. Then In November 1965 


pressed themselves svit limit refer- 
ence to any mcLricul pattern, Siss- 
man’!, wryly intelligent humour (em- 
ployed mainly ill rough-and-ready 
iambic pentameters, with occasionol 
bums nf rhyming) looked formally 
old-hat and insufficiently national 
or global in its aspirations, At least 
it did to some of my college stu- 
dents who found his second volume 
too clever, too fancy, too ironically 
expert. And so it wus, for them. 

Scattered Returns contained some 
less dm n fluttering glimpses of the 
younger generation countering cul- 
ture, as in “ Visiting Chaos ”, which 
begins 

No matter how awful it is to bo 
sitting in this 

Terrible magazine office, and talking 
to this 

Circular-saw-volccd West Side girl 
in □ dirt- 

Stiff Marimekko and lavender 
glasses, and this 

Coke-beurded boy in short-rise 
Levi's, and hearing 
The drip and rasp of their tones on 
the softening 
Stone of my brain .... 

and ends with the poet’s decision, 
though not made with certainty, 
that at lenst it is better than being 
dead. But usually Sissman's poems 
we without animus. Mr Davison 
describes hdm as writing like “ an 
innocent man possessed ”, and I 
would emphasize the latter term 
since Sissman tvus possessed by his 
past, the people he knew and cared 
about, the seasonal cycle, the ways 
in which we age and harden and 
sometimes burst out into sudden 
glory. Such concerns inform tho 
long sequence, “ A Wor Requiem ", 
in wliidli viguettes and panoramic 
sleights like tlie following from 
“ Rosedale Theatre, 1938 ” pass 
before our eyes : 

. . . The first big feature ends ; 

We trade reactions and Kiunballs 
with friends 

Above die marching feet of Movie- 


This is precisely and sensitively 
right a bunt what it was like to go 
to Lhu Saturday afternoon inutin&c 
as uu American ten-ycar-old hack 
then. The poetry docs not matter: 
Sissman's typical attempt is, like 
Movietone, to keep events in motion 
— with a minimal deference to 
“form" and n disinclination to 
attempt dramatic lyrics with an 
“ I ” at the centre, experiencing and 
learning from the experience. In 
this lie rcxcmblcs — though the com- 
pnrison seems an unlikely one — 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, rather 
than, say, Frost or W. C. Williams. 
Robinson, a fine and subtle humor- 
ist who was disinclined to dramatize 
himself in complex ways, is the sub- 
ject of an affectionate poem of 
Sissman’s describing him as 11 impli- 
cit in the inward town" (Head 
Tide, Maine) where he wa9 born. 
Sissman frequently mnkes an 
analogous attempt to " hide out in 
the Hideout of my memory ”, as the 
last poem from "A War Requiem ” 
hoe ft. While hiding out unsuccess- 
fully from Ids country’s “ unlovely 
recent history” he watches snow 
lance against the window, then sees 
By luck, a leisurely nnd murderous 
Shadow detach itself with a marine 
Grace from an apple tree. A snowy 

awl. 

Cinereous, nearly invisible, 

Planes down its glide path to 
surprise a vole. 

This could not be seen at Rosedale 
Theatre, 1938, but it is as compel- 
ling as Buck Rogers, more real than 
Chamberlain, and no more explicit 
in its declared “ meaning" than 
either. 

But the most splendid and 
chilling things in the collection are 
found in its posthumous section, 
especially in three poems — 

“Homage to Ciotlio: A Hospital 
Suite ", " Cancer : A Dream ", end 
" Trus Os Montes ” — from the final 
“ Hello, Darkness ” sequence. Siss- 
tntuv was ni\ admirer of the painter 
Edward Hopper, and in “ American 


This too-bri gh i-l it-nt-a li-liou rs-of-die- 

diiy- 

A ml -night recovery rnom, where 
nurses ftir 

In strobuscopic steps between the 

beds 

All cheek b.v jowl that hold 
rccovcrors. 

Suspended in the grog uf half. 

damped pain 

And tubularities of light-blue light. 

A very different kind of “hard 
American light ’’ from the ono 
saluted in the Hopper poem is faced 
just us truthfully. 

Reading these last poems, one’s 
reservations about Sissman's work — 
Its tendency sometimes to go on 
nnd on. its relative absence of tonal 
variety, its quiz-kid clever-boy stuff 
— pule into lusianittcance. Sissman 
loved to use other poet’s lines nud 
phrases, deploying them in a man- 
ner that very much called atten- 
tion to itself. Tlie habit must have 
given him so much pleasure that 
he never grow out of'it ; but in his 
final poems, especially in “Tras Os 
Montes ", one hears me man speak- 
ing with visionary power through 
a literary medium become trans- 
parent. Whereas in “Dying: an 
Introduction” he had emerged from 
the doctor's office and pronounce- 
ment into a November day that felt 
as green as spring, now, in the final 
liomago to Clotho”, 


section of 
Home, and 


the 


lees of autumn 
scuttle up 
To my hah feet : fat, 9portive maple 

leaves 

Struck into ochre by the frost and 
stripped . 

From thoir umbilic chords to skate 

across 

The blacktop drive nnd fetch up on 
my shoes 

As if including me in their great 

fall. 

Windy with rum ora of the coming 

ice. 

No; like spring ; and the man 
plans to hide out once more, climb 
tlie stairs, seek a place to " recom- 
pose” himself in 

A world of voices and surprises, for 
As long as Clotho draws my 
fU ament — 

To my now flagging wonder and 
applause — 

From indefatigable spinnerets, 


Uncle Devei-eux. Sissman’s doctor 
did his best to cushion the blow: 

_ "But be glad 

These things are treatable todny." 

I'm told. 

Why, fifteen years ago — " a dark 
and grave- 

Shaped pause. “ But now, a course 
of radiation, aud 


or nia, nrst vojume in ; it was 
soon followed by Scattered Returns 
(1969) and Pursuit of Honor (1971). 
Since these were the years when 
many American poets (Ginsberg, 
Levertov, Illy, Rich) were using 
verse to express their detestations 
of the Vietnam war and the state 
of the union, and whan both zany 
and portentously toneless voices ex- 


iHu.wnnxi, 

Chamber Iain 
Steps out, in his teetiii Homburg, 
mustache, 

A figure of somo fun. We laugh 
and miss 

His little speech. After the 
Michignn- 

Oliio game, Buck Rogers will came 

on. 


way*thar, in another one. Va shaft . . , . • ^ 

of sun /Peoples the vacuum, with ^8 aen ‘I m o to befriend the winter 
American light”. Tills is also the ■ ■ leaves, 

gift, and the promise, oF Sissman’s After fha end of., 1974 lie wai 
art as it conies to' focus, still uh-' unable to writo any more poetry ; lie 
sparingly,. on the hospital, where he i died ‘in 1976. The’ muse of wit aud 
»* a- patient: . perhaps of, courage in .others, his 

IE Hell abides on oarth this must poetry hn<l his example deserve ihA 
i •belt;' most generous attention. 


SenrimemaHty »•»“* "jSS 
is always likefy to 1» 
nou need In exiles 
than in residents., 

Irlshness Is fPp* 

("a foster child w ,™ 8 ^ 
Times”, ha is m Aafig“ _ 
maternal !J!J ii jriilp I 

County Clare) W.jSp 1 I 
him all die . Wili Sfe!*-' 
"Ion* liquid 

early Yoats, fl" 4 . — 
toughen it 
interjections — 
wrecked among 
Yeah. baby. 




for 

covory 
appointing 
Pigeon 
these 
than ___ 
thoughts 

fin Exactness”, “Brief Thoughts on , 

Meaning , etc— conclude with the sponsored by 
kind: or coy analogy Which, while his spell hb 


here—" Brief Thoughts namplilcts--rite J5TW 
,«•» «*»-.-* Randolph Kills ww 


a#® 

Mr 



Ott eption from public works such ? nd . t » ,t,s , rather 

more "fid, V .S? u *!5f 


though 


that with 

something; 


Among the 

Tribute to . Kennett 1 r E3.7§)^ 



f , .. — Identities and 
J^turaJ Tradition . 

• bri,j s 8 ’ 

Wportant K l j ® S 1 ® » me on 
Professor . 

i WSSgftfi* te the field of , 
_. Tiie e »Sdi's are 
*acIud£S*n!v\ t R variety of plays,. 

Tra&dVi and 


jhts . 
ieritist 

■•use tiiw <imvg niHi 

ceede confidently 


Shakespeare’s Comic 
Sequence 

KENNETH MUIR 

Tliis is a companion volume to 
Shakespeare’s Tragic Sequence, in 
which the author considers all 
Shakespeare’s comedies and tragi- 
comedies from The Comedy of 
Errors to The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
both according to genre and 
tedavldually. - He maintains, as he 
did with the tragedies, that the 
differences between one play and 
another are more signficant than' ' 
die resemblances — that there is no 
such thing as Shakespearean - 
Comedy : there are only 
Shakespearean comedies. • 

0 85323 0641 Autumn 1978 ! r !■'. -f 
About £8.50 net • • • " 


Shakespeare’s Tragic 
Sequence 

KENNETH MUIR • 

7n this book, now reissued with a 
new preface, the author seeks to ■ 
show that theories about • • 
Shikespearean Tragedy were liable, 
to distort the meaning of each. • 
individual play: die tragedies were 
all different, and iheir diffwences 
were more important tnaiv their 
resemblances. The book discusses , 
all Shakespeare's tragedies m. 
ch ronoiogical ordar.liJriuding 
Richard Ylf vxiA Richard jL • 

0 85323 034 K Autumn 1978 . 

About £5.00 net (Firir published m. 
.1972 ta.Hupchtason Ufliverslty 
Library) 1 , . 


Famine in Tudor and 
Stuart England 

ANDREW P. APPLEBY 

Challenging the widely held belief 
that early modem England was 
spared subsistence crises, tills study 
shows that the northwestern " 
English counties of Cumberland 
ana Westmorland suffered severe 
famines in 1587, 1597, and 1623. 
Through a systematic analysis, the 
author shows that the deaths were 
not caused by epidemic diseases, as 
most historians nave maintained, 
but by starvation. In order to 
determine 
these 


much of the later history or Europe 
and America. In tills volume, an 
International group of scholars 
. examines the history of that period 
andipresents tlio advances in 
historical research concerning 
English expansion which linve 
occurred in die last half century. - 
0 85323 453 1 Autumn 1976- 
About £15.00 net 


Business and 
Busin essmen 

Studies in Business, 
Economic, and 


photogrnphs specially prepared for 
this edition, making a volume 
which is die most complete stirvoy 
now available of this unique island. 
0 85323 483 3 Summer 1978 
About £5.00 net. 

The Awful Revolution : 
The Decline of the Roman 
Empire in the West 

F. W. WALBANK . 

Why Romo fell, is stlU.a pnoWfira: 
.with no simple answeri 1 Professor 
Walbajik describes the Rfittufi) 



regions forced to respond to the 
same pressures. - 
0 85323 014 5 Summer 1978 
About £10.00 not 

The Westww’d ' * t 
Enterprise > 

English Activities in 
Irefth^, the Atlantic, and 
America, 1480-165t) 

K. R; ANDREWS. N. F. CANNY, 
and P. E. H. HAIR. Eds. ■ ■■ * 

From the. 1480jj onwards, the • 
English nation directed ah , ■ . 
increasing shateof its acHvities tp, 
die Westward. The conquest and ;. 
repopulation of Ireland was'.’ 


Eront ttie points fif view p 
economic and business hiatorian, 
the economist apd the. accountant, 


ttie economise apa tqe.accountanr,- non i c„ mnl ; n 1070 

. examines the experiences of Britain,. ®®5323 1 Summer 1978 

. France, and Japin' during die ; ™ ? et ; / - 

Piracy in the 


„ ., .eigl us en tii, nineteen: th.and 
.. ..tweridedi centuriesf^A.s Its . .. 

. implies, die-bofik ls edncerhed;not;,’ 
. ' only "with the .history of/business, - 

' but also with thetflreoi's fifmeii ■' 

' - who- jiiflueiiced Sts development.' • 

■ 0 85323 473 G , Sunup er. Wp 

About £12.00 net' 

. r. ' ■■ •■■■■ 1 ■ J- . ■ ' ■ ■ ■• • 

Paperback Reissues: 
TheTsie oi Man ; - 


Ancient ^orld j,. 

An Ess ay iil ; • V , 
Mediterranean History 

‘h.a.o'rmerod , l 


1 ■ In thfsjhlstory of piracy, tlie puthor; 
is confc^roed witli die . Greek period ' 
■ -.Jfrom the sixth to the third century 1 L 
R. H. KIN VIG ■ -. ?- c - Professor Ormered describes , 

... , the way in which the geographical 

This; is the third edition fif this ’ ^ 1 . a'ud oconomlc conditions of uie 
. standard work, originally- published - .Medltdrimnepit aiid Aegean seas • 
' \ over twenty-five YeAr8 ago.' Spettal were pecuUsirly favourable to the * 
resumed, the North AtlaqdCn ..... Attention hgsheeit paid to modern • ■devfttapmenr of piracy, and 
explored, die. white Settlement fit - ■■■■:' :deyelopmente In the Island, and the demonstrates its enduring influence 
North America begun. In.lM -:V: # boa If hrts been brought own ptetisly ., ;qn. the Ancient World, 
progressive and destructive aspects, ... jip. to date.,. The text is illustrated , ?u 85323,044 7. Sunnier 1378; 


th.U eb terprisese^rti e 


by a^ange of drawings and 


"About £5.00 net 
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Gunter Grass 

THE FLOUNDER 

In his greatest novel since The Tin Drum, 
Gunter Grass shows himself at the peak of his 
linguistic inventiveness: ingenious construction 
ana imaginative richness is buoyed throughout 
by irreverent, frequently outrageous Rabelaisian 
humour, 

11 A work of that elemental originality which made 
The Tin Drum a literary event." 

JVeue Zurcher Zeitung 

I # Over 300,000 copies already sold in Germany# 
Translated from the German by Ralph Manheim. 
October 9 £5.95 

simultaneous publication of IN' THE EGG and 
other poems. 

Penelope Gilliatt 

THE CUTTING EDGE 

On the surface a simple story of two brothers, in 
Penelope Gilliatt's skilful hands The Cutting 
Edge takes on a. delightful complexity. She writes 
with a wit all her own, her subsidiary characters 
are a joy and her set-pieces are hilarious . 

October £3.95 

James A. Michener 

CHESAPEAKE 

“Another blockbuster from the maker of Hawaii, 

I Centennial and Iberia . . . James Michener 's 
virtue is a powerful sense of place and the ability 
to convey great sweeps of time." Bookvlews 
Octobers £ 3,90 

Margaret Forster 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY 

Memoirs of a Victorian Gentleman 

After reading every word that Thackeray had i 
eve * w ri tt©n» Margaret Forster decided, that she , 
would let him speak for himself. The result is a i 
brilliant ana original biography and one of the j 
most imaginative literary creations of modem I 
times. 

170 illustrations all by Thackeray himself. 

I} 1 *® binding and endpapers reproducing 
Thackeray mss. _ 

September 25 . £ 8.25 

David Caute 

_ THE GREAT FEAR 

-Com muni st purge under 
Truman and Eisenhower 

“TOW* account of the subject yet 
written.'* Library Journal . 7 

lumf is , social history with the force and read- 
ability of a good novel. * * 

Kirsch, Los Angeles Times 
aepcemuer 11 £9,95 

' 
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^ Vaii Gogh to Gauguin 

to john Rewald'a seminal The Slstory 
* 010 first BritisKedlfion 
^b^r ttadVe^liistory of,; the ; early pbst- ! 
■ 'P ^ ^i^ ' .^©w and more defied 

w n — \ ihe painters is coitv- 

^ ® , wefelfc & illustrative material. 

4S3illustraHon» including 80 in colour 
September £17.60 fp 31 Bacemher 1978 ■ 

■ *22.80 ^erea?ter*7 ^ ’ . 


The welfare of the spirit 

By Ivan Roots 


GIlMAINT H. JUNKINS : 

Literature, Religion ami Society in 
Wales 1600-1730 

351pp. Cardiff : University of Wules 
Press. £0.50. 

Welsh history is full of nwths. One 
nf the most stubborn is iiiat early 
eight ce nth-century religious life was 
a frail thing struggling in ‘'an 
obscure and almost utter darkness 
Then “ God said, Let Wesley be 1 
and all was light I ” It was not really 
like that. Tills sudden great awaken- 
ing, comforting to Methodists, seems 
more and more false. Closer 
examination of the evidence instead 
of reliance upon ilic strictures of 
works like Erasmus Saunders's 
partial View 0/ the State of Religion 
lit the Diocese of St David’s (1721) 
suggests that the condition of the 
Church of England itself— to say 
nothing of the dissenters — was not 
"stark naught”. Certainly there 
were abuses — pluralism, absentee- 
ism, moral turpitude — and weak- 
nesses, such as the clerical poverty 
that gave meaning to the phrase 
"ns ragged as a Welsh curate' 1 . 
These were long-standing and found 
in every Christian community. Bur 
alongside them a groat deal o'f posi- 
tive religious activity was going on 
in the Principality during the eighty 
years or so between the Restoration 
of 1GG0 and the first stirrings of the 
Methodist revival ill the 1730s. 
Methodism derived from a complex 
of influences and tendencies and Its 
triumph, which was still not 
apparent even as late ns die 1770s, 
owed much to spiritual forbears 
wrestling enthusiastically with si it 
and ignorance decades before. 












Ill 


mi 






There are various ways In which 
those points erm be established. Ger- 
aint H. Jenkins's is one of the most 


offectlve. Ho starts with the fact 
that between 1GG0 and 1730, com- 
pared with tho previous century, 
there was a remarkable — “ astonish- 
ing" is his own epithet— increase 
hi the number of books published in 
Welsh or by Welsh writers. From 
1546 to 1660 just over 100 separate 
tides were printed, from 1GGD to 
1730 nearly 450, and. indeed, there 
may have been more— -broadsides 
and ballads being essentially opha- 
mpi'ul. Dr Tonkins considers system- 
atically tills body nf miscellaneous 
Uteroture in relation to tho society 
in which it was written, produced, 
distributed, road, appreciated anu 
presorved. The vast bulk of it was 
religious— devotional, didactic, ox- 
hortatory, admonitory, polemical. 

Undistinguished in terms of litor- 
ary excellence and ncadomic nttnin- 
niont it might ba, but it was also 
suffused by powerful moral imporn- 
uves, serving (as religion always 
must) a social purpose, meeting a 
spiritual need. Through the iangu- 
tho people- -which was still 
Welsh, that “uncouth ungonteel 
lingua to some, but Christ's own 
tongue to most — the writers honed 
to achieve a basic lewl of under- 
standlng of God’s purpose among 
Welsh men, women and (not forgot- 
ten) children, 

. A systematic examination of tho 
authors (Chapter 6) — they were all 
male, we note m passant— estab- 
lishes that ninety-three out of 140 
were mem bens of the established 
Church, twenty-five Congregational* 
ists pi* Presbyterians and a handful 
Quakers or Baptists, (Only one was 
a Papjst, confirming the dwindling 
of Catholicism in the life of Uio 
Prinqipahty.) The predominance nf 
£HSS3£i s significant— the Church 




Cilgwun, Newport, Dyfed, South Wales. Paperback, £IM). ft 
ooofc is based on Richard Lovett’s Welsh Pictures drawn with PM mi 
Pencil, published m London hy the Religious Tract Society in J81 1 
am It* nets editor, Brian John, seeks bp careful selection of text at 
illustration to capture “ something of the spirit of tho intrepid Victml 
traveller " in Wales. } 
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Individual spiritual welfare into 
Welshmen everywhere, whatever 
their social or economic status or 
educational level. 

Supporting hie argument with In- 
vestigation of the social back 
grounds of wrltors and renders, 
making use of wills. Inventories and 
In particular subscription, lists 
(Chapter 10), Dr Jenkins finds the 
greatest impact among “the midd- 
ling sort of people ", men— and 
women — with tlio desire and the 
opportunity to read. Those were 
precisely the groups, urban and 
rural, from whom early Methodism 
^WflUid^raw , ka greatest strength in 
Wnei.* But Djr Jenkins invites us 
not to overlook the power of oral 
culture and Informal education 
among the poor and illiterate, Rees 
Prydderch’s « savings "—like sen- 
tentious “Old Mr Bed's ", trans- 
lated into Welsh In 1688— could 
pven at second or third-hand give 
spiritual aid and consolation, parti- 
cularly as they were often hird on 1 
untair social and economic condi- 
tions. To equate illiteracy with 
stupidity or mental blankness ” is • 
a modem heresy or prejudice, 
superstition on the one hand and 
the itch of curiosity on the other 
® e found iii ail levels of society. 
Both have survived Methodist and 
umpteen other revivals. 

. °f Particular Interest is Dr Jen- 
mns s demonstration that though 
^f a m f ? c r^ cyu—r ! 0 .^‘^ end gentry 
;^iL Wa, ^ , J no J abl y in t4t0 Border 
1 become’ Increasingly 
had not " wholly 
abdicated their responsibilities to 
the. native culture". Rathor they 

K-.;- •?!,-. , .... 


is 

valued tho literature ofThejr.PjJj 
patronized contemporay , ® ^ 
and were ready to conlnbuie i,_ , 
spiritual uplift of their «nnmunlrt» 

Naturally they_ favour^ 
of writing which lostiHed a 
given social status quo, 
cl pH ne and respect for ■ a 
But by encouraging 
and in their iwdya VAint 

— they were enabling p\ 
Education is A ^ • 

become a weapon, ^1 

A short notice. ca ”l° e U n C ^p°M^ 
a few of the topics tag 
plump tome wb ic “ f loWr? • 

jiulnfiilly, from a , 1 
thesis. Dr Jenkins 
early history of toe 
publishing trades In 
their start by [he lapg^^lirt 
Ina laws in 169 S. 1”, 

or Lhe Welsh book* 9$**. 1 
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those, particularlyj 
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work in a wider 
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The myth of landlordism 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 


DAVID HOWELL! 

Land and People in Nineteenth 
Century Wales 

225pp. Rout led go and Kegan Paul. 
£6.95. 

Tfae Welsh land question, scarcely 
less than the Irish, has been fertile 
of many legends. The Welsh 
caunirystae in the nineteenth cen- 
tury aid not, it is true, generate 
violence and conflict on the pattern 
of the Peep o’ Day Boys or the Plan 
of Campaign. The Welsh land- 
owners, unlike the Irish, were not 
absentee and were undeniably 
native. The Land League led by 
Thomas Gee in north Wales in tho 
1880s waa far less ferocious than 
Michael Davitt’s Irish counterpart. 
By the end of the century, it was 
moribund. For all that, social and 
economic tension in the Welsh rural 
communities was endemic through- 
out tha century from the Napoleonic 
Wars to the First World War. It 
became a major source of political 
conflict. " Landlordism " became a 
major element in Welsh national 
demonology. “ Everywhere it dwarfs 
and blights our national growth ”, 
wrote ,r Adfyfr ", one radical publi- 
cist. The stark division of .Welsh 
rural society into two distinct 
classes — a small, Anglican, English- 
speaking landowning class, and a 
large Nonconformist, Welsh-speak- 
ing, majority of tenant farmers, 
holding their small farms on a- 
yearly basis— inevitably led to pro- 
longed social friction. Events such 
as the political evictions by some 
north wales landlords after the 
1868 general election became the 
very stuff of late nineteenth- 
century radical mythology. It 
fuelled the crusades of Welsh 
national leaders from Henry 
Richard to Gwynfor Evans. It fireu 
me campaigns of Lloyd George 
throughout his career. There wore 
echoes of it even during the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919 when the 
peasant societies of Eastern Europe 
came under debate. 


Given the poverty and nrccarious- 
ness of tile Welsh rural economy, 
geographical isolation, insecurity, 
overpopulation, a low margin of pro- 
fitability, a shortage of capital and 
the low ratio of capital input, it is 
not surprising that die Welsh land- 
lords have been indicted of a wide 
variety of social crimes. They have 
been freely accused of exploiting 
land hunger by severe rack-renting, 
of denying compensation to their 
tenants for agricultural improve- 
niL-nts, of religious prejudice in 
selecting new tenants, and of in- 
direct political coercion at election 
times. Truly modern Wales, still in 
so many ways the offspring of the 
peasant culture of the last century, 


lord propaganda generated by jour- 
nalists such as Samuel Roberts of 
Llonbrynmair over a century ago, 
and still faithfully perpetuated In 
many textbooks today. The watch- 
word of a century of democratic and 
mtdonal achievement in Wales has 
been trech gwlad nag arglwydd, that 
a laud is mightier than its lord. 

• David Howell's splendid new 
book reduces most of these legends 
to- shreds.: In an admirably lucid 
and superbly documented study, one 
of wide interest to all students of 
economic change in Britain over the 


past 200 years, he provides the pre- 
cise, factual detail required to place 
the Welsh- land question in histo- 


rical perspective. He lias produced 
the best book so far written on this 
complicated and im nor taut question. 
All nistorians of the British agra- 
rian scene will be in his debt. He 
begins' with a deft sketch of the 
bleak background of economic 
decline, land hunger, and poverty 
against which landowners ana 
occupying tenants in Wales had to 
survive. He shows the peculiar 
character of land ownership in 
Wales, with estates of over 1,000 
acres suoh as Wynn stay, Feurhyn 
or Golder Grove occupying over 60 
per cent of the laud of the princi- 
pality. Ho also shows the character 
of Uie occupation of land: most 
striking is the' small size of the 
Welsh freeholder cluss, a situation 


that continued until the “green 
revolution ” of the 1920s saw the 
break-up of so many historic estates. 
Here and elsewhere he is nblc 
clearly to show that Welsh land- 
owners were not absentees, were 
generally considerate In the raising 
of rents, notably during the agricul- 
tural depression of the 1880s, and 
invested much of their profit iu 
improvement of their estates. 

He also describes die character nf 
land leases, and the prevalence 
throughout Wales of tenancy on a 
ycnr-to-ycar basis ns in Ireland. This 
did not, however, prevent families 
settling In fuvmsteads fur generation 
after generation. The size of hold- 
ings was much smaller than in Eng- 
land — a mean size of onJy forty- 
seven acres in 1875. He explains 
marketing and banking facilities, 
and the impact of the railway net- 
work oE rural Wales In stimulating 
farm production and providing easy 
access to urbrui centres. Honco the 
disappearance of the drqvors, those 
picturesque nomadic survivors of 

f ire-industrial Wales. There Is a 
earned technical discussion of the 
farming techniques employed by the 
mainly dairying and livestock 
farmers ; the conclusion seems to 
be that sheer willpower overcame 
low productivity and backward 
methods. Nor does Dr Howell 
neglect the agricultural labourers, n 
vast surplus of labour which found 
salvation to a great extent In the 
coalfields of the Industrial 
south. Hence, as Brinley Thomas 
argued long ago, the capacity of 
Wales to absorb its own surplus 


population without succumbing to 
the massive emigration that afflicted 
the demographic structure of Ire- 


land. Dr Howell's account of die 
farm labourers, e class as neglected 
by uineteeuth-century Liberals (wbo 
represented tenant farm era who 
owned their own tools and stock, 
and had. bourgeois aspirations) as 
they have been by historians ever 
since, is among the best things iu 
his book. The history school of the 
University College of Swansea has 
distinguished itself hi receut years 
with fine studios of tho social and 


cultural characteristics of industrial 
south Wales. Now a monograph 
has appeared nf equal quality which 
does historical justice to the rural 
hinterland , to die farmer as well as 
the miner. Tin's is a major scholarly 
achievement. It deserves the closest 
attention of all students of the 
Welsh question In recent decades. 

What Lund niirf People in Nine- 
teenth Ccnluru Wales shows, con- 
clusively nnd beyond argument, is 
that the economic accusations wore 
largely worthless, the product of 
ignorance and prejudice. What is 
disposed of less completely Is tho 
wider issue diut the Welsh land 
question was basically social end 
cultural, rattier fihan economic. Dr 
Howell, with typical fairness, indi- 
cates dmit there was some genuine 
basis on many estates in WoQes, 
especially some of the smaller ones, 
for the friction between tenant far- 
mers and their landlords — or mora 
particularly perhaps, -ftidr estate 
managers, But it may be that tho 
roots of conflict and tho undeniable 
bitterness kindled In die Welsh agri- 
cultural areas lay Jji wider consider- 
ations. One technical fnctot may be 
that much of the dialing uc on welsh 
rural grievances was transmitted 
through the Welsh language, in 
newspapers and tracts, ana from tbs 
pulpits of Welsh chapels, whereas a 
study based on estate records and 
command papers is necessarily 
largely geared to the relics of the 
English-speaking minority, A gen- 
eral synoptic view of the evolution 
of Wales since the mid-nineteenth 
century still suggests Uha-t, on the 
grounds of status and of cultural 
alienation, the Welsh landlord class 
was simply not identified with the 
political aspi radons, the religious 
observance or the moraH values of 
the Welsh-speaking majority. 

This underlay tlhe passion cuf late 
nineteenth-century Liberal politics 
In Wales at election times, even in 
the speeches of such humane, mod- 
erate men as Tom Ellis or Llewelyn 
Williams. More, It explains the mas- 
sive local revulsion against, tho 


autliorhy and the pretensions of the 
landlord shown in Welsh local gov- 
ernment, a rheme worth pursuing 
further. The County Council olec- 
rions in Wales in 1689 were a shat- 
tering defeat for die landowners 
(and. by extension, die Church of 
England) throughout Wales. There 
was simply 110 parallel in the British 
Isles for the cataclysmic change in 
the fabric or local authority and of 
class rule that was achieved. Here 
truly w.is the gentry in decline, 
indeed in full and ignominious 
Gadarene retreat. Leisured Angli- 
can Justices of the Peace gave way 
to the embattled Nonconformist 
shopoci ucy • the Ogjnorc- Pritchards 
yielded the palm to Dai Bread. 

Here is one pointer. Annihcr 
is tho inability of Welsh land- 
lords to project themselves ade- 
quately in such typically national 
movements as the crusade for 
higher education. The “ county 
schools " of 1889. tho Welsh col- 
leges, the national university, were 
the achievement of Nonconformist, 
middle-class Liberals. By contrast, 
Welsh landlords, anglicized, AngJi- 
canlzcd, and apprehensive (the 
three As confronting the three Fs, 
perhaps), seemed at best reluctant 
champions of the cause of Lampeter, 
at worst, obstacles to class mobility 
and social opportunity for Welsh 
children. As the century ended, 
some landlords became more reck- 
less — even at a time aF'more gene- 
rally tranquil relations In the Welsh 


countryside after the fading away of 
tho tithe riots, the rise In farm 
prices and tho abortive findings of 
the Welsh Land Commission. Lord 


Penriiyn's feudal oppronch towards 
the Welsh qu8rrymeu’s strike in 
1900-03 helped blend together in- 


dustrial and rural protost in a way 
that had political and nationalist 
implications. Plas Penrhyn today Is 
a mausoleum for the Welsh gentry 
in more ways than one. 

These wider considerations, how- 
ever, Inevitably lie beyond Dr 
Howell's excellent and thought-pro- 
voking book. It Is revisionism in 
tlio best and most constructive 
sense. Any future study of Wales 
in the past 200 years which does 
not base itself centrally on his fln<^ 
mgs will be as worthless as some 
of the nineteen! h-ccntury allegations 
that he has so gently, courteously 
but h-refttinbiv dcmolbhud. 


Asia in the Making of Europe 
Volume II : A; Century ol Wonder 
Book Two : Tho Lltorety Aria 
Book Throo :■ Tho Scholarly Disciplines 
Donald F Lach ' 

Thle monumental aeries reveals the Impact 
of the high civilisations of Asia on the deve- - 
lopment of modern Western society. ' 

Book -Two of Volume' Hi The Literary- Arts, 
traces the routes by whloh news bf the 
East spreads through Europe by oral rev, 
ports and- literary accounts..' The -third and 
final book of volume H, The Scholarly 
Disciplines, analyses the fields where the 
revelation of Asia was most apparent: 
technology and the natural sciences, carto- 
graphy and geography, and language and 
linguistics. The two Books share continu- 
ous pagination, common preliminaries end 
Index, and the general and chapter biblio- 
graphies for both appear at the end of 
Book Three. 

Published March, £36.00 

. Geographic Medicine and the 
Practitioner 

Algorithms In the Diagnosis and 
Management of Exotlo Diseases 
, 'Kenneth 8 Warren & Adel A. F. Mahmoud, 

. editors 

Tha editors of thle volume provide etep-by- 
•' Map Instructions for tha diagnosis and 
•treatment of a- variety of , protozoan,' hef- 
' ninth, enterfo, and viral Infections that 
tire Imported from foreign countries or are 
foreign to the understanding and practice 
•• of the average phyalolan- Follpwlng Intro- 
fluetory advice to travellers, eaoh of the 27 
JWotlona. describee the life cycle and epl- 
' (jamTology of a specific disease complex 
. .end presents syndromes, diagnosis and 
; JJJJwfnent In the .form of a flow sheet with 

• toudpj™ fiSertfous Diseases Research 
'•o.oo published shortly . 

, - IM Origin of Civilisation fend 
TM PrlinltiVfe Condition of M an 
■"•:jgW'Ubboclr . 

MfotfifoeH by Peter Rlvldre 
wrjJphrv Lubbock (1934*1913) was a flnen* 
,*■ JJ5 profawton, an MP for 30 years, an 
v “ 80 °W reformer, and a firm mend and 


ardent supporter of Charles Darwin. Hie 
Origin ol Civilisation, first published in 
1870, went into six printings and had a 
profound impaot on popular conceptions 
of race and the development of civilisation. 
This edition Includes the entire body of the 
original 1870 work and adds the Insightful 
. perspective . of Peter Rlvlfire's now Intro- 
duction. 

Clasalos In Anthropology 
To be published shortly 

The Work Elhlc In 
Industrial America, 1850-1920 
Daniel T Rodgers 

From the first 17th century settlements to 
the present, the conviction that work forms 
the oore of the moral life has echoed 
through ' American oulture with copse- ' 
quenoes that are more often assumed than 
examined. In this provocative and elegant 
Investigation, Rogers explores the work 
ethlo at a critical point In its history when 
older ideas ol work, oolllded with the In- 
dustrial revolution. Even fis work Ideals and 
Industrial realities split apart, however, a 
faith in work survived -In attenuated, ab- 
stract, but potent forms. Rogdre'dlscussee 
the changing ways work values were ex- 


P reased in children's literature as well as 
1 the>-poIitloal rhetoric 1 and femlntet, de» 
bates of the day,, and evaluates .the place 
of - the work ethlf fq the llvie Tanfi™®;* 


Industrial workers thamB'elvSs. ' The result 1 
Is a broadly gauged study of how values 
adjust to wrenching change. 

Published Maroh, £10.60 

The Declining Significance of Racfe 

Blaoks and Changing Attterldan . 
Institutions " ' 

WHHpm Julius Wllsotf . 

. America's blaok community Is experiencing 
a deepening class division today as the 
Impoverished underolasB falls further be- 
hind educated blacks who are experiencing 
unprecedented economto mobility. In this 
provocative work Wifeon contends that, for ; 
the first time In American history, class has 
become more Important than, race In deter- 
mining blaok access to privilege and 
power. .- 
Published April, £Bi76 


Reason and Morality 

Alan Gawlrth 

Philosophers, both ancient and modern, 
have tried without auocessrut to provide a 
rational baBls for morality. In ima ambiti- 
ous work Alan Gawlrth attempts to solve 
this most Important and difficult problem . 
of philosophical ethloe. He shows how 
fnoral Judgments and prinolplsa oan be 
given a rigorously rational Justification that 
will let us objectively distinguish moially 
right actions and Institutions from morally 
wrong ones. By establishing a universal 
and aonoluBive means of Justifying moral 
principles, Qewlrth refutes the doctrines of 
moral scepticism and relativism. 

To be published shortly 
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Peter Aballard : Sic et Non 

A Critical Edition 

Blanche B Boyer and Richard McKeon 
Peter Aballard (1009-1142) adapted tlte 
' yes-and-no method of the Sic et Non Ironr 
the adjudication process of canon law, ex- 
. tending It to cover the whole-field of theo- . 
logy ; his Slo et Nonje a collection of texts 
from the Bible, church lathers, and popes 
whloh expresses opposed positions on 158 
fundamental questions of theology and 
philosophy. 

This olothboun'd edition makes available 
the seven fasololes of the first oritioal edi- 
tion of Slo et Non, whfoh Is based on all 
eleven manuscripts extant today. 

To be published shortly, E7Q.Q0 

Saint Nicholas of Myra v Bari and 
Manhattan 
Biography of a Legend 
Charles W Jones 

. St Nicholas, holy guardian of sailors, mer- 
chants, bankers, thieves,' scholars and 
New York City, has ; always been -an aotive 
. man of (he world. Hie passage: from 
valiant, angello knight to a child's 1st and., 
Jolly Christmas playmate offers, a drarpatlo 




Protestant & Ronjan CathpIlC : . 

• Ethics ■' 

Pros poofs torRapprochamont A; 

$7ewlhg M Calholfc ap'd, f? ro- 
tas tant positions on Contemporary Issues 
as the symptom of more fundamental dis-' 
agreements.- ' Gustafson Investigates the : 


philosophical arid theological underpin- 
hlnga of IhS two ethical doctrines.' He. 

' places Ihftr Initial :dlvergance. Mh. aovhd, . 
historical perSpeotiv*, traoes thejr recent 
development, end observes, cautiously' but- 
astuteiy, that, revisionists- In eaoh;lredjtlon.* 
are movfpg. towards a central area 01 re-. 
eonoUiatlon. 


ubllehed May ( £8.75 [ 


■ • example of the affect of tlpja-upon /map May,' , 
Hon. and of. the rhuncfarls upon fha herplc- •: . 

> ‘ frTHfc ' paptfya Uric ptudyi draws or evidence r. 
f®; 85WHgS -or " -MftoLfGMia " wWdfl; 

• comprise the Brian! NfcholaV Idgehd. Jonea Vv 
also Inspected shrines, artlfaota, writings. . 

. - works of art, cartoons, cathedrals and 
'.villages to produoe this definitive history of 
the quit of St Nloholaa. 

~ 1 Tobd published. shortly 

: CHlzent and PolhJca ; 

Mess PolHicol Behaviour fit India . ' 

’ - Samuel j'feldarsvefd 4 r 
BasMruddjn Ahmed 

• t{ The authors, assess ■ the , pfiarhoter. 1 of 

■ mdfah political . development and the < ■ 
extent to whloh' the Indian public had . 

E artidpsted In the s demqofatic ■ system 
y means of national surveys of the 1967- 
- and .1971 ttadonaT elections. A bdst- - 
. script hes baen included Which' analyses . . 
the election of Maroh 1977 .that ended . 
the nrfe of Indira Gandhi. 

To be publlehed shortly ' • 
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The Masks of Macbeth 

Marvin Rosenberg 

To explore the mtiltipylng mysteries of Macbeth, 
this book examines major interpretations of 
distinguished actors, directors, scholars and 
critics from England, the United States, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Japan, India, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey and South America. 

802 pages, £77.60 

Nature and the Victorian Imagination 

Edited by U. C. Knoepflmacher and G. B. Tennyson 
Twenty- four scholars and critics from a broad 
range of disciplines have here combined their 
skills to produce a comprehensive investigation 
of the response to Nature in the nineteenth century, 
the great age of nature awareness. 

519 pages, Uius., £15.00 

Luis Gernuda 

Selected Poems 

Translated by Reginald Gibbons 

Of all his contemporaries, Luis Cernuda (1902-1963) 
was the most European of Spain's poets but his 
poetry Is little known outside Spain. Reginald 
Gibbons has drawn the most appealing poems from 
all of Cernuda's volumes to sketch the poet's 
career In Its entirety. 

140 pages, £7.00 

Samuel Johnson 

Selected Poetry and Prose 
, Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Frank Brady and W. K. Wlmsait 
This first extensive anthology of Johnson’s 
writings to he published In many years emphasizes 
Johnson the writer. It comprises a selection of 
his letters, all of his major; poems, Rasselas, 
twenty-one Ramblers, nineteen Idlers, the prefaces 
to the D/cf/onehy and to the edition of Shakespeare 
and the following Lives of the Poets : Cowley, 

Milton, Pope, Swift, Savage, Coiilns and Gray. 

656 pages, Cloth £15.00, Paper £4.75 

Bad Mouth 

Fugitive Papers on the Dark Side 
Robert M. Adams 

Bad Mouth Is about the current exhaustion of our 
vocabulary of abuse, of horror, disgust and 
negation. Because the modern imagination has 
relied so heavily on these themes, their Increasing 
depletion and vulgarization pose serious 
consequences for Jlterary and plastic arts. 

■138 pages, Cloth £5.50, Paper £1.85 

Revolution and Repetition 

Marx/Hugo/Balzac 
Jeffrey Mehlman 

The author reopens the question of the relation 
between Marx’s writings and the Ihstftution of 
literature. . He presents not an appl [cation of 
Marxian categories to literary texts, but a 
delineation of how the phenomenon of revolution' 
in France Is refracted through two divergent series •• 
or writings. 

132 pages, Cloth £5.25, Paper £1.70 

Baudelaire and Freud 

- m 

• mobhity " 11 ^ n0 ^ 0, ctlpn and ‘"-'i. 
’V W pagbsj £loth : &0^per £lM \ ; :1 

The Chiwnlole of Leopold and Molly Bloom 

. ty$rN^lyp! t . '. \Ti rVV . : 

: : : Jphn-Heriry: Raleigh :, t j 

L^op^ld- - 

' Sfi? ! V : :tl com the bi rth of each to J une 1 6th : 

1904! the day_onwhiqh;ty/yss©s tdkes place. * ’ 

w: pages, £8.75, - \ 
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A bird on the wrist 

By Maurice Richardson 
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PHILLIP GLAS1EK : 

Falconry and Hawking 
312pp. Bdtsford. £12.50. 

Tilt* woods decay and fall. Rivers 
are polluted by factories. Hedge- 
rows are razed by farmers avid For 
b few more inches of soil. Yet field 
sports become increasingly popular. 
Suburban Nimrods rise with the 
dawn to catch the early train to the 
Essex marshes. Anglers from insur- 
ance offices cast their flies over the 
reservoir beside the motorway. And 
falconers fly hheir hawks at rooks 
on the common behind rhe factory. 
Well, why not? It may have its 
Ironic aspects, but in our plastic- 
threatened world all conservationist 
trends are to be encouraged. Phillip 
Glasier, nephew of the late Captain 
Knight, the celebrated popularizer 
of eagles and hawking, has been 
running for the past ten years a 
Falconry Centre at Nerwent In 
Gloucestershire where he has been 
giving courses to hundreds of 
diverse pupils. Now he has written 
a comprehensive guide to the sub- 
ject, a modern falconer’s vade- 
mecum. It tells you about the 
various suitable species and their 
Individual temperaments, how to 
man, train and fly them ; how to 
house and care for them, and breed 
diem ; together with the most con- 
clso details about the various items 
of equipment, jesses, hoods, be wits, 
tail-bells, and so on, and how to 
make them. 

This strangely close relationship 
between man and bird is extremely 
ancient and nobody knows precisely 
how It originated. Tt is a fascinating 
subject and Mr Glasier naturally 
begins with a historical Introduction. 
According to the Japanese writer, 
Aklznto Rito, in his Topography of 
the Province of Kmoatsi, falcons 
were among the presents given to 
the Chinese princes in the Hia 
dynasty, wblch could take them back 
to 2205 bc. A bas-relief depicting a 
falconer, discqvered in the ruins of 
Khbrsabad In Mesopotamia, Is said 
inflate from 1700 »c. There are 


m -lllkTL' All 

references to falconry in Persin in 
ihe writings of Ctesi 
From the first century ad onwards 


_ ...... (Hi UIIITIU \ia 

they become frequent, especially In 
Japan and Lilian, culminating at the 
court of Kubloi Khan' who, accord- 
ing to Marco Polo, employed 10,000 
Cnlcouors. Falconry was being prac- 
tised in Saxon times, and In 821 
the monks of Abingdon had to 
notitlon for a charter restraining 
f aIconcrs from trampling their 


crops. In the MiddJa Ages falconry 
was part of aristocratic education 
and the Royal Palconor ranked high 
nt court. Tho Emperor Pradcrlc II 
(Stupor Mundl) wrote the definitive 

3V r llfl .E fc , In tllQ reign of 
Edward III of England the theft of 
a trained hawk was a capital 


offence. The decline of falconry 
coincided with ilccli no of feudalism 
ami the 'enclosure of land, lly the 
end of the eighteenth century 
aficionados were already banding 
together to form clubs. The lust 
club to have its professional fal- 
coners, club hawks, and a head- 
quarters of its own, was the Old 
Hawking Club, founded in 1853. It 
lasted until 1927. Some of irs sur- 
vivors founded the British Falconers 
Club, but tills wits im entirely 
amateur body. 

A keeper at the Regent’s Park 
Zoo once assured mo that all birds 
of prey were remarkably stupid, 
over-specialized, hopelessly long- 
sighted. No doubt there is a certain, 
rigidity, n luck of flexibility in their 
highly developed reflexes. Yet I 
think his opinion was prejudiced by 
only observing them at close quar- 
ters. It is always difficult to assess 
the intelligence of prisoners, and 
captivity must have a particularly 
repressive and inhibitory effect on 
aerial space-lovers. If this keeper 
had seen the Golden Eagle, which 
Phillip Glasier describes " over- 
taking a large covey of g it) use 
coming downhill over the snow, 
twisting and turning in the wind 
and then stretching out a massive 
foot and taking ono of them in its 
claws ”, he might have changed liis 
mind. 

Eagles are too big and heavy to 
bo used for falconry. For this the 
most suitable biros are falcuns, 
hawks, buzzards, and hawk eagles. 
The falcons are long-winged, dark- 
eyed birds with short mils ; they 
generally kill by stooping from a 
height, trying to knock down their 
qujvry with the tulons of their hlrnl 
toes. Sonic, notably tho kestrels, 
hover and then drop. They includo 
ihe Gyr ( Fulco rusticolus) ; the 
Saker (Valeo char rug) ; the Pere- 
grine ( Falco peregrin us), which cun 
bc flown ut anything from u rook 
to a pheasant, but not herons nr 
kites which arc now protected ; tho 
Merlin ^ (Falco columburius), 
smallest of ftilcniis, weighing under 
one pound J the Kestrel ( Falco 
inmuncuhis), hardly n falconer's 
bird because it preys mostly on 
mice mid voles. 

Among tho hawks are tlm 
Goshawk Meet)) iter gvmilis), 
splendid bird which lin.i been tho 
mainstay of falconry for cunturiuv, 
and the Sparrow Hawk (Acciiriior 
nisiw) which Mr G Iasi or does not 
rocom inend for beginners. He points 
out that birds winch inuv Im easy 
to tamo are not necessarily easy lo 
train. This mnuor of truiuiug Is 
exceedingly tricky. For instance, !| 
is a mistake to . liundlo un eynxs 
-young hawk — too much, because 
f you bocomc imprinted on tho 
bud’s consciousness it may turn 
Howuvor 


Art history and art collecting 


This is the second of the 1078 
Andrew IV. Mellon Lectures on 
the Wstory of Art, which have 
recently been delivered by Joseph 
Aitov at the National Gallery in 
W'csiiinSion, DC. A further lec- 
ture in the series wit be appear- 
ing in next week's TLS. 


Vou may surprised to hear that 

rhe United States has many serious 
- ■ collectors, reportedly 


caught and they do not cbange S ) 
ihe bird gets older. An mfJ \ 
remain an eyass for the J f 
although — ■ • 


contradict mas, an d there Sfifn 
be u good ninny exceptions.? • 

the rules and rituals S’ 

enough. They ore also - 

complex and will strike * I 

obsessional temperaments: Ch,rdu '• 

Your liuwk when It com*. 
will be either un ayas^fa 
hu d Lnken from the eyrie , 

U can fly) a passage A ! 
thut has left the nest but U ! ! 
jn its immature plumai 
haggard (a bird in adult 1 ■ 
which will therefore havemEB- 

ut least once before ;• v ‘ Coke- bottle ctwieciurs, rui~*n.-u*jr 
caught). These names IndlcuaS; including our President. They have 
stuge at which the birdSi their own VasBn and. E H. Gom- 
cuiifiht and thev An nn * i ^ c h, rolled into ouo, in the person 

of Cecil Mrnisey, uuthor of The 
Illustrated Guide to the Collectibles 
of Coca-Cola. And a “Hutchinson 
bertle", made before the present 
cap-top camo into uso, costs $200. 
You may find this eveu harder to 
credit, but many other Americans 
also collect early barbed wire. They 
support « barbed wire journal ; and 
die main topics of The Barbarmn 
are of course barbed-wire history 
and die market value of the rarer 
varieties. In short, howevor strange 
may be tho collectors* prizes, col- 
lecting Itself cun never stand aloue. 
Every Wnd of collecting necessarily 
coexists with some sort of history 
of the things collected, and a 
collectors* market, 

For just these reasons, art 
collecting 1ms never stood alone, 
on aay of tho rare occasions in 
art's total history on earth when 
true art collecting has appeared. 
Instead, art collecting has always 
been tho basic clement in n larger 
system of plicnomcna ; and in this 
system, art collecting, ait history 
■nd an art market are die irreduc- 
ible triad. Besides these primary 
phenomena, moreover, and depend- 
ing on the art tradition in ques- 
tion, tho system also includes some 
of or all of a series of secondary 

E miona. Art museums nud art 
K; art-historical revaluation of 
worki of art — which simply means 
giving a place as high as Raphael's 
to Piero della Francesca after Piero 
had bee a all but forgotten for 


By Joseph Alsop 


us life, aitnougn once fc"fi 
moulted m captivity it will ? 
known as an “IntermaJ! 
eyass. The same applies l 
sage and haggard birds ag 
havo moulted in captivity. 
The non-falconer, who mavU 
a tendency to sympathize irfdn 
ouarry, will be interested to fo 
that the members of the cm 
family are often capable of to 
ing after themselves. Rooks m 
strong on the wing and can udh 
young hawks if cover U near. Tty 
have also been known to gangs 
on a falcon. Magpies, though tin 
fliers, are extremely crafty bCi 
nml very difficult to catch. Notodj 
are they adept at taking cover, ta 
when hard pressed they will im 
to the ground and dodge the m 
stoop ; they have even been bra 
to make the other bird crash-laj 
with fatal consequences. Iberevt 
also eye-witness accounts of m* 


f ucs settling down on their tab 
n deep curt ruts, ready to delta! 
themselves to the last with bed 


and claws. Hares, at which th 
largor birds can be flown, can tat 
and kick. 

The whole business of rointiit 
and training hawks, from neiraS 
vul lo learning to take the lure,ai 
finally to fly nt a quarry and rem* 
Is most intricate, mid demand i 
great deal of patience, Inc 


into a screamer. 


" HU “ aweamur. nowuver an ccilentl 
exception here is tho eyass Sparrow photugi 
Hawk. Hawking, Indeed, is full of lugs. 


Selection procedures 


daily weighing. It also invoke , 
whole language of hawking ten* 
of which u six-pngo glossary life 
vided. Mr Glasier goes Into ir d 
stage by Kluge. He is seiuity 
mu tic r-af -fact and inclined,- if , 
thing, to dobunk hawking iqjHpf-. 1 
Sometimes Ida account become ?'V-' 
detailed that it may bo a little a© B . 
cult to see tho wood for the u« 

I daresay this U n fault on rhenw 
aide. After all, he is not .writing w, 
what he calls “the Robin Hoonjr 
drugs to ro-fulconor M whose tuw «■ 
rarely lonvo tiio fist. Hawnog W t 
him is a matter of passionate 
cation, and this he most empMJ r 
cnlly communicates, His text U 
ccllently illustrated by colour pj»w 
photugraphj and numerous 
ngs 


nearly 400 years ; and antique 
collecting and super-prices fur 
works of nrt — ilicse lire the 
sccondury phenomena. All of them 
should bc added to the long list 
of Greek contributions to liunum 
culture ; fur all of them, like art 
collecting, art history and an nrt 
market, mode their first historical 
appearance in the Greek world 
between tlic third and first centu- 
ries nc. 

This fact that art collecting Iiuh 
always been — and must always bc — 

J iurt of a lurger system is most use- 
ul for the student of art collecting’s 
real history. Once you tldnk in 
terms of tho system, instead of col- 
lect! ug alone, ic is much easier to 
see thRt art collecting hns been 
historically limited to the five art 
traditions I choose to call rare be- 
cause of their unique features. These 
are tho classical nrt tradition ; Hie 
modern Wcstorn art tradition ; thu 
Chinese and Japauene art tradi- 
tions ; and the lator Islamic urt 
tradition. Once you recognize that 
on collecting is not palronngo of 
the arts, or treasure gathering, or 
bnrbcd-wirc collecting, its rarity in 
ort history becomes clonr. The 
rarity furtuor means that the five 
art traditions that lmve generated 
art collecting are somehow Quito 
radically different from all die 
other art traditions the world has 
known — wbicli have never produced 
art collecting, art history, or any 
other part ot the- system we are 
discussing. For obvious reasons, the 
striking difference is of high histori- 
cal interest in itself. Each of die 
phenomena in the total system has 
its own peculiar interest, too. 

The art market, for example, 
allows particularly clearly why nt 
least a good deal of tho total system 
has Inevitably developed, wherever 
and whenever art collecting has 
appeared. The law of supply and 
clem and requires an art market to 
be organized ns soon as there are 
enough art collectors to creutc u 
demand, The art market, pguin. 


reveals with exlrn clarity die* whole 
system’s clove iiiLinlepcnilcncy. Von 
cuniiot even have an art market 
without urt history. For an art 
market is no mere anonymous trade 
in luxury goods. It is a market on 
wliiclt, if you lutre the funds, you 
buy u Rembrandt, « Chou ritual 
bronze, u Bcuin ivory ; and tut 
history ulonc can supply thct»c labels 
— or uudientiealions — oil idiich 
every true urt market always 
depends. 

For the purposes of this lecture, 
however, wc must cohloiilthio on 
the link between the system’s two 
most important phenomena. Art 
collecting and art history are 
Siamese twins. They are born 
together, closely linked ; they have 
a shared bloodstream of ideas, criti- 
cal viewpoints and accumulated 
knowledge; and the link botweeu 
them cun never be severed. 

'ilicse ore facts of rcul impor- 
tance, at least for anvono interested 
in the ways works of art lmve been 
seen and thought about. Yot no one 
has ever analysed die striking 
Siamese-twin relationship between 
art history and art collecting. Let 
us begin with the rolut ion ship’s most 
easily studied feature, the shared 
bloodstream of ideas and know- 
ledge. The bast way to understand 
the power of the shared blood- 
stream is to trace the resulting in- 
teraction between art collecting and 
art history in our own art tradition. 

Tit brief, the art codec ting/art 
history Interaction, caused by the 
shared bloodstream, was manifest 
from the first period when West- 
ern art collecting reached maturity 
and our first major art historluu 
went to work. Classical works of art 
were ardently collected in Iruly from 
the fourteenth century onwards, but 
the early decades of the sixteenth 
century were the first momejtt when 
the products of our own art tradi- 
tion also became collectors* prizes. 
Until then great patrons of the 
arts had alximulod, but no one had 
truly collected Renaissance works 
: — * — -4— : — 


of urt. A few decades later, iu lSSB, 
the West’s first jut hisiuriun, Giorgio 
Vtisiiri, published the first vcisiun 
of iih Liucs of the Most Excellent 
Artists. Tit is book’s final version 
I lien established die lung-enduring 
canon of Western urt. And the Vos- 
urinn conn n, in turn, had fur-reach- 
iug effects rlmt you can easily see 
in the enn trust between nrt collect- 
ing before and after Vasari. 

Immediutely pre-Vusnri, in the 
curliest sixldontli cc ntui y collections 
of Runnissniice irt described by 
Mnrc.inUmio Micliiul and by Vasari 
himself, yon find fuir numbers of 
works by Italian masters of the later 
fifteenth century, some by the early 
painters of the Low Countries, evert 
a ft>w Italian primitives. One cun 
pinpoint two certain Giottos and anc 
probable, for instance. The basis 
of die Vasari an canon, however, was 
Vusuri's fnrmulu that latct -equalled- 
bettor in Italian art until tlio ora 
of “ perfection " was rcoclicd in the 
Itigli Renaissance. As intor-equalicci- 
botter until Itconardo d%i Vinci camo 
along, that meant tho masters of the 
fourteenth und mast of tho fifteen lit 
centuries were almost reduced to 
the status nf historical curiosities — 
historically significant precursors, 
but far from perfect artists, as Vns- 
nri said of Giotto himself. Mean- 
while Leonardo, Raphe a 1, Michel- 
angelo, Titian and the other giants 
of tho I-Iiclt Renaissance, when 
“perfection"’ was at last, attained, 
became our art tradition's earliest 
canonical Old Masters — in the sense 
of models for all subsoquout artists. 
Also canonical, of course, were tlio 
“ undents *’ ; for tho Renaissance 
adopted the artists of classical times 
as Western ait's primordial Old Mus- 
ters. For much more than two hun- 
dred years after Vu sari's time this 
canon' determined the dominant way 
of seeing — and thereto ro determined 
the aspl rations of all collectors with 
the means to aim high. 

Even the existence of such a 
canon has sometime# bceu doubted 
— tmd of course it was a cotton with 
considerable fluidity. Rut its 
character and hs existence can both 


Im lisinii f ruin the first attempt 
on record to protect a ” national 
heritage ” uf Western art. hi 1601, 
the Grand Duke Ford Luanda 
de’ Medici is-.ued a list of wrists 
whose works nut^t not be cxpoiivd 
fiY)tn Tuscany wirhout a .special per- 
mit. From Cinuibue an J Gioivo down 
to RoiLicelii and tMiirhiudaio, nil the 
names thut mulic the glory of Flor- 
entine tut were calmly passed over 
hi this Florentine list. The first 

f aimers on the list were Filippino 
ippi mu! Pruiiclnhigtu — in the case 
uf Filippino, no doubt because of 
Vasari’s enthusiasm for the classiciz- 
ing dccomtive apparatus of his late 
style. Even site name of Perugino 
was an aft or though r. The core of 
the list were the High Renaissance 
glams. And then, after Pomormo 
and Bronzino, diero wero n few 
more such as Salviati and Danicle 
da Voltcrra— tmd tilmx wds that. The 
view of art reflected in this curi- 
ous list is also Indicated, in another 
way, by the late Frits Lugt’s remark 
rlmt on die art market hi seven- 
tccmli-ccntiuy Amsterdam, tlio High 
Renaissance a I Kid drowned ” uU riiat 
preceded it, and the curlier Italian 
masters “ did not count*’ with minor 
executions fur Mantegna and Gio- 
vanni Boll ini. 


lire 


J minis of all serious art collectors 
n Europe for a veiy long lime. Owls 


Such, in effect, were Lhc departr 
filocu 

vly 

two special cases need to bc noted- 
The early paint ers of the Low Coun- 
tries were very far from bcitvg 
ranked wJicrc wc rank Jau Van Eyck 
today. They were as whoHy uu- 
canoidcal as the early Italians; yet 
collectors never entirely Ignored 
them, often for thu very reasons 
y tvan by Midiclaugaio in his scorn- 
ful criticism of the uorihemera, 
whom he thought mere traffickers 
in cyc-cateliiug vealistic detail. Iu 
addition, collectors of drawings al- 
ways tended to be a race opart; and 
here, too, Vasari allowed the way 
but in a different manner— as u 
collecting pioneer. liis famous 
7.1 hr o dc’Disogui wus planned to 
illUAtruic liaJiun ait iustory l'rom its 


new & recent books from The MIT Press 


^Environment 


By P. J. P. Whitehead 

J. P. LEHMAN : " ' 

The Pfaoft of Evolmloh ’ 

Translated by Patricia Crampton 
156pp. Gordon and Crcmonesl. £5.50. 


avoHdble to the so-called “hard” 
4 s is . °. ftetl pointed out. 
me data. from the organic world 
yo . «o cpatpjex, diverse and raulti- 
their simple - accumula- 
tiori does hot resolve issues. Neither 
post hoc, as far as 

1 iwSfS’SJ? suarantee 

•* propter. hoc. -.Only if we can male p 
■ Ppst jioc, that js to say by way 
of BXperfmout,: will it become 
propter hoc. The sort ?o£) experi- 
ments onen to j evolutionary theonr 
are feotji cqncprncd with the mac? 
anlam Or process. For Se r^s?, we 
S °*L S X th & results, as we 
-iLT n contemporary . diver- 

Set STS 


might be worthwhile to *' prove " 
evolution to religious objectors and 
it is certainly worthwhile to review 
The experimental “proofs” of how 
evolution has proceeded, but it 
does not seem very useful moreiy 
to "prove” that more highly 
evolved organisms succeed each 
other in die fossil record. Nevcr- 
tlieless, J. P. Lehman sets out to 
do this and he does it in such u 
tyay that only those with an excop- 
^ knowledge . of auat- 
tPafltcularly 
grpups) cun possibly 
proofs »; o„o would 
hove imagined that such people 
were already committed. 

. More than half the book i« a 
very detailed account of fossil sue* 
SB*?*. A" Plants and animals, 
em e*?aala on the ver- 
tebrates. In throe • ■ subsequent: 
chapters are discussed “ Bio-geoe- 

fn™fi,^ rdl u, r vertflbratfl examples, 
.F g ii ' t \i lth a v ? ry , bric£ outline 
nrnld^« lj0 f naiy th80ri «» 0"d the 
°* couvei ' sence and paral- 


the 


dustjacket that ".thj*. . bl 5 . 

definitive, casy-to-foIJo(V 

the subject... fill?, a 
gap in scientific r 

layman ”, Tho unsuspttiWS. ? 
who may have ertjr" 
hard et Sif Gavin 


layman ', ino un»»rrra .Vbrkfll 
who may have eWjoj^ b ”Lj y °iik 
hard at Slf Gavin,'* “ftSl 
of Evolution CaM : Jim fiad; 
uxnmnle of, iW 


example of this X tt , 

himself confronted whjj. , 
rent of scientific «n™ no i°g 
name-dropping tp* 1 l.*,', 

of evolution will Qul ® 

The following example wr 
quite at random : • • . 

The vegetative Njjjf , toko- . 
Rhynia was -a y*? 
tomised thaliust b*S 

vascular bundle 'J' vL, re nchF 1 '5( 
tracheids under n ?¥. m ot\ 


Social 

Concerns 


Peior Pearce 

Structure In Nature as a Strategy 
w Design 

Nature at all levels builds reapon* 
dve and adaptive atructurea that 
cuneerve material and energy re- 
sources; thla book leads the 
“dflner In thla ’ natural ’ dlrec- 
Wn, beyond the familiar llrnlta- 
uon$ or the right-angle and the 
cube. 

Q;M2 18084.1 £31.60, due soon 


tous cortex. The uPr* 0 f hoi*, 

the tliaiJus c°. ns i? 'e ro uP«', t i 

HorneophVtw t 


cases with 
tetrads. . H 

from Rhpnia oyjZtTussM tu 
tral noudt of stertie t^ri 

spDj-e cases' are d 

from the /usifortji ■ ■ j 

two preceding fnn)iUM. f| , 

Even if the 

lie a thW-ybar ; 

dent, his ‘ " ®sb * ha® 






make ic mhre appealing by ’droti- 
.ldiJg tho- word “ palaeontology V. 
pen with a quite breathtaking^ W 



Leonardo J Mata 

The Children of 8anta MariA CauquA 
A Prospective Field Study ot Health 
and Growth 

” ThlB book le an extraordinary 
acoount of nine yoara of intimate 
association with a group of 45 
Mayan children In a small Guate- 
malan highland village. It Is un- 
like any other published study In its 
almost dally observations of micro- 
biological and general health status 
In the direct response to the cul- 
tural and environmental events to 
which each child Is exposed Irom 
fetal life to school age. It will be 
real with great fascination by all per- 
, sons Interested In. child health and 
child development under conditions 
; of underprivuegA. 1 ' Nevki 3 Scrlpi- 
shew , '• 

Dr Mata’s study covered the years 
1964-73: the 1970 earthquake deci- 
mated the population of Santa 
Marld Cauqud. 

0 262 13135 8 £14.00, due soon 

Kevin Lynch, editor 

Growing Up In C|liss 

Studies of Ihe Spatial Environment ■ 

ot Adoleacence In Cracow, 

Melbourne, Mexico City, Salta, and 

Warszawa ■ 

This book presents the findings of 
a UNESCO-sponsored prelect In 
a wide variety of Bettings People 
reveal how they sense, and feel 
about their environment' — ttwlr 

rooms and homes, the streets, parks, 
playing fields, schools, wastelands, 
city centres — and the specific activi- 
ties they engage in alone or with 


Robert Sohrank 

Tan Thousand Working DByQ 
" II is not this oatalogus of a life's 
labour that makes Ten Thousand 
Working Days worth talking about 
and reading. It’s that Schrank brings 
vividly to life the people ha mat and. 
worked with every step of the way- 
each chapter is devoted to a 
separate kind of work experience — 
the smell and savour of the working 
place, the reasons why one kind of 
work makOB for warmth and 
friendliness on the job. and another 
a odd, withdrawn hostility." — 
New York Post 

0 262 19169 5 £8.75, due soon 


Slch°thfl a thA US terpretatiops^of r T 110 botok was originally titled friiecl ^'with^^such^ 1 E , Wdf 1, Ihe . ous, places. In spite of the Bharo Institute ol Technology 

1 -wi?^ iJ jjlg .tbeor y of organic! evolu- 1 ^^ ^ r duves-^m1dontologjques tie A, S.'R^fTi^TA qujr. p fe b «ltfng PXooilenoeS . cultural, social and economic dWor - . mr MTT PrPtilQ 

fHcn lathe moarrepsdnable. , r •^^-(19/3). ^ t&^gliS ; SSSS»«i to-famovtf .'mow the: book reveals Bome Im-... lne^H'.-neSS 

fncti the r .only; aerioiia bbiac. — - .... ... - ......... ... .... 

Elpns ‘to evolution are on reJlyious 
rounds; fQr ti, e qldto vall^SSS 




1 Qakenhelmer, editor 

Sui!?? mo . wl o and the 
ZT^rnent 

hJjpfaUonal Perapeollve 

by organisation tor 
fcto Covwuon and ■ 

•uJuSHS* 8 ™ and standard -sizes of 
onel^T. 08 may vary widely from 
IrtKir^nlry to another, and so may 
bSth Pa !!® rn * and driving habits, 
lem«ril ba8<c environmental prob- 
toa f? U30d by the growth in the 
>Bmuch P . r k' atfl cara L are foUnd to 

hook UCh J h d .same worldwide. This 
'asDon^rf 18 . ; with alternative 
Whta itf t0 . l^is common problem. 
pS^a in^tuttonB and values 
- ■nth* - nil- ku a country set some 

tai»n.jK' pplions that can be ties they engage In alone or wnn 
i) a^rtrimBM^-^de awakening of. their family or friends In the vert* 
3 . Way f.fdepeiH -has laid the . ous places. In spite of the sharp 
R cu nurai social and economic differ- 

. encos. the book rovoals some 1m- 
portant unlvereals of growing up. ■ 

0 202 12073 X £8.76 
fUK and USA only) 


The Arts 


Alexander Sadaivy- ... 
Copt#c Ati *nd Apt hf 
The Att.ol fhe MtHsK.fi 
from the Late Antique to ti 
Ages 


Jaok Shadolan 
D roams and Dead Ends 
The' American Gangster / Crime 
Film 

This Is a substantial consideration 
ol a film genre that la a distinctive 

f iart ol American popular art. Tiac- 
ng the genre from the early 1930s 
to the present — from Little Caesar 
to Godfather II— -much of the em- 
phasis Is on ihe way the genre has 
changed and evolved and been 
coloured by the changing American 
mood and condition over sucoeed* 
ing deoadee. Eighteen (lima are 
discussed aa works of art and also 
as revelations ol the underside of . 
American society and the darker 
ekle ot the Individual psyche. 

0 262 19159 B £10.60 


Economics 



Coptic Arl and Archaeology is based 
on extensive archaeological excava- 
tions, researchers' accounts,' Profes- 
sor Badawy's firsthand observa- 
tions, pIub a wealth of materlafe 
from museums 1 all over the 1 world; . 
The resull Is a remarkably compre-' . 
hensiva examination of the OOptlo 
arts and -their 'historical .context. 
The book includes 485 (.Illustrations •’ 
covering, the architecture of houses 
and towns; fortified end unfortified . 
monasteries; murals,' . paintings, 
sculpture In- several media, textiles, 
ceramics . end • illuminated manu- ; 
scripts. ■.. 

0 282 02025 4 £31.60. due eoOn . . 


The Massachusetts 
Institute ot Technology 


Hlroakl Nagatanl A Kale Crowley, 
odliora 

the Collected Scientific Paper* nt 
Paul A Samuolson 
Volume IV 

Paul A 8amue1son received the 
Nobel Prize for economics in 1970. 
This fourth volume of his papers, 
collecting hie post-Nobel contribu- 
tions from mld-1071 through 1978, 
aontalns B5 articles. They cover 
the areas of economic theory that 
were treated In the Ihred earlfer 
volumes, plus one Important new 
area whloh represents , ope of 
BamuslaOn's comparatively recent 
research 'interests: Malnemdtlcaf 
•Biology and Economics' of Popula- 
tion.' ■' . : 

: 0 -262 19107 9 £24,60, dUe sooii * - 
; Volumes' lynd //,. Odited by. Joseph E 
Stfgf/li, :, wete \\pubUatwd , In . :19Q6: 
von/rire 1 'III, edited by Robert C 
Merton, waa pubfisfred fn 1972, 
Vo/umo /. 0 262 19021 4 £21.00 
Volume 11,0 262 10022 2 £24.60 
Volume III. 0 262 10060 X £17.50 


t Linguistics 


Morris Halle, Joan Breanon 'and 
George ‘A -Mlller.-( Editors) 

Linguistic Theoiy and Psychological 
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OnAestii.Atioe in, Bel once’ ' 

" The conlributora to this unusual 
collection- ot es Bays— two physicists, 
a rtialhamatlclan, a ; metallurgist, - a 
psyohologlst and a. social iheorist^- 


s II agree that . aesthetic judgments will, find in this anthology aomd of 

-are crucial lo science. . .'. These V the best current original research 
Clearly written essays explore such on the problem of. mental repre- 

topics a$ the importance .of per- aentallon of knowledge, with special 

poriql,. style to discovery and inverv- emphasis on linguistic knowledge, 

tl on,';,: theoretical partita fnavUv Mwy.oUhe {rfieRtereow devpied lo 
.evolutjonVof sclenad, end .the pro- r: making serious headway toward 
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rebirth (as Vasari sow it), witii a 
wuppMcd Cunarbuc at rtie beginning. 
.’Uhereafter, an-tiwrorJcal complete- 
ness always continued to i)c the asm 
of wane drawing collectors such as 
dhe Cmwliero Gaddi and later. Car- 
dinal Leopold® dc’Medici. Whereas 
ihis was never the aim of u singe 
gfi inw il art coUectuon in iHie wliolc 
of i Europe until on epoch-making 
change in the way of seeing 
obscurely began «\ the eighteenth 
century. 

■Meanwhile, because paintings by 
the early Italian masters “ did not 
count ”, their many surviving works 
in Italy were not seldom deposed 
from, the altars of old churches unci 
the walls of ancient houses, to moke 
way for something more fashion- 
ably up to date. In the end, many 
fourteenth and fifteenth -cent wry 
masterpieces thus came into ^ the 
hands of rigattjeri — the omnipre- 
sent Italian dealers in old clothes 
and orher /link and ncar-jnnk. By 
definition, ivhnt no one cvccpr pour 
patrons of rigattieri wants or inis 
h .use for has temporarily become 
junk or near-junk. So bluntly stated, 
this may be liar d-so trading when 
applied to works by Giotto ; but the 
truth is often hard. 

’ Titus the situation was created 
in which mu- art tradition's arche- 
typal! junk collector was able tn 
form what was probably our arc 
tradition's single greatest innova- 
ting coSleculon. The place was 
Venice, the time perhaps the eight- 
eenth -century’s third decade. Fra 
Carlo UnJofli was a Venecinu of good 
family, bom in 1G90, who Joined 
a reL^Louis order against his father’s 
unSshies. He was also u highly intel- 
ligent man, and despite his faith- 
fufldty kept vow of poverty, he made 
a place for himself as a leading 
Venetian intellectual. He was die 
friend, for instances of Sdpione 
Maf£ei. He had a passion for art, 
too, and was sufficiently indepen- 
dent-minded bo be a functionalist 
fat the time of the highest rococo. 
A* foe Fra Carlo's lonely, brilliant 
and entirely novel junk collecting, 
bjfrre is -the explanation of ltfa die- 

caxflo end .biographer, Andrea 

Mamma: 

Poor friar os he was, he could 
not have undertaken the acquisi- 
tion of a series of paintings from 
the most celebrated masters, 

anoe they ore out ' of reach of 
all but the veiy wealthiest 

people. ... He there tore thought 
of forming a collection very dif- 
ferent fmom others, and perhaps 
mure useful, wan ring to show the 
step by steii progression of art 
from its rebirch In Ttaly up to 
TltiMi, Raphael, Correggio, Buoua- 
roid and Veronese. 

„ Art history— and of course chief ly 
Vasaris own listing of Italian art’s 
early masters— -was therefore Fra 
Carlo’ Ladoll's guide when he 
decided (o make a collection “ very 
different from the others perhaps 
he got the notion from rhe drawing 
DoUcctotTs. Cardinal Leopoldo 
ue’Medici, that grteat drawing collec- 
tor, edso seems to have been the only 
European collector In the whole 
seventeenth century wlio troubled to 
acquire paintings by Italian masters 
earlier lihan the High llonaissancc — 
barring LugtV two special cases, 
l MBU#gna,and Bellini. One must 6up- 
. pose ehe cardinal’s early drawings 
opened hfe eyes to the beauty of 
Botticellis "Madonna of die Pome 
mute " end Piero dl Cosimo’s 
"Immaculate Conception". At any 
rate, whenever Fm Carlo La doll may 
have got his plan for a "now kind* 
of art collection, he bought paintings 
by masters of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries in great numbers 
hut always cheaply. To make his 
*“Pf. , ha searched the stocks of 
who dealt in 
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when Lhe Grand Duke named Gius- 
eppe Benciveni Pelli to the director- 
ship of rhe Uffizi, and attached to 
him the learned ex-Jesuit, the Abate 
Luigi Land, as assistant antiquarian. 


commit 

secure. 


,f little things " by Giorgione and 
the early Titian. “The Florentine 
School " was also represented by 
“•many pieces", beginning with 
CJntiabue and Giotto ; Rnd there 
were even a ** few " pictures from 
the “Raman, Bolognese, German 
and Flemish schools If only halE 

Vasari, “pcrfmlon ' was only 

richest museum curators would now !' each ^ ^ S n i , C M S f ' ' » nl 

unmeulionahie crimes in 5“^ of 71 

_ _ , T , ... fine arts" without appreciating lihe 

Alas, however. Fra Curio Lodoli s eai -|y masters and studying all the 

prizes were still junk m the eyes stages of the development of the 

of Ins fellow Venetians when he ur(s _ 

rnaflaJHiiiei^ worrh "^so^the^whofo As , f V r Luigi Land, Etruscan 
huge collection was* somehow lost JJjJj'kJjJ J* re ' lis Jjjj jjljjlj 

^ctunls^mnt ^ back £° £%£ begun to formulate the ideas whicK 
tieri who had supplied diem. Well later made him write what he 

a yflccioifti^ & l^KholK 8 . otytt .rfcMd 

^EflJK n «S£; W T, hi S S ,ory n fe 

** ‘Si'S SSSSbfiJS 

It rly Ikim> tn be ’Cimtired in I"™ s ' vi - ft 'y- ExlinmaHons from 


Benciveni Pelli had already pro- 
claimed his faith in a published 
essay on Masaccio. For hun ns for 


fourteenth and fifteen rli -century 
works ; and he was not alone. 

In die course of the eighteenth 
century, Florence in fact became 
a centre of rlio new development 
tli at had started in Venice with 
Lodoli, with dramatic results at the 
Uffizi that have never before been 
studied. In 1743, the Uffizi had 
been converted front a princely art 
gnllcry into die first of Europe’s 
really major public art museums on 
rlio death of the last of the Medici, 
Anna Maria Luisa, Princess Pala- 
tine. Site bequeathed all die in- 
comparable Medici collections to the 
city of Florence “ ns an ornnnient 
of the Suite, for die utility of the 
public and to attract tho curiosity 
of foreigners” ; and she made the 
new Rabsburg-Lorrnine Grand 
Dukes of Tuscany tile trustees of 
her bequest. But this historic 
bequest Led to few If any outward 
changes at the Uffizi before the 
Grand Duke Pietro Leopoldo 
assumed the rule of Tuscany in 
1765. 

The new Grand Duke was a bom 
reformer, in this resembling his 


the Giutrdaroba continued and in- 
creased, and early works of art now 
began to be acquired on the market. 
Titus the Uffizi had been much en- 
riched, us well as purged and re- 
arranged, when Benciveni Pelli 
wrote his account of the gnllcry in 
1779. Almost simultaneously, the 
Grand Duke Pietro Leopoldo visited 
his brother in Vienna, and in the 
course of this visit, he probably 
learnt of bite Emperor's decision to 
have the great Hubs burg collection 
shown art-historical ly, by schools 
nnd periods, in the new public art 
museum he was planning. At any 
rate, tills further advance, of art- 
historical hanging, was made at the 
Uffizi between 1779 mid 1782, when 
Luigi Lanzi published his Real 
Galleria tli Firenze, a guide to the 
gallery. 

By any standards, the years 1781- 
82 were epoch-making in the pre- 
niodem history of art in the West, 
the reformed Uffizi nnd iho 
Emperor Josef’s new public art 
museum in the Belvedere Putecc, 
which opened in 1781, in truth pro- 
vided the models thfit were fallowed 
everywhere, after some local stops 



Duke Pietro 


way, 

licoles Primitives, opened hi 1814, 
are still widely supposed to iwvo 
been die first museum rooms to 



jo,. 

hi a humble 




i nii't in ni,r ivav • S0CinB t J lu . !,l t h'rus - ,n such cases, you can 
1 i .h? i»u« tlmi has occurred since alwuys read ‘‘genuine tuitiquw ” 
.in lodoli'* lime. mid ” really good pictures” os 

meaning " urt-hisiorlcally identifi- 
able This singular power credited 
|o _ art-hist oncu l identification 
implies a complex response to art 
quite different from the response 
of one who says, of a chance-found 
sea shell, or of a deep-lined lump 
of amber, “ Isu't It lovely ? 


eld foJ® 1 

there arc two tilings to lie said 
Jwut die singular yet marvel Ions 
i of resurrection of great art 
wo have now too briefly run 
■i & To begin with it is the 
^dimporuuit story of thus sort in 
• E whole Western record, with the 
. S,gje possible exception of the 

Gothic Revival. Second, Lhe whole To pinpoint this crucial differ- 
vama of the story is now so cnor- encc 0 f j-esponse, you need only put 

aaus a change tn Idle way of seeing a different ending to tl»e story of -. . 

strangely resuhed from nnc of the more dramaUc rescues L, * tPen ' e Imiwrianco are the oppo 
tbe interacuon of end fo Western art history. Michclun- 


liicm. |(ut it is a Iniiulruif-iu-imc her 
that un c norm nus. intci vul ' would 
have elapsed hefure th-se two iiius- 
lerpiecus finally L-vukcd un assured 
"Mirhclangclfi-respunsc” — wliurc- 
upon collectors’ competition would 
Iihvc richly profited the garden- 
ownci or, more likely, the persuii 
ivho spotted the true identity nf 
llle licit ci l-t'ovc-red stulucs. 

The new ending to the story of 
Alexandre Lenoir’s heroic rescue is 
of course imaginary; but both the 
Michelangelo response and its 


^collecting. The continuous, two 
«v feedback between art collectors 
■vi an historians has in truth enor- 
l, u dy extended our range of de- 

El 


X - : onon. and die 

. a j I i,-: . j daints of 

rwu t by 

' 'im-. V . If ce 


'f 




Portrait by Hendrick Gohzius of Pierre Franchevilte, a 
was born in Canibmi c 1548 awl died in Paris in 1615. A 


black, brown and red chtdk, it was until recently thought to besn».' fMMirv uthat 
of the Mannerist artist Federico Zuccaro. Frnnchcuille boHWbk ^ a 

from 1571 to 1504. and this portrait was probably executed on Gate/ ^ mn , .l. t *L_i 
visit to Florence in 1590/91, when he made a series of dr*mpi\ old Vasarion ra 
Dutch artists work inn there ( the date 1506 is by a later kadi. a. 
drawing was bequeathed to the Rijkstnuseutn in Amsterdam iut] 
nnd is reproduced in the illustrated catalogue Netherlandish Dt«%..- 


gelo’s "Slaves" have a story that 
is not merely dramatic, but also 
tragic and even bloodstaiued. Be- 
cause of the " tragedy ” of the 
tomb of Pope Julius II — os Michel- 
In the extension of the range of attgelo himself called that tangled 

’ ’- J *'*- “ ** were sur- 

the French 
tho mid- 
King Henri II 
Conndtable de 
Montmorency for great services. 
Early in the seventeenth century, 
that voracious collector. Cardinal 
Richelieu, then decided ho must 
have the " Slaves ” — but they were 
built into the gateway of thu Mont- 
morency Chflteau, Ecoucn, where- 
upon the proud last Due de Mont- 
morency became entangled in tho 
rising of the king’s brother, 
the foolish, treacherous Gaston 
(I 'Orleans ; the duke offered the two 
Michelangelos as a gift to Richelieu, 
presumably to save his skin ; and 
die cardinal coolly accepted the 
gift and had the duke exocuted all 
die same. From the cardinal, In 
turn, the "Slaves” descended to the 
Due de Richelieu of the time of the 
French Revolution ; and they were 
being used as pieces of garden 
forRembrandL’s painting was'siraply sculpture when the Hfltel Richelieu 
too unlike Raphael’s and Titian's j* 1 Fans was attacked and sacked 
to be canonical in the eighteenth ^ a revolutionary mob. 


some. You can see 
tdie opening of the 
Jbhteenth century, in Roger de 
4 . V Wes’s Balance de P entires ; you can 
• l *>, too, that an artist could still he 

1 1 canonical Old Muster although for 
i.^— --'A 1 !' moment rather di. •diked — as 
Jf- pUls plninly disliked Michelangelo- 

L; 1 f Today, anyone imitating Files’s 
Wwice would have to cast his net 
. far wider— and not just because 
Mcb succeeding generation has pro- 
duced its own great artists. Rem- 
brandt. for Instance, got it generous 
ruing from Files. But in 1751, Lord 
Chesterfioid of the Letters refused 
to buy two Rembrandts because 
“Rembrandt paints caricatures. I 
love la belle nature At that date, 
lhe greatest Rembrandt enthusiasts 
itUI found his nudes “ horrifying " ; 


has made Rembrandt 
saint of art is quite 
breakdown of the 
canon. This was the 
real ultimate result of the contin- 
uous Interaction between art col- 


elder brother, the Emperor Josef II aQd , throughout tflio museum 

of Austria, from whom he inherited age’s immense ensuing development, 
the Austrian empire In 1790, In the In *e UfHrf, moreover, the new 

realm o£ the. .a " " ' ‘ ‘ ' 

activities further 
they have never 
were the uridutibted 
modern museum age. 

ii lJ, i?T tl R , .u 

Floienco, tho show Italian primitive paintings, 
citonuout Medici heritage of works Tho Lmivro rooms gave us our 
of ort wa« intact but in chaos, lhe word “ primitive ”, but the Quarto 
Uffizi was half W under kununer, Gobiuetto preceded them by over 
with specimens of natural history, three decades. In liis description of 
nen armours, quantities of porcc- ilie Ouiirto Gnbinetto. i.anzl listed 


ture. Tile Uffizi was separately deT~Casu«nwi Fra' Angelico, the 
acluiinistered, moreover, and the Pollaiuolo brothers und Botticelli, 
vast numbers of works of art in the I.uter, a good many of these attribu- 
PItti, In the public offices, dims were corrected by the immense 
. r j?, Co and * i, *l ,e former scholnrly industry which Lanzi hlm- 
Medlci villas were under die grand selE effectively re -founded. Yet 
ducal Guardarobn — rhe Wardrobe the errors in attribution matter 
office. The chances of the past had little, compared to the public inclu- 
already caused a handful of paint- sion at the Uffizi of the formerly 
mgs by early Florentine masters to excluded. 

Aiikc I kos^and ^ Bo»irpm W ^« F * n Two ^ UrtJler Points arc also made 

A.ngeiicos ana a Botticelli — m a i, v rjffizi'q nimrm nnhinortn 

cruel fix eT m am h run^ 01 p L ctures ’ ^sc of all, the Inclusion of the 
cnicii*xcS| amb&r cups Hud wax formerly excluder! Ttiusi* ^mnhnHr- 

rrsr£iinf\ pi - sirs ffiSSnTptsira 

I® J Z * .M^^whU,, how- Vasarian canon had already been 

nSJL wl!i:^ ar,y i m , aster ' radically revised. At this juncture, 

Ji? u® Medici inheritance the real modve was still to illus- 
J®?. J 1 *. J? ut „ th 5 tr0te art history. For example, the 
domains of che Giiardnroba. A good Uccello “Battaglia" on LanzPs list 
many were in the Pitn Palace, for whs the panel of the “ Rout of San 
example, gathering dust in an our- Romano ’* that is still one of the 

of-ihc-wd'- — 

apparent! 


Publishing Office. 150 fl). 


“jW **S e PC niq “ h*3 narrow tor, 
which jhad become Ms .bast sofa ”, 


,Y« wiwt onq would »nM 7 gli’e! , 'inaw- 
# fag'A tdp ja a. time-ntacMne 
to iee old Lodoli among' his stacks 


of -plow re*. 

„ His V^ietian section hagan wi th 
a «ue ;leftoyer. paintings by a 
,G<eek p&mter. not. difficult tq find 
.■#*. Vanfoe,, which, before tfie rd- 
. estobMshment of the art in Italy, 
-.was; thu one (md, only place to- have 
™ *? 8SC ’ J*«t Groece; (meaning! Con- 
-sfontinonle) had to offer” After 
tt»so Byzantine ■ wolrks— possibly 
from, the' time of did glorious deco- 
ration of the Karlye Djaml— vthere 
camfi ; pictures by , JAndred.'. da 
MOrano, Jacob elio del Fiore, Gentile 
da FObruano (considered , Yeh'btlaa 
bec^tiie of his.i rnaiVy -: connections 
^th- Venice) , VivUcull, : Carpacdip, 
Batoid, dll throe Rdf inf; Catena* and 

•*, * 


'' .Such was ine suuanon wmch u ^ - . , 

aw Grand I Duke ; then revolution- ;Guardaruoa?8 auctions of Medici 
teed. In Pietro Leo pa I do’s own eyes, l«wvers, «id so they came to Loh- 
1 his- most '• inipottant measure was “. on and; Paris by devious roads, 
-probably the' removal of the natural , “tmeo one can only conclude Lanzi 
history specimens and the like from a " d Beocivenl Pelf! did not admit 
the '-uffizi' to make lb a, true art ' 5; 1 , mrcepanels to the Uffizi, and 
museum Instead of * near-VFum/er- : did nothing to stop the sale, of the 
kammer. As early as 1769, however, - remaining two, because they felt 
he also ordered A general comb-out: one. large panorama of harsos’ 

n£ U.. i ■ « '■ , *. vnniilo tun. w 


selves, or else foreigners who 
funned their collections while living 
in 1 1 u ly. Reflection soon provides 
the obvious miswer, however. In 
Italy ulono works of t lie great 
Italian musters of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries were easy to 
come by ns well ax cheap. The 
cheapness muttered a lot to the 
collectors, too, as free access to the 
Gmirdiiruha’s stores obviously nicitnt 
a lot to Lunzl and Bonrivuiti Belli. 
Towards the eighteenth century’s 
dose, the eccentric Earl-Bishop of 
Bristol und Derry announced, 
grandly, that he was nddittg to his 
large collection " all that old 
pedantry of ancient painting *’ — 
meaning Italian primitives — but the 
earJ-bisTtop was the first rich man 
In tho field. All the other pion- 
eers had an economic motive for 
rhoir choices, just like Lodoli. 

The economic motive was frankly 
admitted by tho French Chevoiiur 
Artaud de Mentor, who formed 
his collection while living In Rutnu 
in the late eighteenth century, fn 
the preface to the analogue he 
subsequently published in France, 
lie explained that he had decided 
to illustrate art history by gathering 
the early masters solely because 
“ no private man ” could any 
longer hope to secure works by 
“Raphael, Correggio, Giulio 
Romano, Andrea del Sarto, the 
Carracci, Guido and Dontenichino ". 

t ttft be. {added (|iat the economic 
, ^ We WM evidently, reinforced by 
the freedom with which the most 
famous early names were then 
attached to sufficiently ancient- 
looking paintings. Artaud de 
Mon tor believed he owned seven 
Clmabucs, four Giottos and much 
more on almost the same level. 
One can see bow wrong he was 


oidy Gothic irt — which Vasari called 
burbarous ” — but also the arts of 


Whereupon, most fortunately. 
Alexandre Lenoir somehow heard 
that the Hdtel Richelieu was In 
danger, nnd hastened to the scene 
to rescue its garden sculpture. Like 
an aged but efficient firchorse, this 
singular man changed off to every 
possible scene of desolntlon through- 
out the Revolution, in order to suve 
threatened works of art for his 
Music dcs Mnriiinoiits de I'Art 


site of imaginary. Nowadays,' of 
course, it may be u Braque-response, 
or a Shiing-jade-rcsponsc, or u 
Mochicn-pottcry-rcsponsc. At any 
rate, tit is kind of response, which is 
essentially art-historical, runs 
through all art collecting from 
start tu finish. Even in the 
cases of collectors of contem- 
porary art, the guiding star is 
stiH art history because they ere 
always betting mat a favourite new 
painter or sculptor will eventually 
call forth something like a Matisse- 
response or a David Smith-response. 

The key role of this kind nf re- 
sponse is sufficiently illustrated by 
the curious story of tho first re- 
corded effort to fake a major mas- 
terpiece of Western art. Fedcrigo 
II of Muutua was not only a great 
patron nf the arts; he was also 
one of tho earliest true collectors 
nf Renaissance works nf art ; and 
lie wanted a Raphael— the usual 
collector's desire— for Mantua. As 
Captain General of the Holy See. 
Foderigo II was a man die second 
Medici pope wished to please ; so 
lie hit upon the very great Raphael, 
painted as a Medici family portrait, 
of tho first Medici pone and tho 
two cardinals. Tn 1524 he asked 
Clement VII to pry the portrait 
loose from its ihcu owner, Don 
Ouavlnno dc’Mcdici. Instead, 
Ottuviano de’Medici called in 
Andrea del Sarto to make an exact 
copy of the Raphael. When tita 
copy was finished it was sent to 
Manure, where Federigo II 


icspiuisc suitable tn mi Amhvi| del, of. 1 hirer's print of Si Hubert ". Any, 

kind of identification n)' u work of 
art, by style or pcriml, nr place of. 
origin or school of in lists, nr any, 
mn re specific attribution to n known, 
muster, or even tu one of mn his- 
tory's invented musters, like iba, 
" Master of the Rugismtni Gregorii , 
— all these are his tor Jen I rv-poiisuS 
to works of art. Significantly, tilts 
kind of response to works of act hdj 
been unknown, indeed unheard nf in 
die over whelming majority of ort 
traditions tile world lias known. 
Some of you tuny be ustoni^iied to 1 
hear tins; but in these other tradi- 
tions, titu great artists of the past 
were not even remembered, genera- 
tion after generation — unless they 
bad worked wonders, like the grout 
arch i tec i -chief engineer of the 

Pluiruoli Zoscr in the Old Kingdom, 
who became a God. In the Euro- 
pean Middle Ages, there were also 
artists who became s dints, like St 
Elol and Sc Bern ward of HJidesheim. 
But gods and saints nre not what I 
mean by remembered masters. If 
you analyse the historical origins- of 
art collecting, you in fact discover 
that remembering the artists of che 
past is the most important distin- 
guishing trait of rhe five art tradi- 
tions in which urt collecting lias 


hurt 

It K easy to I nugh at iiiuu- 

lciMuU-cciilui-y Italian urt historians 
for tli inking and feeling this way 
uhniit two marvellous, cluscly sinii- 
Im- piciurus, both by great, nearly 
cun lent pin-ary masters, und known 
in him- been literally iitdistiugiiisli- 
able when die second picture wus 
painted. In fact, however, this is a 
wny of thinking and feeling that 
Is universal among art cullcctors as 
well us urt historians. 

The universality of this way of 
dunking and fecldug Is clearly 
proven by many cases like tint of 
the Cleveland Museum’s recent 
proud purchase, and subsequent in- 
dignant return, of a fake painting 
by Matthias Grime w aid. The tests 
tli ;u slut wed the pill ni in g was a 
fake did not alter it, visually ill 
any way. If beautiful at nny tnno, 
ir was just as beautiful after it was 
sent back to the aaa-Ier os when it 
was bought with enthusiasm. In 
tills sumo connection, consider old 
Guiherr do Nogent, an eleventh- 
con tury French ecclesiastic who 
puib) i#hed a powerful denunciation 
of his time’s largo traffic in faked 
holy relics. In Ills De Pignoribus 
San ci o rum, Gulbort made It abun- 
dantly dear that ho hnd nn doubt 
of the beneficial power of gen ulna 
relies of well-attested saints. He only 
objected to the use of the false 
roMct; tu draw profitable crowds to 
pilgrim-hungry ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions. These views of Guibert’s 
require careful thought for a simple 
reason. Unlike tile genu I nene ss of 
wonder-working relics, genuineness 
has nothing to do with the inherent 
power of a work of art — the power 
to appeal to tiie aesthetic sense. 
Thus if all that mattered in a work 
of urt were its power to evoke an 
aesthetic response our museum cur- 
ators nnd art collectors would bo 
less loglcu'l than Guibert de Nogent. 
After all, he really believed that 
relics. If genuine, could cure dropsy 
and. toochache. 


The fact Is, however, that a double 


uniquely uppemed hi the history of 
Art on earth. 

Nor is that till. All collecting, 
whether nf Cuch-CiiUi bottles nr 
great works of art, Is dominated by 
a law nf cnicgories. A Coke-hut tie 
collector dues not want » fake 
Hutchinson bottle uuy more than 
Cleveland wanted a fake Grliiicwald. 
Coke history defines the collecting 
categories for Cuke-bottle collectors. 
Art history defines the collecting 
categories for art collectors. Until 
the masters oi the post begin to ba 
remembered, rather obviously, there 
can be nu categories for art collec- 
tors, mu! if there are no categories, 
any kind of true collecting is auto- 
matically impossible. 

Here, at long last, 1 believe we 
have got to tile root of the matter. 
When the rare urt traditions begun 
tu remember their own musters, 



und 
urt 

nf oui oivit art tradition b i< K rtfilu«tloh that' so clearly proves 
light. In tho next stage of JbjKgJl «rt collecting and art history 
cuss wu Imvc lieea describe J. .tire die shared bloodstream of 
moil began to acquirejbJJjw« Art history wm 

lodoll'8 sble guide, whoa he 
neered the collecting which then 
formed art history. But in 
collecting, art history Is 
(l«S« a key guide, oven if not tho 
< guide. Again, the junk* 
Hectors offer the best testimon; 


oir had not been in time. In that 
event, the Due de Richelieu’s gar 


was 

Ghfb!(f o^ian o apltaeV s response" to 'art isono of the marks tills was tho first symptom of a 
chief nunT^dld Sft snsSct So of dlc fiv c art traditions that Ituve historical response tu works of art. 
SIS » P Much later when federiao produced true urt collectbig. ours lhl« iiistorical response to art, as I 

to Giulio Romano what had really to works oE aesthetically. We 
happened. Giulio, wlio claimed tn 
luive worked on die. original in 

“ - mu ^ 

historical documents. Consequont- 
If A t'vork Of art turns out to be 
false document— even a work of 
art universally loved and admired 
The story’s point mainly lies.' as genuine • for a long time — that 


also respond tu them historically. 
In fnct wc see works of art, not 
morely as things oT beauty, but also 


nmstoi's’ works, not In ttaL 
ing wuv of the liwI-BIsliopnt 
und Derry, but boefluse they' 
wuntod litem. When tun 
opcnotl, the collectors 
largest scalo wore. tn e 
brut hers in Cologne, who 



of the domains of th^ Guardaroba. rumps wos Quite enough to illustrate 
3T& 1 I th ? ni 1 ? of : bHnfeing into the Uccrilo s prospettlva ”. Second, 
Ufflzi dnythlng worthy^ of ; display , |l° wa ^ er ’ riie Quarto Cabin etto is 
Jhera. As ; result,, ^Fra Angelico's “^ Clearest, proof that when Fra 
Llttoluoli tttbertiacle, with Ira origi- Carlo Lodoli first begaii to search 
lwlft-anfo'by Lorenzo GWbferti, came * e . «o c k« of the Venetian ras- 
one of the pub- 1,6 wa s merely responding 

Uc offices, ahd-fio ' dld Plftro 1 della. ffi ej ^ tra Promptness and sensf- 
Francescb’s magfoaf ^diptych of the a novel bur richer wide- 

Duke and Duchess i of Urblnd, which -.ypread impulse that , was somehow 
,was. transferred frem -.tiie, ylUa ; of i , in air of Italy fo th 9 eighteenth 
Ppffiio Imporfaje hi 1773. By the ■ Cf mtory ( ; , . - '^ ncn 

what it 1 felt exclusively in Itah 
bn^dnted.tor.of these ttyo great ■ seems a 


by visiting the dim recesses of the 
New York Historical Society ; for 
g-plyce of 

III 


York Historical Socio 
this was the final rflstin 
the 


“Museum of Christian Art” n uttle later the -- he 
formed in the first half of the ^ 1 greatne**, W 


t ruied on the early art rf * 
Hiiroitc, and tlie 
English dealer in Baltic 
Edward Solly, who 
mini hers of major 
works during the Napolwf 
und atso acquired the ^f 
of the Van Eyck “AdorafM* 

Lamb ", ! 

Solly’s collection wj 
lnuiglit by the d 

£6.10,000' — au fap» J® " 
und that p» tlculwr s , ^ ^ 
nearly a hundred^ spk^^- 
the Treaty of 

ordered the retiffO PiJ. jink 
of the 

from Berlin * Jf? ”I rt f 

Bavo in mi 

war renaratiom- The 

Eyck altarpiece ww tn f ^ 

at last; an ^*J| 3StJ.ff#.iJ- 

■misters w tw SnfWwtSa 
wus grandiosely , 

Giotto and pucw j|| 

were ascending 
in fact. Van Eyc» , , jpP 
dir Weyden 
thorn. It did not MPP» 
bur it happened. ..- , - t 
The balfweyjh^ ^ 

Gallery somewhat d 

TaH»SsS? 


ny. 

ay, as, always, the most trngic- 
poverty-strlcken men nnd 
may succumb to tite magpie 
and tSiese modern juaik- 
glwors will always say to you in 
of pitiful nope that their 
sost found objects " just could 
out to be genuine antiques”, 


-JWi might be 


their most appalHng 'daubs 
really good pic-. 


tenod ou rite French Revolution’s 
destructions nnd dispersals. Most 

K robably, the “ Slaves ” would thon 
avo been sold for garden sculp- 
ture onco again, end would bavo 
found a new home in Neullly or 
vomewhere simitar. Invaded by 
lichen, gatfaorlns dust among the 
dusty laurels, losing now a nose and 
now part of an arm to tite acci- 
dents of all garden sculpture, they 
would not have been seen as Michel- 
angelos, perhaps for many decades, 
perhaps to this very day. Those 
with good eyes would have admired 


Sarto copy in Naples. On die ooo 
hand, art historians still argue about- 
which two square incites of the 
Uffizi's picture were the contribu- 
tion of Giulio Romano, and there- 
fore should not evoko a Raphael* 
response. On the other liana, for 
decades in the nineteenth century 
Italy resounded with tite discord 
between pro-NapIos and Plorence- 
leaning art historians. Each group 
cloimed that their picture was the 
real thing, and therefore uniquely 
worthy of the Raphael-response 
rather than tite somewhat inferior 


then go to lilto museum’s reserves, 
or Into the cupboard whore the 
collector hides his. nils takes, not be- 
cause the work Jii question is any 
less pleasing, but simply because 
it is a false document. The seem- 
ingly Insoluble aesthetic problem 
of authenticity is therefore nothing 
of tho sort. It is easily soluble — blit 
as a historical problem, 

Wlvat is the nature, Chen, of tills 
historical response? It is tho res- 
ponse that makes us say, “Surely 
that is a blue period Picasso ” or'nn 
“ If e head ” or a " good impression 


which urt collecting wus always 
been. It was dearly tho egg from 
which nr | history was ulvyiiys born. 
And since both have always come 
from die same egg, there Is nothing 
surprising In tite fact dint art col- 
lecting und art history air a Siamese 
twins. 

Ask yourselves, therefore, if there 
been nn E. II, 
Abraham’s rela* 
Chaldees, w a 
Memphis in 
the Egyptian Middle Kingdom, a 
Vasari ■ among Herodotus’ gold- 
loving Scythians, or n Luigi Lanzi 
tn Palonque hi Classic Moya times, 
Those questions answer themselves. 
The ubs&nce of anything like art 
history— except fin the rare art 
traditions — - Is in fact tho clearest 
proof of the historical rarity of art 
collecting. Far remember, these 
particular Si a mesa twins are 
inseparable, even by modern 
surgery. 

(£> 1B7D Jotoph AISOP 
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By Eric Hombergar 


For the past ten or fifteen years 
most of the major Influences upon 
English literary intellectuals have 
come from the Continent. It is pos- 
sible that this period of rapid 
assimilation may be slowing down, 
or even have ended — at least aucu 
possibilities were in the air at the 
Sociology of Literature Conference, 
devoted this year to 1936, winch was 
held at Essex University on July 
14-16. For the past three years the 
Essex conferences have been useful 
I weather-vanes of the state of the 
intellectual left. The conference on 
1848 which was held In 1977 (the 
proceedings have just been pub- 
lished by the conference comnut- 
tec) fairly bristled with hostility 
toward tiie traditional empirical 
turn of thought of domestic intel- 
lectual life. The French influence 
was overwhelming. Lacan, Derrida 
and Kristeva were the names on 
everyone’s Ups. This is obviously 
a traui sad antic phenomenon : since 
die fall of Chians Citing, Tel Quel 
has discovered America, and its 
leading figures ere now warmly 
patronized by Yale and Columbia. 
Lacan, Derrida and Kristeva have 
come to supplant a slightly earlier 
troika of writers who have been 
highly in Flue nt ini since the mid- 
1960s : Luk&cs, Benjamin, Althusser 
(and Althusser’s disciple, Pierre 
Macherey). 

The class of LukAcs were more 

E ollticel; 1968 was a major turn- 
ig point In their intellectual devel- 
opment. They ware, incidentally, 

1 almost entirely male. Tbe class of 
Lacan, on the other hand, Is younger 
and decidedly female. These 
feminist intellectuals have been less 
moved by Vietnam and the urn-war 
protests than by, th$ic concern for 
sexual politics. At rimes, they 
seem to have been prepared to cut 


off links with the "old” New Left 
' of the class of Luk&cs if their parti- 
cular interests wore not given duo 
prominence. 

An unspoken Lens lot: lias existed 
between tho class of Lukfics and 
tho‘ Laconians for several years 
and, on tbe evidence of lha Essox 
conference, Hie two groups may bo 
losing the ability to communicate 
with each other. Tiie Lacaninns 
have evolved a highly allusive, meta- 
phoric style, moving smoothly be- 
tween jargons of Marx, Freud, 
structuralism and somiotlcs. The 
danger, at least as felt by non- 
Lacaninns, was that as a group they 
have thus far been remarkably un- 
successful at popularizing their 
basic concepts. They lack a Terry 
Eagleton, certainly the most suc- 
cessful popularizer of Marxism in 
England since John Strachey. 

The Lacanian papers presented 
at Essex were highly complex and 


a psychobiogrephy, not of an author, 
but of a text, is to venture into 
territory where no association is 
far-fetched, no metaphor too fanci- 
ful. And why should the enterprise 
ever come to a halt, as lone as 
clever minds are amusing them- 
selves ? The Lacanian literary per- 
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possible explanation surfuccd after 
two Interesting and highly tradi- 
tional papers by Anthony Arhluster 
and Bernard Benstook. It may be, 
someone suggested, chat theory in 
literary sntciy has become incompre- 
hensible. Lacan, Derrida and Krist- 
evn are formidably difficult writ-ers 
for people brought up In English- 
speaking countries. It . is re- 
assuring that so many of the young 
feminist scholars are well enough 
trained in French, and in the ways 
of psychoanalysis, to take these i 
authors in rheir stride. (It is also ! 
worth reflecting tluit the quality of 
the education needed to read and 
understand a writer like Kristeva is 
available only to a tiny elite in this 
country and in the United States. It 
is surprising that feminists, who are 
notoriously quick off the mark to 
attack the chauvinism and elitism of 
others, do not recognize how this 
“mode” of “discourse”- isolates 
them from their natural political 
allies.) 

Another suggestion to explain the 
reappearance of more conservative 
(ie, more traditionally English) 
ways of talking about literature is 
that we have run out of new Euro- 
pean thinkers. There lias been no 
new. stimulus, no major new intel- 
lectual excitement, over the past 
year. The confrontation with high 
theory may have just paused, just 
caught its "breiuh before continuing 
the ascent. But the suggestion was 
even heard at Essex Unit the 
struggle against empiricist modes 
of thought may be losing ground. 
This was visible in surprising wuys. 

A plausible case was made on 
behalf of Winifred Hobby’s South 
Eiding. In another paper the .sug- 
gestion was made that novels about 
the working class which fall la 
show class militancy may be of 

S reater Interest than those which 
o. 

Come back John Braine, all is 
forgiven I These ,aitd qther once- 
herericnr thoughts wore In the 
air at Essex. Unfortunately 
Kristeva was unable to como and 
deliver her scheduled lecture on 
Cfcline. It would hnvo certainly 
stopped this regrettable backsliding 
nrnong les anglais. Alas, Uic date 
Was In conflict with her uacauces. 

Fifty years on . 

In the TLS of July 26, 1928 Cyril 
Falls reviewed E. E. Cummings's 
Tiie Enormous Boom: 

This is the account of three months' 
imprisonment as a suspect in time 
of war in France, suffered by on 
American attached to an ambulance 
corps serving with the French 
armies. It is a striking example 
of the modernist school of writing. 
Its style reminds us somewhat of 
that of M ?aul Morand, though it 
has considerably less thau ■ his re- 
straint, mingling fierce bursts of 
' declamatory rage with the objective 
- cynicism which the French writer 
> ‘never 3 abandons. Mr . Cummings 
1 shares with M Morand pnd many 
1 other yomig writer? a partiality for 
' ugly metaphors and adjectives. It 
1 may be said that what he sets hlin- 
1 self to describe is nearly always 
' ugly, yet his deliberate choice of the 
unpleasant whenever possible is 
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A child’s picture of war : drawings 
by Marla Garcia, aged twelve, a 
resident of Children’s Colony No 
10, Alicante, during the Spanish 
, Civil War, from They SriJl Draw 
Fictu res I, a collection of war 
dm wings bn Spanish children puh. 
l is lied in New York in /f/.W with 
i in introduction hy Aldous Huxley. 
The hook is in the exhibition “ The 
• Spanish Civil War ” at the 
lliniuinilics Research Center, the 
University of Texas nt Austin, uml 


.\TOnproi‘ilWTW8 . nrwMxiuwni r. 
• which.' may Very'. well ; be central to 
tr“ text But as long ail the " text.* 1 - 
la treated this way, as the autono- 
mous “ gtypn, ”, within .which: one 
' Searches far a “ dispersed suJ>Ject w , 
rite pld-fashibkied lOft will wonder 
what all this has- to do, With tlie 
class .struggle; the;. LukAcrians ; will' 
complain, of. t he fetlahhlng 1 of the : 
text and the resultant kritl-Mandari 
Idealism, and,bburge<ris critics) will 
surely think they’ve come Into the 
; wrong room. There' was precious 
little opposition to the Lacanians 
at the Essex Conference in 1977, 
But this yeat. there was a reappear- 
ance, of quite traditional kjhds of 


Soup; Yetj. lf. hq often abuses .Ian* 
rilidgflb. he produces extraordinary 
.resplts from his battered and ill- 


.n^iuw. iropi ni| umioma ana in- 

treated material. HI» narrative is 


-T --a MW,., mu, WLLU 

.when he as/. wing the methods of a 
i caricaturist if is not always, easy to 
' determine. A csrlcatdrist at rimes 
..he 'almost- certainly is. ... 

much noted, we may. con- 
■sider without' comment what Mr 
Cummings describes at the camp of 
La FerldMapd. It was divided into 
actions., for mon and Women. 
,The suspects seem to have been 
Sc 00 ? « al ,J _fo»*iBners — Belgians, 
■Dutch, ■ British, Americans, and a 

-■ iHrmhAf niHAAa Mrt4JA NM iikM :.i •% a 


¥ our les nelges tla la Busslo 
buy wore visitod from time to lime 
by a com mil too, the duly of which 
was to decide whether they were 
1 innocent or guilty : but tlilx 

machinery seems to nave worked 
very slowly, If it can he snid in 
have worked at oil. They wore 
filthily housed, ill-fed, subjected for 
the slightest fault to solitary con- 
finement in a dark cell on bread 
and water, systematically bullied hy 
pn ogre who held the post of direc- 
tor, The cruelty of their treatment 
was equalled only by its petty stupi- 
dity. The orderlies — wounded sol- 
diers, who seem to have disliked 
being called embusotids by the 
prisoners, which is indeed strange — 
were terrified of their male charges, 
and employed physical force to keep 
the female in subjection. 

Letters sent home wore destroyed 
hi tlio office ; bribes were accepted ; 
the most impudent trickN were re- 
• Pfd4e.i to deceive the 
: -',ln«e^tVwh£f Visited riie camp and 
•make them believe that the inmates 
-wire boused with common decency. 
To turn to the pleasanter side, there 
. are most amusing descriptions of 
some of Mr Cummings’s fellow-cap- 
rives. The Zulu, the Machinc-Men- 
■ dor, the Fighting Sheeny, and many 
others arc most vividly sketched; 
.god tho whole life of the Enormous 
Room most plausibly reproduced. 


t h is drawing is repraducdaili 
catalogue (12ftpp. EawJW 
compiled by Paul Patrick fork 
The Spanish Civil War tort] 
ducal <i vast literature imilfil- 
mass of documents, 

«ml ephemera ; the Spflrtjsji l |K 
War Collection at the HWfgj 
tains more than a thousmjNP 
not counting t|is hwm 
honks on the subject In tht" 
library. There is in the 
much propaganda material, w 
of it horrific — posters, 
and Playthings sum 
hoard pull-string toy of a 
nm militiaman 
Fascism, The attitude^ of t* d 
tellectuals p 
writers , from Bwvitejom^ 
as well as the SpaiM 
--ore well rcprwsnW.®^^ 
impressions of n* 

Journalists ; tb® - * £*’JZ pit 
pie, typed dispatches 
grams sent to anA**m , % 
ugencu hu g Jai ” 

and 1938—" then fj * „ 

porter’s job and 
more truly than aoes_ 
the Bell Tolls , i^j 
liogct-f in the * 

also includes a m, 
manuscript diary at |jj. 
periences in Spamie^Z^ 


the inmates of tho camp pleasanter 
companions than the members of 
the American Red Cross. We are 
aware that tills represents an atti- 
tude very fashionable in a small 
world today, but wo cannot, help 
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The desecration of the image 


By Peter Conrad 

Tie Great Victorian Pictures at 
rhe Royal Academy until September 
17 arc cx-mtva ga n tly ghastly, u 
monument m a corrupt taste. Like 
all decadent art, alley are u com- 
pound of opposite qualities : the 
slick refinement of technique co- 
exists with a sentimental coarseness 
of subject ; rhe expertise of die 
form covers uhc evasions of the con- 
tent. The Victorian painters prided 
themselves on the pettifogging 
accuracy with which they entrapped 
detail, Blit their patience as histori- 
cal researchers or technical execu- 
tants does not make atonement for 
their feebleness of imagination and 
slovenliness of perception. The inure 
auomively they look, the more 
imprecisely they see. This is why, 
si though the Pre-Raphaelites are nm 
represented in the Royal Academy 
show, their net Is the necessary pro- 
duct of the Victorian vision, for its 
very minuteness of perception inis 
turned hallucinatory. 

Whereas the P re-R a phn elites 

transform nature, the official Vic- 
torian pn inters merely misrepresent 
h. In Wboue’s Rainbow ” uhe 
world has gone effusively fuzzy. An 
aureate benevolence irradiates the 
landscape, smudging outlines, ether- 
calling detail and mistily sanctify- 
ing die rustic group of gambolling 
lots and winsome young lambs in 
ihe foreground. The snow in a land- 
scape by Fnrquharson called “The 
shortening winter’s day is new a 
close” is ruddy cotton wool ; the 
lions confronting Daniel in Briton 
. Riviere’s pictures are moist-eyed 
domestic pets ; the stampeding cow 
in Davis's “A Panic” is not at all 
terrified hpr the Imminent thunder- 
storm, but is turning a coy somer- 
sault lor the painter’s benefit — 
evcrrrt/ioro there is a queasy 
‘Mjnirti. The 'laboltr o# pkrtorio} 
(eeftnique is' dot ttuf austere tonsd-' 
emiousde$s' jhe Victorious Imoginod . 
» to be, but a sloppy flnttery of 
sbjects : painting is turning into 
a branch of cnsnierics. 

Bocuii.se this is a kind nf art 
which specializes in telling con- 
solatory lies < about the world, 
It tends inevitably in the direc- 
tion of ndvortlsing, which em- 
ploys imugos to cozen and sub- 
liminuily tlupe us, and one of the 
interest Ing tcaruros of rhe Royal 
Acadeow exhibition is its confirma- 
tion of tills progress. Millais’s 
Bubbles ”, on loan from the soap- 
maiiufacturers whose trade-mark it 
a, noatly exemplifies the image’s 
lapse From sentiincntnl pretence to 
coiniiiercial falsehood. A choracter 
® -Marie Corelli's The Sorrows of 
Satan piously oirined that Millais 
Jifri degraded himself by “painting 
. little green boy blowing bubbles 
of Pears’ soap ”. Millais objected 
Jitat the picture hadn’t, been painted 
o order, but had beon purchased by 
toe company aftor its exhibition, 
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Holy Motherhood ”, 1902, 6u Thomas Cooper Gotch (1854-1931 ), on 
loan from the Ltiing Art Gallery, Newcastle upon Tyne. 


and Marie Corelli made amends in 
later editions nf the novel- Never- 
theless, Millais’s argument about his 
intention is irrelevant : the flaccid 
glamour nml emuting glibness nf his 
style made it ersatz advertising art. 
This 'corruption of Ai-t' by -Industry, to"' 
an Incfdont in: the long history of 
the Image’s desecration, A writer in 
the Magazine of Art in 1889 expec- 
ted that commerce would " pecuni- 
arily speaking fill . . . the empty 
sour of patronage . . , once occupied 
by the Church”. Images in the ago 
of faith were reverent icons, to be 
worshipped ; images in the age of 
commerce arc enticing wrappers for 
consumer items, to bo purchased. 

Alma-Tadema’s " Thermae Aiitoni- 
aniunac ” similarly turns the pools 
of Carncnlla into a commercial 
dream of a luxuriously outfitted 
bathroom, a euphemistic idyll of 
cool tiles, streaky marble and humid 
deodorized nymphs. The Victorians 
are brilliant pulntors of fabrics and 
substances — examples at the' Royal 
Academy are the armature of mus- 
lin girding Lady Anile in Abbey’s 


'ery, Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Illustration to Richard 111 , the 
blond-smeared hide in Poynter’s 
picture of Carthaginian siege, the 
glussy-cirnted beasts of Landseer or 


ilia silky hurein divan of J. F. 
Lewist— because their art Is merr 
-chandlz(ng itself as an elaborate, 
decoradyo surface. expensive 
because liHitd-inodc. Thoy paint fur- 
niture well — the marbled couch in 
Alinn-Tademn’s baths, tlie goads ■ 
destined far tho church bazaar in 
Collinson’s “ For Salo ”, the oppress 
slvcly upholstered interior of Egg's 
“Past and Present” — because their 
art is furniture. 

Three of die pictures In tho ex- 
hibition half-guiltily testify to this 
connncrcinHzation of die image. 
John Phi Hi p's “The Early Cnrcor 
of Murillo 1G3+* 1 sets the artist 
in the market-place, and shows tho 
painter selling “coarse and hasty 
pictures” at n fair in Seville. The 
nrdst makes a double profit from 
his debasement. His clients, not only 
buy his wares but provide him free 
of charge with material for more 
pictures. While they hesitate over 


i heir purchases, lie uses them as 
iiliidels. llcm let la Ward's “ f’.ilissy 
i he Puller ” warns aguiiHt <ui 1111 - 
enmim.-i-c.-inl aesthetic eccentricity. 
Palit-sy cxperi-niciHed with a gro- 
tesque serpentine style while his 
family starved. In Mrs Ward's pic- 
ture he stares in dejection at n litter 
of unsaleable novelties strewn on tlie 
Cion r nf a derelict shell er while it is 
children pout reproachfully : the 
stylistically self-willed orri ;t who 
refuses to com promise with rhe 
expectations of the market is, the 
picture argues, nls» an improvident, 
irresponsible parent. Henrictia 
Ward’s husband Edward contributes 
a complementary image of the artist 
rewarded by public approbation and 
lucrative commissions: in bis 

" Hogarth’s Studio 1739 ” a cherubic 
mob of Foundlings romps In grati- 
tude round Hogarth’s portrait of 
their benefactor, the philonthronlcal 
Captain Coram. Anist and subject 
eavesdrop behind ihe easel. Both 
arc dispensing that charity which Is 
wealth’s pleasantest seff-grui If Icu- 
tioii, Corain hy endowing Lha Found- 
ling Hospital, Hogarth hy perniittlng 
i ho impoverished children to gape 
ut works of art they will never be 
able to own. 

The most fata] bmib we can admin- 
ister to the advertising which solic- 
its and manipulates us U to admire 
it as art — to patronize the form 
while resisting the content, to praise 
“ Rubbles ” while choosing to buy a 
rival brand of soap. The same 
abstinent response Is recommended 
at the Royal Academy. The plea- 
sures of the exhibition, as It hap- 
pens, arc most fonnalisric. This is 
surprising, since rite V let aria ns were 

? i II Dried by the critics of Roger - 
ry’s generation because they neg- 
lected the abstract virtues of ° signi- 
ficant form”, robbing painting of 
its spatial privileges and twisting it 
into a linear, narrative art. Although 
the falsity of the Victorians is liter- 
ary, their intermittent excellence Is 
painterly. They are brilliant at 
painting interior decoration because 
their paintings were intended to fur- 
nish bourgeois rob pis j .they are -tut* 
caanMy good, ina ( at painting flesh. 
The 1 exhibition hoj several ex- 
amples ; Die. whey face .of tho 


bubbla-boy, -his complexion tainted 
by a blush Ilka n smear of original 
sin, unsettling evidence of the car- 
nality of childhood j the .sterile 


smear of original 


sin, unsettling evidence of the car- 


■gg.s nlnbaster skin of Frost’s Sabrina; 
heir the grey-green sickly face of the 
expiring wJfo in Dicksee’s “Confer 
ox- sloti ” ; tlie phosphorescout poisoned 
this chill of Chauortoii’s body in WalUs’s 
iage. picture. In all of these cases tho 
rcor appllcaiiion of pnint has an tut- 
rtlst abashed sensuaHcy which gloats Ihe 
tho more huugrily when tracing the pro- 
asty gross of disease. In Dfcksee’s dying 
The woman or Wallis’s dead Chatter ton. 
xom Anecdotally, the Victorians may be 
ordy . irritating or Insipid ; pictor lolly, at 
free their hest, which means (as this 
“ore exhibition shows) their most lurid 
over —they can be positively alarming. 


Vocal accompaniment 


Music has more to do with the alpha 
rhythm than the aphorism, and 
there is a gulf between titose who 
dispense words and those who can 
dispense wilh them, is not Nat 
Shapiro then rash to undertake an 
Encyclopaedia 6/ Quotation, s. about 
Music ' (Dayid - and CharJes. 418pp, 
£6.95)?' His : IntroduchhMi admits 
except for “ the 1 intuitive, the pure,' 
ihe sensual, and the Intrepid ”, 
writers on music, if not vacuous, are 
generally “ banal, vulgar, inane, 
obscure, pretentious, and almost 
always insufferably ronton do* 1 , • 

It must be said that be proves 
his point especially hi the first sec- 
tion, un invitingly ’.called “Music is 
. . . music does . . . music means 
. , “Music is the fragrance of 
the universe ” (Muzzlnl) combines 
with the no less vapid “laughter to 
the music of life" (Osier) to yield 
by syllogistic progression “laughter 
is the fragrance of the universe of 
life”. Jf “Music is the eye of 
tlie ear” is a conversailon-stopper, 
“ music is the lost’ chord that 
has strayed here from heaven 
will, If you concentrate on it, pre- 
vent all cognitive processes For 
several minutes. Berg’s “ the best 
music always results from ecstasies 
r.f logic” is bracing but BeCtiAiveO . 
could db no better than “music is 
the electrical . soil in which the 
spirit lives”. 


mny find more arable laud among 
the clDth-ears and unsoothed 
breasts. (It is agreeable to learn 
that “ music hath charms to soothe 
die savage beast” Is not a mlsquo-, 
tation, but a dlstortod. echo, of Con- , 
na-evo by .James Braaiston in, TJw.' 

. Man of TastL 1733.' They Were' both 

troubled breast”.) Tliere is plenty 
of good abuse, most of it about 
Wagner (“ Is .Wagner actually a 
tuan ? Is ho not rather a disease ? ’* 


enquires Niotzscba), wbiJo the toso- V 
lately anrimlisical also liaVe - their, 
place. George. Eliot’s "intioic' sweeps 
by me like h messonger carrying a 
messago that -to not for tne" Is ' 
pithy, but Jimmy Duran te’s if’ hate • 
music, espedaMy iwhep U ? s , played ” >■ 

. is pitnier. Hannah- Mode’s “ Going * 
to the opera, like getting -‘drunk. Is , 
a slu that carries Its own punish-. 
raent” will outrage topers a* Well. .. 

It is instructive to cotpparo, rite . 
views of Lenltij Confucius - and. 
Luther on music as an instrument of 
social control,- and to contrast them 
wilh Bizet (“If you were to suppress’ 
adultery, fanaticism, crime, evil,’ and , 
the supernatural there would no , 
longer be die; means for writing one- - . 
'' note 7).' ft. is ;.u$tfuf ter arid a . few . 

. cogent nuggets ("milslc! belps.riot 1 
the topth-flclie ”, “nightingales slug . 
badly ”) i“ one’s . conversational, 
sling shot. But the - ihahi^ririue^ of:/ 
"ie, 
lie 


— is to drive the browser back to 
the recorder, or the tape-recorder. 

Tlierb are a few practical objec- 
tions. There to tpo -much of Am-, 
brass Bicrdo. and George Ads, : coo 
Hftlp ^ftroolsedy^ .' at 'f?* 

the tnu sicologlcal chit-chat of . Pea- 
cock’s Conversfltio'na lists, .and noth-, 
ing from Ldrqa - oi‘ Hesse or Carpcn- 
rier. . Charles Dwrwin’ woa not born 
In 1766,- -b«d there is no oross- 
raferepce between the critic. Paul 


[fume. . Final ly< “ the singing man 
keeps' Ilia shop Jh his tnrOfit " 1 is 
attributed borii'-to. George Herbert 


and Thomas Fuller. Renders who 
do .not have handy copies -of, 
Jacula • Prudentum and Gnanutlogln 
tvill be unable to decide- the truth 
of -the- matter.- ....... i 


The full rates far the. journal Bio-.| 
graphy, reviewed tn our: issue of 
June 16. are: yearly subscription 
of .fqur issues In - th t United States . 
and Canada* $12.56 ; . yearly sub-, 
scrip ti^nj of ufdtic isa teq elsewhere, 
S15; .. ijingle ; copy In' the 'United: 
States , arid .Canada', $3,50: fringlc 
copy elsewhere,- 1>4:' frunt Bdx 11123 
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IjAjO Oxford 
^ctZPj Univeroiity 
1978 Press 

The Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary 

ol Current English 
Sixth edition edited 
by J. B. Sykes 

'The best edited and most useful 
ol all the inexpensive 
dictionaries’ Is how one reviewer 
described The Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary. This new edition has 
been fhoroughfy revised io bring 
H into line with the 1976 edition of 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary. 
With its 19,000 headwords and 
49,000 vocabulary items, the new 
POD remains the most useful, 
versatile dictionary of Its size 
and price. Sixlh edition. £3.25 

The British 
Tax System 

J. A. Kay and M. A. King 

This book examines, tn simple 
and concise terms, the economia 
principles of taxation, and 
outlines the main sources of 
revenue: Income Tax, Capital 
Taxes, Corporation Tax, and 
Indirect taxation. The problems 
and distortions of the system as 
a whole are described, and 
suggestions made for 
implementing radical reforms. 
£6.50 paper covers £2.95 

I Learning 
Non-Aggression 

The Experience of 
Non-Literate Societies 
Edited by 
Ashley Montagu 
In this book a number of 
anthropologists discuss how it Is 
that some societies are so little 
aggressive compared with 
I others. They examine hpw adults 
behave to each other and " ' 
towards their ohlldrert In 
relatively peaceful, non-lfterate 
societies; and proceed to 
examine the wider Issues of 
what conditions make an 
Individual, and the society In 
which he lives, aggressive. 

1 1 1 ustrated paper covers £2.25 
Qa/exy Bboka 

Systems of Cities 

Readings on Structure, 
Growth, and Policy 
Edited by Larry S. Bourne 
and James W. Simmons 
This collection of articles oh the \ 
megalopolis provides ;; ; 
documentation on the growth and 
. sprttjsdofVrbM development,' 
the IbcaPph.s/zp.efructuroj and- 
: .^frfa/enHatton of cities In? *• 

' different hatlorial urbaffsystetns, 
and the links between Individual 
cities and the system as a whole. 
Problems of urban growth and 
■decline, and the national urban 
serifement debate', aw also • 
discussed. ; Paper coyOte £0;$5 . 

Federico Fellfnf 

Essays in Crtydferr) . 

Edited by 

Peter E.Bondanella 

This colleollon of essays on one 
of today's most Important 'film. • 
directors includes several , ' 
interviews with Fellini as well as 
articles on his work In general . 
and on specific films. The 1 
contributing critics Include Arid r4 
Bazin, Peter Harcburt, Christian 
. Metz* and Alberto Moravia. ' : 
Illustrate*! paper covers E&25 ■ 
Qalaxy Books 
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The Essential 
Frankfurt School Reader 


ANDREW ARATO and 
KIKH GFBKAKDT (Eds.> 

An introduction la ihe l-’rankriirl 


it ii imiuuuuivu “t * , , . . 

School Tor the liiiellsh hpeakliiB 
reader, c. £15.00 hardback, «. H.*S 


[laiierbark 


Moral Life 

RODGER BEEIILF.R 
Tlie author of rids hook opposes 
the most prevalcaft and mi [limi- 
tative contemporary . views on 
morality, c. EB.DO hardback 


Shandyism 

The Character of Romantic Irmip 
PETER CONRAD 
Tills hook finds an alternative 
tradition for Tristram Shanau o.v 
tieiniursiratlufi Iw ctiiiiplii-.il t*d aim 
central slBOificaucc to iiniinniif 
culture. £9.50 Hardback 


nn 


Descartes Against 
the Skeptics 

Ii. M. CURLEV 
Ih'scartcs 1 thoughts 

mellioflnluB.v mid tlie issues tnai 
.j«wu special problems to niodarti 
students are dLscussed In tlie con- 
text of Ills scientific interests umi 
uf tlie scepticism prevalent in Ills 
(lav. £9.50 hardback 


The Metamorphosis of 
Greece Since World War II 


WILLIAM H. McNEILL 
The author has searched out the 
cure of tlie Greek tradition and 
cvamlned Its influence on con- 
temporary developments, c. E7.95 
hardback 


Property 

Mainstream qiu! Critical Posfii'uiy 
C. B. MacPllERSON <EiU 
This book brings together ten 
classic statements nn property and 
places them In historical unit criti- 
cal perspective . c. £10.00 tuml- 
- back, c. £3.95 paperback 


Art, Aesthetics, and the 
Christian intelligence In 
the Wovfes of St Augustine 


ROBERT J. O’CONNELL 
This IkxiIs rivals vwtli AiigusKiii-'s 
views on iiuniait values a ml par- 
ticularly on art and beamy, a mat- 
ter of considerable slgnfftcimn- for 
tliu wltole of Augustine's thought, 
c. £8.00 hardback 


Poor People's Movements 

H’/ip Titty Succeed, How Then 
Fall 

FRANCES FOX PIVEN and 
RICHARD A, CLOWARD 
Tho authors conclude that wliUL Is 
won by the poor politically Is won 
h.v mass defiance, not by (he use 
of traditional political systems, 
t. £7.95 hardback 


Contributions to 
Modern Economics 


Selections from Collected 
Economic Papers 
JOAN ROBINSON 
An invaluable summary of Joan 
Robinson's work aijd on essential 
tool For ' students of economic 
theory, c. £8.50 hardback, c. £3.95 
puperliack 


Philosophy East/ 
Philosophy West 


A Critical Comptaison I tul (an. 


ant] liHropeun 


To the Editor 


Authors and 
Unions 


manifest. We hove for a long while 
now had what Dr Diivie hns called 


literary Antigones, outside the city kind of relish for 
wall, with schemes which tuku little nnu resilience as 
iiccount of wliat exists (and hns much of tlie jotit 


of subject there wus nothing of til to 
social reformer. He bad the same 
kind of relish for Cockney humour 
will be found in 
journalism and Uteru- 


‘ Vice and 
Vigilance 


IIVLUIIIIL Ui miUL titUJlO -.MM - , J - ■ « | 

Sir,— In dismissing flic idea of n exisicd) within, in the streets, the tuns of ms Unic. Tlie : tuehniquo he Sir, — In her extremely lntereitiiu 

riters’ union court, among the chorus. PNK is j^„ T h hl/^nwii review ^ of j Kd ward v J. Bristo w'j Vi« 


writ ers’ union Hugh Tluunus (Lc-l 
tew, July 21 > soys: “Writers are 
individuals, and only litui ones work 
well iu packs.” I continue to he 
amazed at die repeated nmarif that 
the unionization of writers lias 
m to do with collective wiimij 
as dUlinct from collective bargain 
ing. That a bus driver belongs to 
iJic TGWU dntfstl'i nuum lIi:iI lii* 
whole branch is siimilf .meimsly try- 
ing iu climb Into his cnti. 

The Writers’ Guild haft been a 
union for over twenty years, nod u 
union for hookwrkers and stage 
dramatists for three. Nothing, I’m 
sure, will persuade talents as diverse 
ji Kingsley Amis and Aiieus Wilson 
l«j write « book in a pack hut thiir 
hasn't prevented them joining the 
imiuii to fight for better terms to- 
gether. “’Tis the eye of childhood 

that fears n painted devil." 

MAUREEN DUFFY. 

Joint Chairman, The Writers 
Guild of Great Britain, 4.1ft Edy ware 
Knud, London W2 1F.U. 


court, among tlie chorus. PNU is 
inside the city, to be sure — but alert 
and critical of what it sees there. 
And it finds time to attend (us your 
reviewer Indicated) to the 


camera afforded him Ida, own tind Vigilance (Juiy“‘uT"M,I£! 
special facility for recording it. Warner, having gfven »U 
The historical intro due non by |,| nmo ) for the enactment rfK 
I .was in fact .by obsccno Public atloiu Art 


“ Charles Harvard 


, si?? jsse., srri^s. .h«. 

thing to do with collective writing without the dty, Antigone herself < tiie C V* and* A v^ OC i ety for the Suppression ^ 

rargoiii- (not t0 mention the less disaffected *"& JJH £ v, “ ■ F 00s » My. that i, £ 


inlinbiiams) would have 
at all. 

MICH A 1 

Genera] Editor, PN Review, 
Cnrcuner New Press, 330 Com 
Exchange, Manchester M4 3BG. 


an art and a craft. pir the mhliti- that Lathi Chatterleu'a Lover mi 
• L SC 1 1 M IDT. graphical record I shoujd mid that tried. So n frequently was, in earlier 


Paul Martin 


Sir,— The circumstance attending 
the original publication of Paid 
Martin's Victorian Snapshots (dis- 
cussed iu Peter Keating’s review 
of Paul Martin : Victorian Photo- 
grapher, July 17) may be of 


some of Paul Martin's work wtw 
also published during the 1930s by 
rhe Oxford University Press iu a 
book entitled This Man's Father, 
but the reproductions by photo- 
lithography wore very inferior. 

NOEL CARRINGTON. 

Lambnurn, Berkshire. 


Edwin Lutyens 

Sir, — In Mary Lutyens's letter to 

ETOnS I* was "ac^thuT 5 time U'llfo'S 

editor of Country Life's bunk-pub- _ S “ sn " ¥ Q ![i o A A? 01> - n !!) n t.. . Sm 
livlimp Hf.iM.-tni pnt Thi> .n.in. Lady Sackville (reviewed June 301 


quently 

years, but only when magiantn 
were being asked to order in fc 
struction under the 1857 Act. Etui 
so, the book usually went to fo 
flames unread : it was always beiu 
seized among heaps of less notoriou 
stuff, everyone knew trilby 
reading it that it contained Ihi 
Words, and the corner newsqti; 
from whose shop it had been is 


pounded seldom cared much trta 
hr 


Literary 

Magazines 


liyliiiig depaitment. The magazine 
had been featuring photographs of 
Victorian life, sporting, society and 
agricultural, from its earlier records 
or from its correspondents. T think 
it was this that brought Paul Mai Lin 
one day into my office at Covent 


Sir,— Jnn SUkiu (Letters, July 21) Garden with some of bis collection. 


Chinese, Islamic 
Philosophy 
An embracing cridcal comparison 
*»f contemporary Eastern and 
Western philosophy,, c. £10-00 


surely understands tlie vuliic nf 
having more than one editor for a 
magazine. His own is run by a com- 
mittee of nine. PN lie view is run 
by throe individuals different^ iu 
temperament, taste and vocation. 
Mr Silkin expects from us a politi- 
cal mauifeato. It Is this sort uf 
orotund politics which we do not 
have and which we try to uvoid. 
Hence I must decline his challenge. 
Let me Just sa^ that for " us” 


nf which quite a few wore nf his 
toricui events which lie hud taken 
for the newspapers of die time. 
Martin loved bo talk of liis old days 
and found in me a ready listener; 
mo ready, I suppose, for my stuff 
wora often in despair at the length 
of such sessions. However us die 


Lady _ . _ 

makes two absurdly false assump- 
tions in her account of the rclat inn- 
ship between l.udy Sackville and 
my father, Edwin Lutyens, which 
must be corrected in fairness to my 
mother ”. The evidence comes dir- 
ectly from Lady Suckvi lie's diary. 
She never criticized Lady Emily 
L u Lyons for her devotion in the 


happened to It. What everyone no* 
remembers as the “trial 1 ’ o[ Ldj 
Chtuieiicv's Lover tnok place ilfe 
Old Bailey in October 1960 and the 
charge wits brought under lie ISiJ 
Act's namesake, the Obscene 
lie nt ions Act 1959. 

C. H. R0LPH. 

Rnshett Edge, Brain Icy, GiiMcrA 

GU5 OLII. 


nwstlc faith which absorbed so much 
of her time and whose disciples 


From the Greek 


filled her house, but in one instance 


S tinted a request received frum Lady 
niily horself to “take 


Sir, — I a in sorry but I mustdedut 
i lint Professor W. Sidney Allen (L« 
let s, July M) is talking naif thro# 
iisunauis 


his distinguished hat about mptl 
and pipteta In tho )ioem you pA 


;e pt»ur Ned! 

M UI1 ^ in" as the liouso wns full; unoiher f .. r a ... 

idea“of □ Tiook ‘^adualiy took“slmpe , typical reference Is q lejegraiu from fished, 'in the mountain church’ da 
lie dug out more and more muieriul Lutyens asking Lady Sackville . to word I saw on the offertory ta 
In the form of glass negatives, I 


regret now that my directors in- 
sisted that the book should be given 


„„„ pT nrn . . srateu vuac tn« uuus snuuiu ue 

SXSa- t« d ^ wider interests by facing his illustru- 
the t common ground la, par- i,lons wltli those of sporting and 


iculatist one. S^ssnu has j»rcfi*i-red s „ L .j L . t y phntogrnplis whose snlijcrls 


im call uni- lungiizilie'.s quest “pie- 
poljficnl " to ovoid just Lhe diffi- 
culties (if terminology hi which Mr 
Silkin finds. himself. Mr Sisson does 
not have on nbstrocmhlc political 
position, stance, or sentiment— 
which Is hardly to say ihnt ho 
doesn't have a politics. 

It is not for ino to defend my 
verses from Mr Silkin'* strictures, 
hut to argue for PNll, my fellow 
editors and niy&olf. If, ns we 
believe, “ culture ” Includes “ poli- 
tics ”, It Is In the diverse particulnrs 
of that culture that the politics ure 


they considered more ill the tradi- 


tion of Country Life itself. However 


I was able to let him have his say 
mi his own life-story which inter- 
ested me particularly for tlie tight 
it throw on printing technique. It 
was a period when tho revival of 
wood engraving for book-illustration 
wns iu its heyday — Margaret Leigh- 
ton, Agnus MIHer Parker oiul many 
more — aud I found Martin more 
than a little scornful, os a master- 


put him up for n few nights mi his 
return from Indiu us his own Imusr 
would apparently not huve mum fur 
him. Tho telegram enme from Mar- 
sallies. 

As T gave Mary Lutyens lhe 
chnnci! to limk over sonic uf ihese 
private diaries I am ustiiuitlied linn 
she missed thuso teferuticos. Inti 
Ludy Sackvillo's haiidwriiiug is slow 
work to read and she did not have 
tho opportunity to spend hundreds 
nf hours ou ilium us I did. For 


(and i n pied down) was uiptete, tffll 
a clem- capital pi, ana not B ™ 


another view oF tho Lutyens family 
life f found it interesting in read 


engraver of the old school, of their 
tocniiiiiuo. 


I can confirm that in his choice 


Elizabeth Lutyens's A Goldfish 
Bowl (London, Cassell, 1972). I tun 
suro that Mary Lutyens has nut 
forgotten her sister's hook. 

SUSAN MARY A I .SOP. 
Niirtiiaast Harbor, Maine 0-1C62. 


mist runs! iterated by me. And vis 
was I, ignorant of modem Ctai 
to mistrust a notice scrawled bi 
(presumably) u Greek dorlc, or I 
he sure that in modern Grea 
fiipfc/ii qimld not have shifted^ 
much the same irunsitivo meoarJ 
as r hi plain ? A pity, betw« 
pipiete struck me ns rauier a 
wind. Pop in your penny. ■ 
GEOFFREY GRIGSOJf. 

Broad Town Form bouse, mu 
Town, Swindon, Wiltshire. 
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Daedal Jack 
and ‘Ulysses’ 


Among this week's contributors 


Sir,— I 
of the l 
which Ji 


do not tow 


liarody (Letters, 

»,"« ““™ a rnL! 


Ima. 

Foe. 


— (Bdir, - 

5 0n 4Aa Jor 1 literary .wdrht. 


VII Oiwjw Jiiunny worm, 

:Jio Rillhort place the literary port 
traits oi women Within a h(s to ileal-' 



nat- 


V’iCTOR T^NER' aml 


iDlTH TUunkr . , 

t study af OriHtlan >'1sfkuaoc 
from an anthroi - • - 
point. £12.00 taa 


staitid* 


IfackweJI 

Publisher, j v 

^Alfred Streb!,*6rfo«i‘ 


Daniiu. Aaron’s books include 
lFWtei's on the Left, 1951, and 
7 Vie Unwritten War : American 
Writers and the Civil War , 1973. 

J. J; G. Alexander is Reader in tiie 
History - of Art at the University of 
Manchester. 

Joseph Alsop’s books include The 
Reporter's Trade (with Stewart 
A I sop), 1958 and From the Silent 
Earth, 19G4. 

CfiorpRKY Bkahd’s The Work of 
Robert Adam was published curlier 


J. K. Hyde's Society and Politics in 
Medieval Italy was published in 
1973. 


Caen. Jenkins Is the 
Andrd Me 



autlior of 

efraiu, 1972. 

H. G. Judge ia Director of the De- 
partment of Educational SLudies at 
Oxford. 

Vladimir Kusin’s The /nfelleclual 
Origins of the Prague Spring was 
published in 1971. 

Robert Langbaum's books include 
The Cayaty of Vision, A Study of 
mu 

stetileir q. 


Kunnbtii Mom’s most recent book is 
The Singularity of Shakespeare, 
1977. 

Anthony Pagdkn is the editor of 
Hemtln Cortds ; Letters from 
Mexico, 1973. ■ 

Arnold Paucker is Director of the 
Leo Baeck Institute, London. 

Stiiart PtGGOTT’S books include. 
Runs in a Landscape , 1976. 

William H. PRrrrHARD’s Seeing 
Through Everything : English 

Writers W18-19-10 was published last 
year. 


Murray 

his wife's autograph nib 
ISM ami which wa* S 
in Ulysses , but I «J. 
some infonnatJon "Jj* 
prove useful. The Jg 
us .early as J 858 ' 
primed In an ioiport*^ Dow® 
lit ora ry periodicaL «« 


litorory periodical, ftod 

Erected by John i (Xjaua w* A. 


trecicu uy gy «■ 

tho Vulgate of 

Pope) appeared tK,* 


trated Magazine mj™. 0 f ? lli*r» 
as “ ii i»crfect curl' period 
«ure ” taken W'iSj'w. 


turc wwu vJfrt Pkeyaae. w 

cal, the New ^ovetg 

editor of Grakam^Jv^s, 


euirnr or r k . heci 

remark, “That Is thej 1 
the kind we over read. 

The 


4 


nbbljahod this year 


-« oiiww t»; year. The poetp must IgJ* I 

^ ’raSt?' Dv^p^^APHiAEr.'a , books ' include by tite WJ 

micp,. !^.icn .wtis Problems of r Political Philosophy, lng, Ulysses, »r « ^ 
a ‘ :■ 1970J-. undur vurious titles w.SL 


under various ’m***-^ 


Cullen Bryant’s ^ i«i» 
Poetry ana Song (I JJJJ 
Wells's A Parody AJ J ^^pS. 


College, .Oxford. 


r™ A nc S* T H Indiana University 


P^rtm Cojjuad’s book.3 include Ttfe -L*- , ... G^cat Rebellion 1642-60 ; 1966, and 

yietpritm Tr.easttre-nau^e, 1973, «nd' Lloyi^ As si stant The Late Troubles in England, r ~ 




Shandylsm, 1978. . . 


Keeper In the 
•\ Wescpru ’ Art' at 


Margaret DcwWjDSOn'b Children's MiVsSum, Oxford ' 
ia published 'eariier this - . . > 


Depahment of 
the -Ashmoleou 


19Gd. 


Minds .•-yCw- 




. M*R y Lutyenh's most recent book is 


foa*EPU EpsthiN is the editor of the The Raskins and the ^dVaus^ 1972 . poems , 1974 


Alan Sillitob's collections of poetry 
me I tide Storm and other poem^, 
1974, mid fiarZ)ar(mia and other 


magazine The American Scholar. D. M. MacKinnon's books” include J^vio STAiims is rite editor of The 
Gavin Ewart's most recent' collet;- : The Problem of Metaphysics. 1974, Lanaalnti , Imagination, published 

lion of poems. Or Where a Yining David MiTch ell'a Queen rhr;*i»h a i eart,cr yoar. . ; 

Pfingiiin Screaming, was pub---: Was published^last'yS” ? hristabel , Micuarl Strig bos played in the. 
hshed last. year. , • ! ■ * r . Bed Onion jazz Band in- New York.. 

Oo-VALb GMEMk^ edition of SagiUel 1 T ■£ J?i 8 <*** PM* will be pub- 

Johnsoil'sj political Wititigif vyls nub- ? n ihe F «™dy, 1973. hslied in the autumn.' 

lished.-'ldst . ; : Wclubd Cross- D. C. Watt Is Professor of Inter-' 

liwcj UoMhimdERV n?ost recent igwt'. 0 a C «bipet . natioiifil History at die London 

benool or Ecohonilqs., " 

include C. , M. ( WoppHoustfs -.The Struggle, 

Ke,r . ivus ptiblisl^f j 
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Catching up fast 


By Ugo Varnai 

ALBERTO ARBASINO : 

Fratelli d’l tails 

663pp. Turin: Einaudi. L6.000 

Fantnsoii Itallnni 

430pp. Rome : Cooperaiiva Scriuori. 
L7.500. 

Fratelli d’ Italia could be seen os 
ihe most remarkable literary by- 
product of the Italian *' economic 
miracle ” of the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. Published in 1963. it 
registered and at the same time 
exemplified the parallel change 
■hat was taking place in the cul- 
tural climate of the country. This 
was basically an nggiornamento, a 
hig catching-up operation. A new 
breed of educated Italians hud 
taken to travelling abroad and 
reading foreign authors, and were 
importing wonderful samples of 
whar lay beyond the traditional 
boundaries of the local 
humanities — beyond the orchard 
wall. There was a rush to assimi- 
late, and Alberto Arbasino’s 
characters were early in the lead. 
One felt one was wntching the 
emergence of a type of cultivated 
young Italinn who understood mod- 
em patterns of sexual and intellec- 
tual enjoyment in every context, 
the drawing-room and the motor- 
way, the ttieatre and the visual 
art>, music, opera, novels, ideas, 
personal relations, interior decora- 
tion, fabrics, friendship, fashions, 
fond— and of course love. European 
culture was like a pool of delights 
from which one could freely draw. 
And tlie ultimate delight was that 
you could at long last talk about it 
all in a civilized way, quote the 
right names: 

M once put the question to 

Wilson.” 

“Edmund ? “ 

“No, Angus 

You fair like a citizen of Europe. 

-4r6asiab was ideally equipped 
for r «e task of . shaping' , alL this, hito 
a novel. Froni "19s 5, Wjten ne vvns • > 
in his mid -twenties, he bad been 
reporting on what was on and who 
was who in Paris, London, Amster- 
dam, Antwerp, Copenhagen, Frank- 
turt. us well as in Milan, Venice, 
SpoleLo, etc, his zest and intelli- 
gence matching the abundance of 
the material (his first collection 
of such pieces, Parigi o cara, 
I960, runs to 750 pages). He had 
alio shown unusual gifts as writer 
of fiction in the stories of 
Eonoiiimo lomhardo (1959), parti- 
cularly in what is hi effect Lhe title 
ttory, " II ragazzo perduto ”, a 
spirited account of male hnmo.se x- . 
ubI liaisons in an ironically 
charged intellectual setting. There 
were signs of a recurring temp- 
tation to overdo things: to quote 
lop much, for example; but it was 
ail done In a spirit of youthful 
raillery. Thus the main story, 
attributed to an “ Anonymous Lom- 
Mrd writer « 1955 ”, was intro- 
anVi by pages of epigraphs, 
that P re ! im »nary note explained 
•□at in the original manuscript 
mere were many footnotes: we 

Wl ramnnuil ....I,, _ 1 1 


Above all they have passionate and 
ironic conversations : indeed the 
hook at times sounds like a vax 
(and brilliant j conversation piece. 

A wonderfully amusing, hut uNn 
an exasperating hook: a sort „f 
duel between Arbusino's deeper 
powers as a novelist «nd his com- 
pulsive passion for cultural and 
social mnejsm— W hat he likes to 
ca I Kulturkritik. The latter in- 
volves a tendency, simply, to 
overdo things. Wittily, of course: 
but Hn effect of “ too- much ness ” is 
created. At certain points, our ad- 
m iriui on is mixed with vexatiim. 
We sigh for i lie shorter, sliurper 
bonk that is inside. 

The new version of Fratelli d’lta- 
Jiti, thirteen years later, is elegant- 
ly produced as an expensive paper- 
back, and causes immediate sur- 
prise by its bulk. And indeed it 
turns out that the original] text has 
been enlarged by more than one 
third, some 80,000 words. It is not 
clea_* whether Arbasino is reintro- 
ducing material provisionally 
pruned in 1963, or writing nd hoc 
additions: piobuhly it bit of hoih. 
The general formula Is “more of 
ihe same”. The story is unchanged, 
bar minor detaih : life homely 

nnnie of the Italian protagonist, 
Antonin, is changed tn a Dannun- 
zian Andrea ; the colour nf the 


sports MG changes from milk-white 
to periwinkle-blue (" like mv 
eyes ' , says the Swiss narrator). 


Snow on the North 
Side of Lucifer 

Four iioeuis froui a 
sequence 
by AIubi Nilliloc 

Lucifer Turned 

Lucifer turned to God and said ; 

You tvant my heart, you want my heath 
In giving both T'd be your slave. 

If only one — I'd bleed to death. 

They arc ns inseparable ns breath 
That, coming from my mouth, meets ice 
And in the stillest air makes smoke. 

God did not speak. Ha never spoke. 

Others had to work his throat 

And shape such words in ihcir own voice 

That God, hy silence, made his choice. 

But only Lucifer used verse 1 

To save his heart, to save his beutl — 

And still God did not speak or curse 
But, spewing cataclysmic gall. 

Condemned poor Lucifer to fall. 


daddy's patrimony is raised by a T »p -l-i-m*- 

Sir m: jet s Lucifer and the Moon 


operate retrospectively), hut with 
present-day Italian standards of 
wliat will impress. The rest is a 
scries of extra helpings of Kultur- 
kritik. These are as tasty as ever, 
but far too rich. 

Arbasino Is one of the few con- 
temporary Italian writers to whom 
one remains grateful whatever they 
may do. . He has played a unique 
role in changing some of the basic 
terms of reference of literary dis- 
course in Italy, and in creating an 
adequate medium for it through n 
remarkable ciggiorrinineiito nf 
Italian literary prose. No uue bus 
done more, by precept and exam- 
pl& to free it from pretentiousness, 
1 and pomposity.- - His own. style of 
writing is ■ derived front spoken 
Italian (he has a marvellous ear 
for the inflections of the colloquial 
register), but Is of course exqui- 
sitely lltorary. This is Arbasino at 
his hest— with that mixture of ilan, 
cottiness, intelligence. Intem- 
perance, competence, snobbery, 
frankness and caustic humour. 

One can envy him his lack 
of concern for the expectations nf 
some at least of his admirers — per- 


„ removed nearly all of 
tha / is - 178 with 
quotation^ from John Donne, Kin- 
vft’Ji J ,°J? n the Cross, Stendhal, 
Hi- W - S. Gilbert, Voltaire! 
jjacreon, Scott Fitzgerald W 
Including a feood ' 
Wither of fellow Lombard writers. 

this -pointed .to a kind of inteni- 
fraMr which is. still present in 
. d Italia: an account of 

summer in Italy — the sum- 
cu1.i.,F, a * t i mes > both sexual and 
louno i PA-R-Broup of sophisticated 
aa r»!n 6a ^ s ' Swiss narrator, 
German U an * Frenchman, a 
time ! v ■ • We ger, at the same 
* Italian p a, ^y of the standard 
iStf * ft re P° rt . on ' the 


CotnbiL - cultural models. They 
Pjfiaeinent uL intellectual. 

natural a 1 *! 1 a robusE appetite 
Bbout, in. fK e ^ j °y me nt- They drive 1 
fi t i leJr sport? cars ' (and 

th ? y , are ” res ‘ 
their ». a , nt l plve points 

{®Pla fhF I/' the Y Pick 1 •; up 
• *n cine. 


(1959) parti- ? nme ,eBSt of his admirers — per- 
ffect the title haps he regards these expectations 
perduto". a 2 s u inmate ly conventional, and still 
lale homosex- “«•"* ^ot the very notion of a 
n Iroiiicallv gQod novel IS . dea “ nild tbat all 
letting. There 0n P . can y do today is to stick to 
: wring temp- writing (or rewriting good “ non- 
as: to quote n , ove,s ■ ? ut then ^is non-nuvel 
e; but it was does conlain a B° od novel, 
of youthful From non-novels to non-books, 
main story, Ftmtasini italiani is a non-book, 
inymous Lom- SH Y S Arbasino: just a collection or 
", was intro- newspaper articles and other pieces 
of epigraphs, on the Itnlian scene, to provide a 
3te explained running commentary which is not 

I manuscript meant to be solemn or systematic, 
ootnotes: we ‘ fragmentary rather, rhapsodic, 
rly all of aphorist Ic, very corporeal, very 
is, 178 with * spoken ’, very vocal, lateral even : 

Donne, Kin- a pd therefore a performance, a 
oss, Stendjial, pI*Yj a show . . (never use one 
srt, VoltRir^ definition when a dozen wljl do).' 
zgerald ■ and Some .of..idie original - pieces' 
ng a good appear td have been adapted, and 
•Bril writers. rewritten: “ recycled ” being per- 
ind of intern- hops . die appropriate technical 

II present in word . in 011 r word-oriented culture, 
account of Ar basin o's show of professional 

y — c h e sum . energy and wit is, as usual, quite 
sexual and impressive, and his comments on 
sophisticated cultural, literary and social trends 
viss narrator and events are very entertaining, 
enchmnn a' One .notices traces of an increased 
at the same lining, towards common, sense in 
rhi» Rfonrinr/i many matters — with the notable 
‘nnrt nn rho exception of some uncharacteristi- ' 
Tn the earlS cally melodramatic hints in ■ the 
naw lkum™ comments, inspired by the tragic 
tJS SU3S72 death of Pasolini. 
e qnd. amir- just as the author is fascinated 
6 ih 'affluent by the transient nature of the 
characters social and cultural scene, he now 
models. They seems to be irresistibly attracted to 
. intellectual, a form of writing that must be 
bust appetite equally as , transient, at times 
t. They drive' almost a case of art aiming to imi-, 
t? cars ' (and tate life by becoming indistinguish- 
us • as more able from it This has the makings 
•ey are f res- of a poetics: the poetics of the 
d give points disposable syringe. Arbasino men* 
ey pick' : up tinns this gadget (in German) with 
*es", in cjne- obvious dee. Its squirts remind 
)odsi t on the j him ■ of "an -organic fluid, molto 
^whpqtic’o." Then 1 you’ can tiirp'iV.if 


Lucifer wanted to be God 
For aeons the side-pain festering 
In servitudal love sent him 
Striding across heaven and hack , 

Till one day the blizzard struck : 

God knew. 

For no good reason — so it seemed — 

The snowy whirlwind dragged him 
Round and round. Ice built up 
And sweated him to fear. The slick 
Sun tricked Lucifer to act 
And then betrayed him: 

Nn one umis nn (irgufiient ii'ilZi God. 

When lucid burning Helios returned • 
As if nothing had occurred 
Lucifer trusted It no more, 

Tn Ins fist he clenched the ice 

Tighter still in case 

Fire scorched through and melted it. 

Lucifer gazed at the moon : 

Felt no fear, heat, or tiemonly sweats. 
Was crazed with love for the huge moon. 

The moon, templing God, loved Lucifer. 
And so he fell. 


Lucifer’s Decision 

Lucifer slept on the journeu south. 

But only once — 

For in the morning he had to decide 
Whether, having crossed the river, 

And said goodbye to the moon. 

When no more dogs mere barking 
Nor hut smoke could be seen 
Nor any voices heard , 

Whether to take the left 
Or right arm of the road. 

It was best not to stop ..... 

' , Not think of warmth- ■ 1 . ' 

'. , r.; ,i‘ But-lting? witKqMThdiiiJu.to tefiror right,. • : ' : ' - 

I . ... • -is4 wltdernesg^^mhU^'grdeH y - •; 

In which one lived as long / 

And learned far more . ■ ; f . . . 

Than aftqr the exhaustion of a quick decision, , 

Or the utter rt^m of a right one. - * .' ■ 


Memorials being: sacred • 

God pwde 'a star of Lucifer 

7i(m the. brilliant morning star 
That suited, navigators best. : 

God being what he is ' 

He made another<star • , 

The first star of evening ■ '• 

That all women blessed. ‘ ■ 

They weFe the hinges of the sky 
That never met. One chased. 

The Qthdr followed , ; Who. did what ^ - 
. .. Was made impossible to te^t : . 
Neither wondered joho began it. 


.. .... Trmped M tkQy were, md are, . • 

..., • , Jn ihpgame planet. Y . • * , , . -.: . .... , ■/ . . 
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The 

Theatres cf 
George 
Devine 

by Irving Wardlc 
‘Irving Wardlc’s account 
of Devine’s life is out- 
standingly good.’ B. A. 
Young, Financial Times 
‘A very line book indeed. 
It is a sensitive, reticent but 
sluewd account of the 
life and work of this * 
massive, unsentimental man, 1 
John Osborne, Observer. 
Tull of good stories and a 
great pleasure lo read.' 
Michael Ratcliffe, The Times 
224 0145 3 Illustrated, £8.50 

Haddelsey’s 

Horses 

Paintings by 
Vincent Haddelsey 
Text by Caroline Silver 
with Vincent Haddelsey 
A superb collection, primed 
in full colour, of paintings 
of horses in town and 
country settings by one of 
the leading naif artists of 
' our day whose pictures are 
to be found not only in the 
Royal Collection but in the 
British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Coming July 20 
224 01586 9 £4.9*5 


I Fiction 


Doris 

Lessing 

TO ROOM 
NINETEEN 
(Collected Stories 
Volume One) 

224 01558 3 £5.50 

THE TEMPTATION 
OF JACK ORKNEY 
(Collected Stories’ 
Volume Two) ' 

224 01561 3 £5.50 
Two volumes of non-Africas 
stories to complement her 
earlier collections of 
African Stories, 
compiled from her books 
Five, The Habit of Loving ', 
A Man and Ttoo Wotfieh, 
and. The Stofy of 'q Nart~. •'- 
■ ■ Marrying Mchh . 

The Last 
Sherlock 
Holmes 

$ . _ 
by Michael Dibdin 

, , brilliantly emulating the 
. style of the plaster. Sir • 
Arthur Conan DoyleJ 
Michael DibdinJtinfoldS'the 
chilling story of HQlmes V.? 
Jack the RJpper as reveled 
by an extraordinary ’ 
document brought to light 
in 19.76 after fifty years 
held on deposit by the 
bankers of Dr. John; . 
Herbert Watson M.D. ' 
224-015788 ^3 .95 J „ 

JONATHAN, 

.CAPE,.:, 
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The concretest critic 


By Donald Greene 

WILLIAM BD1NOHR : 

Samuel Johnson nnd Poetic Style 
272pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£11.90. 

Literary metacriviclsm begins with 
Aristotue, -who wrote no tragedies, 
hut explained how uliey should be 
written — an occupation which, oyer 
the centuries and never more tnnn 
today, has appealed to high-powered 
inee&ecm more titan the JitunMe 
trade of actually writing plays, 
novels, or poem*. Their names gra«; 
many pan®3 in WiHiam iidingei s 
book: Alfs-on, BcJJorf, Blair, lion- 
I tours, Campbell, Dukas Ksnies, Lo 
Bossu, Ropin, among others. Given 
time, patience and a high tolerance 
for Jargon, it Is not too iHfficult to 
expound tflio theories of those and 
Intier mesa critics — sirucLiiraiKsts, 
Jimglans, and die rest; America has 
recently given birth to a number of 
journals devoted to ulris brnndi of 

tear jib ig (mieca-nieuicrltiolsiti, it 

maght be culled). It. is Iioi-dcr to 
sum up die prill dptes of die great 
critics (without meta)— Drydcn, 
Johnson, Coleridge, Arnold, lib at. 
say — who occasionally took time off 
from writing imaginative literature 
to ponder the problems of ttlieir 
croft, end were not greatly con- 
cerned to construct watertight 
theories. 

Of these Coleridge, who abdicated 
from poetry at an early uge, is the 
easiest to pageon-holo (though liter- 
ary pigoon-holers might keen in 
mind the aphorism “ Those who like 
pigeonholes seldom like pigeons”). 
Johnson, who could still turn out 
a Sine poem at seventy-four, is prob- 
ably, the hardest. -There nrc remark- 


ably few full-length studies of John- 
son's ample crufcol writings, and 
of these Mr Bdlnger’a is perhaps 
die most, searching.. The general 
tendency of his-SdiruieZ Johnson nnd 
Poetic Style is' not 1 now. As John- 
soniau blograpliy has recently seen 
a; turning away from Macaulay'S 
narrow-minded high -Tory dogmatist 
to the complex, intelligent, warm- 
hearted hum nil being of James 
Clifford and John Wain, so students 
of Johnson’s criticism ituve begun 
to revolt against the old image of 
the reactionary “abstractionist ", 
sometimes going so far as to declare, 
with Oliver Sigworth, that “ modern 
criticism begins with Johnson” Mr 
Edl tiger does not rite Sigwortli's 
essay, and would peilinpa doploro 
tile statement. Nevertheless, that is 
tho direction his book takes us, 
though I think it might have token 
us somewhat farther. 

Mr Edingor disputes W. K. Wlm- 
satt's judgment that Johnson repre- 
sents a “massive summary of the 
neo-Platonist drivo in literary 
theory ”, On the contrary, “ John- 
son’s criticism in fact affords the 
most comprehensive alternative to 
that tradition produced hi the 
eighteenth century*’, Knowing 
Johnson’s resolute empiricism in 
other tian literary contexts, we 
should expect, as is the case, dint 
Mr Edinger would have no diffi- 
culty establishing this. Voltaire and 
Dennis complained that Shake- 
speare’s kings and senators lack 
the dignity inherent in tlio Platonic 


idea of a king or senator. Observa- 
tion, Johnson retorts, told Shake- 
speare tlint kings, like other men, 
get drunk, “ uml, wanting a buffoon, 
he went into the senate-house fa'' 
that which the senate-house would 
certainly huvo afforded Iiim 
JoluiAon hud not reporicil the do- 
liiitcs In Parliament for three years 
fur nothing. 

Mr Edingcr likewise demolishes 
Renfi Wellck’s “ contradiction be- 
tween j Johnson’s | constant recom- 
mendation of the abstract, the gen- 
eralized and universal, and his 
actual practical love of life”. John- 
son never recommends die abstract ; 
the term is not even part of bis 
literary vocabulary ; ho rejoices In 
vivid, concrete imagery ; in so far 
us lie believes in “ 1111 J versa is ” in 
literature, It is the “ con ere to uni- 
versal”. The “ generality ” John- 
son praises in Shakespeare is the 
generality missing in Voltaire's 
sLock chnractors, the renlity of gen- 
eral observation ; what Pound, 
quoting a friend’s remark that ivhat 
Joyce wrote of human nature in 
Ireland was equally true of Bel- 
gium, called “ubiquity of applica- 
tion And tills is not achieved 
by pains takingly numbering die 
streaks of die tulip: Blake does not 
number the streaks of his sick rose, 
nor Wordsworth those of his duffa- 
dils. 

It is time chose hoary legends 
were laid to rest. Mr Edingcr is 
not the first to challenge them, but 
he does so vigorously and effec- 
tively. He has other sensible things 
to say about Johnson. In a chapter 
on “natural style ”, he discusses the 
affinities between Johnson and 
Wordsworth that a careful reading 
of the Life of Gray and the prof ace 
to Lyrical Ballads will certainly 
revoal. (He even finds affinities 
between Johnson’s and Wallace 
Stevens’s views of poetry.) He 
points out- die trouble that the mis- 
reading of Johnson’s term “ fic- 
tion 1 ’ has caused, especially in 
connection with the critique of 
Lycidas, a poem which, as Edinger 
says, Is “ relentlessly ' fictitious’ ”, 
He stresses the Importance of the 
brilliant account in Rambler 60 of 
the psychological impact of litera- 
ture, a pioneering description of 
whnt wo call empathy, Perhaps 
because nf distaste for a in iilaejsin. 


Modern ideas and old observations 

account of w imagination *' — “ The light on the subject, such ns that ^^re-Romnntl^J 0 — . ■ - ■ ; having ins St d ih n 1 1 

Bv Robert Langbaum SS5 iSK 
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nnH n^hnd tlils sounds lliat of an earlier theorist, can wo .-J® "IJJJ? 11 “ n i l , s 'vinburr e a ^ been among critics a steadily accum- JSS?* ^ nc ® " acio “» perceptions; so niorphism as comnare.l . fe!' 

affirm that Johnson is writing “ in “ p ,°P e ■"} Jobnsial 1 ulaiing respect for ail hn work, ^ at . the literariness of Eustacla wnrili'i neutle anTmnrinn 

JSU'ji VliEdkimw the tradition” represented by that “P^Koeas.' especially the poetry. Li An Essay Presentation in The Return suggest s^rli'aiH a rd v rea M v°e n! ^ 

theorist, an expression that scorns , n !. S | n “ 0 - W i t0 ^ on H<?rdy, John Bayley ranees over f Wfl f luc 1S n .°t a flaw: Eus. naturu neutral nn/indiffc-rpni wdc 5 

l S ta S5a." , aSB *» irai>iy™n.= continuity of ioflu- £ Jol Ho.dy4 W >k. living in 3^.3^..^* 


cusses what he believes to be con- t j SO nie coiitiiiultv of influ- eiul Neoclassicism ", wbit 
iradictions in certain critical encc^ Of thc t frM ist-, mn\u nmkc « Romanticism"™ 

.visit inns nf lolmsoil. sur l as tiliise ^ n . CC ! UI rtlC t'tW^IStS quoicci, Worf i KWnrtll w - « 
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fe die more he Jg*- ghro. Bn. 

* valuation unexpected emphasis to it with Jiteraiw suggestion ”. reaaings ofjhe early poem ‘ Neu- 

ii> the poems and lesser-known novels. ?5”*JH; If described in a man- jj. j J n , es ,» already 

air He says Utde about The Mayor of what she is* ; she S“S5fori! n - c 

Casterbridge, expresses reservations « described as a peasant with an " ’ D t A P roc 5 sslon 

ritbout Tess of the D'Urbervilles, and of aristocratic dis- iSSf 1 ^ 18 . about rile 


jolinsoris literai-y criticism that lias Caesar, "Of this tragedy many with complaining that Mr E& ' heard of let silone read — are. with- * he books form. She la , h ^” s Indeed, 

so far shown no signs of appearing, particular passages deserve regard has not written a difierwnki b*l"8 masterpieces, “more f. 1 ”®*?* P®™? 1 ns ». her characteriza- *", V8 d B ™f® t ® rI y fiction . 

Tho weakness of Edinger’s, use- . . . but I have never been strongly from the one he has, and Ii^ ciaraaerlsdc, more concentrated (y _ffL_ _„ co ?P. ose ” discontinuous .PP , n .“L Jtu^r? r ^5° r ? os, ! a * 

ful though it will be, is, like that agitated In perusing it, and tiiink it guilty. I do wish he hid icdd Hardyen, than die two last groat, «?fu the % ™ pse i Whe » maaicnl "ThJ nneaf/L™ »»°^ k f ^° 

of earlier studies, a failure to use somewlint cold and minff acting ”, more of his penetration t a c& »d also more dynamically doctrin- t ^ ia iP t t^ or , inemorv of rhlMW?i* a * J0ut 

to the full the empirical metliodo- can we sny that this judgment is in critical pronouncements by JiIuh tire novels ", Tess and Jude. Such nnl-PJP* 1 ™ Li l ^ e i 1 ? e f nal{0 5 • Hfl fdys j...!... con^cImiKnpeo* the evo ‘ 
logy diet Johnson would have the Neoclassical or uny other trad i- nnd less to F&iclon, Blair, kAK, jolts to our assumptions make Pro- no are J lwt isolated rh . 1H ... C T 1 . 

recommended. Tlie whole vast tion ? As Mr Edingcr writes, " lie son, whose theories seem to nb lessor Bayiiey’s book Miuminating. Eumpses. enuanxe, lanced in a dream ; 

corpus of his critical writings has refutes the conservative defenders less rewarding than Johww’i * For in defining tilie Hardyan, he Professor Bayley’s aesthetic of K i r, j nGd - .u at , y * 
never been fully explored nnd con- of the neoclassical dramatic rules sights. I hope he will some dqg > Wines Hardy’s most characteristic discontinuity — which lie worked out Vet 6 g . m * 

sidcred. Instead, we hove a ounta- not by referring to principles and around to writing s bosk iwj nrengths and shows how Hardy in earlier hnok«. Tha rhn*, ,***,.■* . 8 " . B away 1 


never been fully explored nnd 
sidcred. Instead, we hove a q 
tion hero and a quotation t 
picked perhaps to support a 
conceived notion, while a pa 
that would cast a wholly diff< 


he Life of Gray and the preface rpi ■% • . 

iPUTSrjffl 3 ss& The evolving stage 

veen Johnson’s and Wallaco 


By Kenmeth Muir 


i Wd that Hardy’s poems seem in- "The Now Hoots” and “Green poems. * y on me 

* creasingly " durable ” as we emerge “lates we see the disjunction T .,_ nn „.i , „ „ 

T. from the age of modernism, since between significance and represen- Rll riLt.f }l e dlacu8ses "). 08t 
r they make us feel “‘this is how f atio11 &s the poems dwell upon ?“ cce .ff^ ul, y i8 fc the one about which 
k He Is, has always been, and prob- boots and slates when they are pL„, alfjj.-. ,,e8erva hons. Fin- 
ably wUl remain ’ ”. Yet Hardy’s really about the dead husband and t .SS His Per- 

srl work is full of modern ideas and tbe.dead girl who are only alluded f a Ji^ ses Sergeant Troy 


hecaiisc nf distaste for ii m ulogjsin, 
Mr Edingor speuks of “ sympathy ”, 
but that Is not quite tlic some tiling. 

All this is to tile good. Yo| I wish 
Mr Edingor had given equally 
close scrutiny to some other old 
cliches about Johnson which ho 
seams willing to tako on faith. Was 
Johnson “deaf to the music of 
Milton’s versa”, did his oar liavo 
limitations ” ? If, us I suspect, this 
was ou extrapolation from the fact 
of liis physical impairment of hear- 
ing, it is odd dint musicians find no 
evidence of such limitation in the 
lator work of Beethoven, who was 
fur deafer than Johnson. (And how 
“musical” is much Df Lyctdas 
anyway?) Does Johnson, in The 
Vjwftu of Human Wishes, inaka use 
°C . tiie bare and monumental style 
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English Drama speavo 

Forms and Development diangi 

2G.l|ip. Cumbridgc University Press. 

P7 rn VUie I 

“: j0 - ... with tl 

, , ........... tender 

For a generation nnd a half — ever V *J_- 1 
since slie won the Harness Prize fl j 4 
for on essay on " FJizabetlum Siuro ! ®* 


ly’s wor 
rki; does 


since slie won Uie Harness Prize dg» ■g. l »« | yan element tnat makes him 

for an essay on “ Elizabethan Stoge s l0U i d t,n l relui- «»li 11 fen hi comparison to the rom- 

Condltions ” — Muriel Brndbrnok I^rcl.whosts roputunou has iKmJj W«II»W < Wd stg and Victorians, yet 

has boon die most fertile, onu of Jlhr-o 10111 ^ of inCv ous 10 SwS 8 ^JWkhes him from most of the 

tiio most stimulating, nml the t-utnhiidgo critics. Htieimon ns is ptu P Wernists, from Lawrence as a 

Rniiesl of all wi'itcrs on drama. Mary Ann Radzliinwicz’s essay on 1,1 KUCI,,U • P® 8 example. 

Altliough she has written on other Sotnson Agonlstas sturts from the 1-hmllv, Raymond W? The disunitv account* Fnr irn>-ri v >. 
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/* eSEfc !n co " iparIaon t0 the rom- might be made of it. J 1 t0 

K "‘SSa 'Same <|Sf 3st8 . . Victorians, yet T n ? tr , lk . ing ^stance ; 


" ,i r ° e maaB 0E James, “tiie most striking fortance 

Just as Lawrence defined himself °, £ Personality created by means of 
against Hardy to whom he felt H lDC ®. 0,1 $ event, and their intersec- 
close, so Hardy defined himself f io . 11 unselfconsdous physical 
against Wordsworth ns we know being. Hardy cuts through James’s 
‘fo^rao annotations in his copy of use , , i? central intelligence as 
Wordsworth and from Ids many . ston «n for the author, by alternat- 
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which Pope created for his Essay 
on Man ” ? I should have said the 
style of most of Johnson’s poem Is 
the converse of "bare"— it seems 
to me crammed, even overloaded, 
with imagery. 

Mr Edinger rightly tltrows cold 
water on Coleridge's much-touted 


■m-M 


s thi c 3 CM „ ay - wrateM ?,? 5 S ng , *»-. u ‘ m s 

tic fomi^ and their conditions of fore, a play looking forward in Professor Willow 1 * ino«^ Bdoes. C ertn i n I v X tli n f 1 « iqno°i logl2 ! e : tI i p J >Bm of December . The 1 comparison with Lawrence is 

performance, [thatl the work of time us well as drawing on tha properly -^atweeirt duriil*® poetry elves i/ifs mnlfirn*? 1900 in which the dead winter land- inevitable In the phallic sword 

. __ — Muriel Bradbrook has boon defin- finest insights and arts of Die past ”. reufism of Stage 1 settings ^ contrast to rnmnnri? 0 v£? f CH E> 6 seems the nineteenth “Can- scene: set in a hollow amid the ferns, 

inaka use ing and pre-eminent". They might In that same book Dr Bradbrook iiSk iSw*,* 1 !?!?® Gurnee n 5?fitv V 0 f ou . tl . eant ”• The song that dnfiames Bathsheba sexually. 
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"tfwis way i« Tudor Inter] utles K i 3 T r » . 0 t « 1U l P B the Pavcock ** 

argues that Calisto and Melebea Cambridge Uniycralty Library by S though 

(adapted from Celestiua) was in- m ' unknown admirer of Purcell’s nuSuValS in 

fbmnj.A .1 K.. n.... c.v.vt. one rag. Howard Erskinc-Hill cnn. nuturausuu j atra , m. 


onirast to mm » nr is- vu. • uiucKcmn uen- »* ■hwiuw wjhb weieras, 

in resonance ^“ Thi nK?Sh, V !Sf SR? J 8 f ou t-leant”. The song that dnfiames Bathsheba sexually. 
Wrintment we taste ?n nif? th?V n n 8 r ed thl ' ush 18 80 unrelated to Hardys attention, however, js on 

^ ofhig S S the landscape things other than the scene’s 

glvcs an opportiTiiity to tJrn nintiC B bi>d ^ S r e d'i e n f iSSI I ? f 0i ^ 1 °° Uld think there fembled effiively Byrnffi’ S a sexu^rehu 

iife sJj'-e as ’s&"SSSt&si H is h fPPJ g „ od , light r° u tsfss: tss? r s ui s . v *. 

rational entertainment.: Sj-JEtt. ' b '“' d H ° P '- "' her ^ bl! ftSSrLJSSffiS. 

. w reading Hardy. “fa thS Moa? B ti™ P hi? i a »Buage and tiie details culled 

always praise Hardy in thinas seaS /I i? * between the from- a manual of a mJHlWy sword 

^SWSSftr. . i ,Some_ readers mn y find, 


;ctwiracter ■ m A Comedy wey ^nave ooen nil- Yhan to w® 

nytise thri .Lowe*, is depleted as f os «. bI -Y. tU ^ ,l,ore S? iriS peasnnU^^ctSw^ 

RSdn Goodfollow. But, as Mr Axtolt afOmties between l c ™, y (he Jlia^. 0 * \i 

pawns out, “in th^best hitcrludes, Brecht and Gay SieSh™ Shaw, fiwic ^ 

foBc ptay wqs sub-toxt rather tiian _ *n a wide-ranging essay. Gillian ^Lulod a s a ^ 

text” Marie . A^tou compares Hen- Beer considers tho uses of theatre r| s § claimed that P&i * 
rician court entertainments ivith the Victorian novel, her exam- LlJL shakespea«i . 

RlbnliAlhaii mod.. CS1,« ~1 DAS' hoi no tnWn C»- Til.l J " e ‘“ _ J 
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M MwliOTStJ)TougBOU( iho world ; provides a vivid picture of Ihe : 

1 '• majtand thpartisi, as )vcU np thc world in which Uclived, - ' 

... Mwdinghlsa^cimc^^ - ■; 
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: both differ 
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htg.order to human and elemental W M * he , guilty lovers In The two of her 11 

nature Henry VIII took an active } V W S , o{ the Do0e > Clmd’s inev- Shakespeare ^ pcflU* 

part in ejitcrtainmentB; Elizabeth liable desertion of h« French mis- other ’ ; ■' 

was sometimes advised or crit- l r 95 8 * an d ti* e wages of sin so paiu- ‘ Shakespedtp 0 . 

irized in them ; James I was merely U,U * mooted in The Golden Bowl. — 1 vrWJ . 

ffatew -^- • 7 Considering the feebleness uf the Muriel Bradbrook •. 


1 LaiiuucntBj lsnzabetn ui rrenen mis 

was sometimes advised or crifc' L r ?5 s * and Hie wages of sin so paiu 
H zed Jl i t5lem > J ame8 I was merely U ' U * ducted in The Golden Bowl. 
Mattered. . Considering the feebleness of thi 

■ - Deo Salinger’s “Comic Form In “J ai F a actually: written during mos 
Ben Jousoh: Volpone arid the ohl of ■ nineteenth century, it is no 
losopher’s stone ” contains tiie P bi surprising that inside many novo 
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ATfek “S'riiSemSf X* & fo^release^lrolSeer^S oonforeoce hel ? l| 2 l •' ' HoldUte 'all' W<M * • . •/' 

been sparked off by a particularly perceptive on Villette. (161pp- e ttfjg-:,- folding at length Ihe seeds of sesame. 

about alchemy i„ 2 % AdSS % l A on °» e hnportunt aspect of ' right i cmtmb^both V * : r, ‘ ’ 1 ' 

Kent of Learning ™ - ***** »«kew. - v"" ^ W - { -t • AlaStaif FOWler ' 

• «l« Bartoo in- *He that «t. • Jo,m ingeniously priyuro «*. •’ - ' ' , ! 1 UVV irt , 

V dto s ses fl attempts tq compare The Tempest, iaad -W _ . l i « ■ - 


sublimity W&iout ever meStal* 10 nf 6 R°™ ,s ?^‘ ther seflri ' Bathsheba and trimmed off a lock 
yunuiy wimout ever mental nor ironic because not of her hair, demonstrates the 

, : Forest 

.. /. . ' Why do we love a Wood to have tio jp«4. , 1 ’. ■ 1 '•”-••• ,■ , ’ • 

.1 ' Rut &loom into darker shade, a tope of nothing ? .. 

,' We ought to go in for thechanceof stqrs, though pathless, , 

•v • ' ' Or gaps with rides to interesting houses. • • i • - : , 

: . Even in sacred groves there should be tingling • 1 • ' • -■ • . • 1 

. • ’ ; . . i , A 1 the thought that serried ranks of angel firi ! , .'V.' * " ‘ , . 

... : . •. Might thin how wearily disguardiii&Rden. .. 

? •• But it seems we want to hold the security •' ■ ’ ■ ' 

. Of timber not to be felled for paradise ; ' ' ’ ’’ ’ r ’ 

>. .. * Anii wish for rings oftrees pncircling us, • : . 

/■ '■ a secret not to be found somewhere beyond — - • 

' As if, wheif all was plair\, it would evanesce. ■ • ' / : • I 

w' !-i“ • 0 ;i s .! r ; '^ e .^J ce a forest virgin, tenebroiis, ' , . '. ; • ,. J 


swonl's siiitrpnosr. by shaving off a 
[bin l-’ycr uf skin fmm his own 
luiul. But this sirikcs me us 
another example of the sexual 
cruelty ih.u made her fuel pierced 

lliiojigli and killed, iliougli only for 

nn 111 si a nr. It is after this that 

■slie felt powerless to withstand 
or deny him”. Her feeling in the 
e,, d that she "lias sinned a great 
M 11 seems an unconscious feeling 
that she 1ms had sexual intercourse 
until we learn in the next sentence 
that it is occasioned by Troy's kiss 
Lawrence criticized Hardy for with- 
drawing from unconscious iinpllca- 
tinns. Hut Professor Bayley con- 
siders ihe s word scene “one'of the 
greatest scenes in English fiction*' 
just because its conscious and 
unconscious elements are “ not 
fused together but assembled in 
their separate particularity”. 

. Professor Bayley’s reading of Tess 
is often, as I have shown, brilliantly 
original. He subtly suggests, for 
example, that separation in Tess 
has lost the “ equanimity ” it had 
in the earlier novels : * Hardy’s 
apprehensions of Tess da seem un- 
easily aware of each other.” But bis 
judgments ore so wavering that one 
cannot make out wlmt be thinks of 
the novel. Ho praises Hardy for 
having in 0110 scene combined “ an 
obiective idea of Tess with h| s own 
Imagination of her ” ; yet “ dio 
novel’s form is Tess’s own discon- 
tinuity * though “ Hardy seems to 
establish in the end the oneness of 
7 es f » ? n « ?" es3 ’ s “ creates! draw- 
hack * is “the complication of her 
appeal ”. Subtlety is Professor Bay- 
ley’s virtue, but bis subtle modifica- 
tions become at times too finely 
elusive. 

Jude is an entirely new departure. 
It is schematic, abstract, consistent. 
Professor Bayley quotes letters in 
which Hardy explained his scheme 
of contrasts between “Jude tiie 
saint, Jude the sinner ; Sue the 
pagan, Sue the saint” ; and between 
the ideal life a man wished 10 
read, and the squalid life he was 
fated to lead ”, Such " mechanical 
intentions" suggest that Jude “has 
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m» foim, m lire sojim? f liave.hren 
iiung rhe term ”. h, JL - ..ml A. ifii’ 
■spirit versus Hash, .tic- ii:.j t 
ns Lhuractcrs 10 be i.-uvrn. my. in 
/title, Hardy gives up iln- rouuiiiic 
pruj uct tun th.u nuke. i| :j world 
magical. Juile looks .il m.iuntic j | In. 
sion nil 1 actively .iml find-; j t ■■ c ] i«-t 
and ashes”. Alibmi-h Pnifoasor 
uvk-y goes on tn dh loss the good 
tilings tlut hre.<k ihe sy.'.icni of 
ciiiiLrusts, he considei* Jude u 
failure. 

His argument is powerful, hut 
Jude has been ranked Biiinne 
Hardys greatest novels In* readers 
who will not be talked out of their 
admiration because Jude dnas not 
" L P^fessor Bayley’s scheme. 

Bayley might have cuiisi- 
dered tiiat Hardy also g.'.vcs no 
™ a W Frojectum j n his poems, 
and that Jude is tiie climax o( 
(tardy s anu-romantic dualism, lria 
s ™*®j,as Professor Bayley puts it, 
that Consciousness can never bo 
at one witii the world It inhabits". 
Jude generates more emotional 
power than abstractness alone could 
account for. Ol'her critics have seen 

g uns in Lts innovations. Albert 
uernrd praises its "truthful impres- 
sion of modern “ unrest nnd isola- 
tion and collapse". John Holloway 
calls Jude " an anomaly ", because 
Hardy no longer gives us human Hfo 
roDted in nature, but “ portrays n 
whole world of adracinds , . . who 
hurry from town to town in trains, 
or live isolated In inns and extem- 
porized lodgings ”. In other words. 
Jude is Hardy’s first twentieth- cen- 
tury novel. 

The attack on Jude does in any 
case expose the issue of separation 
which, as Professor Bayley success- 
fully shows, takes us a long way into 
sui understanding of Hardy’s art. 
Along with the best recent criticism, 
An Essay on Hardy enhances oup 
respect for Hardy’s work by showing 
that it stands up under tha mast 
rigorous modem analysis. Although 
An Essay on Hartly would be the 
better for an Index and more careful 
proof-reading (Wordsworth's poem, 
for example, is called “Anecdote 
for Fathers " no t “Advice to 
Fathers"), ir is a book that no 
one seriously interested hi Hardy 
can afford to miss. 
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DUNKIRK: ANATOMY OF DISASTER 
Patrick Turnbull 

Tat rick Turnbull fought with the B.E.F. as a young officer 
throughout the operation and won aMilElury Cross.Hoio ho lakes 

16 b/w photographs; 3 maps 0 71 J 4 1309 3 £6.95 

HANDBOOK OF MOTORCYCLE SPORT 
Richard Hudsoii-Evans 

TV reporter nnd motoring Journalist Bidiord Hudson-Evant 
presents the complete liow to' book for ull motorcycling enllmst- 
sts »- 'X, j 1 P Br l hi motorcycle leisure and sporting 

activities: drag racing, grass track racing, motorcross (scrambl&in), 
rallies, production type racing, road racing, side-cat racing, 
speedway, trails and trials. : * 

41 b/w photographs 10 line diagrams 0 7134 1375 S £5,50 

VICTORIAN AND EDWARDIAN CRIME AND 
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Ridiard Wliitmore : ' 
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records also tlib horrifying* piinlsIiuTents - tTie treadiSh,’ tiiB 6 * 1 
.. Bogging ftpnw, ,llio tenhr, solitary .eonlhemeat - then. used as 
d 0 to rtentr. Richard \Wiiimore is a BBC TV news reader, and 
author of Vletorlaii and Edwardian Hertfordshire flora Old 

• -147 'b/'^hofogfiiplis 0 7134 ^03-18 $ Z4&Q 1 : 
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New Series 


Douglas Brooks-Davioa (general editor) LITERATURE IN CONTEXT 


Stevie DbvIob (editor) RENAISSANCE VIEWS OF MAN 0 7190 
0715 1 (cloth) 0 7190 072B 7 (paper) Demy Bvo 216pp. 
doth £6.50 paper £2-00 November 


Clive T Probyn (editor) JONATHAN SWIFT THE CONTEMPORARY 
BACKGROUND 0 7190 0607 X (cloth) 0 7190 0729 1 (paper) 
Demy Bvo 215pp cloth £6.50 paper £2.00 November 


Keith Bauer D H LAWRENCE : A CALENDAR OF HIS WORKS 
WITH A CHECKLIST OF LAWRENCE'S UNPUBLISHED 
MANUSCRIPTS by Lindelh Vaeey 0 7190 0722 4 A5 30Bpp 
about £10.00 January 


Veronica Forres t-T ho ms on POETIC ARTIFICE A THEORY OF 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY POETRY 0 7190 0714 3 Demy Bvo 
20Qpp about £9.95 August 


David Blamlrea DAVID JONES ARTIST AND WRITER 0 7190 
0730 5 Demy Bvo 226pp first paper edition illustrated 
£4.00 September 


Michael Swanton (edHor) BEOWULF 0 7190 0710 X (cloth) 
0 7190 0732 1 (paper) Demy 8vo 224pp ciolh £7.50 
September Manchester Medieval Classics 


paper £2.50 September 


Arne Zetteraten (editor) WALDERE 0 7190 0724 0 Crown 8vo 
48pp. December about £4.50 Old and Middle English Texts 


John Mareton THE FAWN D A BEoaleln (edl(or) 0 7190 
1 608 1 Large Crown Bvo 224pp about £9.50 September 
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in August 1936 and died at the end 
of January 1941. So Oven during 
his second reign the king was Ills 
own master for less than u year. 


question they receives jury, 
of shifting answers. Thf? 11 
least understood tlia imnn^ 1 

the question. Mf , n „ Nftetfi 


timliv he decided that it should 
Ungb he must have been ■ - 

.jut it was practically 
Althougli the Yugoslavs 


Kolinpoulas 


;n aware “acted as interpreter Tnilf. r).r* w “I e V, l . Mply ,no 

doomed, cutes that the discussion wai i n !/ ^ , a . ll,UJ , li;c - Why then 

belatedly 1- ranch and English, in which licv- ever l °Ti rcek i,ln,,,j;c,nci,t 

a palace wood was bilingual. But is it S- ™S„i .,„ ri, , e . "W®"* »«*» 


simply inn 


effectively maimed. 
Mr Koliopoulos 


have been made To compare thcTwo £ a . n a ‘ ! J 1(1 - e , . . 

records, one in English and the w,1! ‘ 1 ,e mislHken belief that 


£ 10 . 


he Mediterranean ; 

lie question ai»tk~iTT mKit t\ Mr ivoiiopouios is unwilling ! n English and the 

That is not precisely tn sny that Soubtful is*wl S?* £ of* toe^doubt '"about '"the k,,e, T both Nmw ?' And "if Hey- STweaitii/MliJ! 1 

during the dictatorship the king was mnent of February 22. Of waJ ■ fnr the win ■andHio^^ 

stances" \ver o *tUf ferei'i / f rorn^'tho 10 «* JS6 ***»« ■*) *! 

earlier dictatorship of General Pun- 


British resources were si IJ I ample ; 
tnej‘0 was the sound belief that 
must cveiiLiiiilly 
as the conviction 

, ^sundersund ingT" ” he^thin ks couId *■. have sharedVapagn^ sup. V™ * cccc ■“»“«* ™ “> share 

Metoxos was already dead J SttHkdy is that Papagos’s version ° f d,em ? Jt vfcroi^ nf'slm hid^lSl i A,, !? d 

e oiiesbinn W». .. m.r.rt and r.rion's .r.r E i«H >? *ogieuable that these ones- VrJ. ° ry A. \ had failed in die 


bnve ui iuoluij ^ — i 

the British Connection exceptional. 
The exception is the more remark- 
able because John Koliopoulos is 
writing in a foreign language and 
with rare objectivity on a subject 
which, to bis fellow-countrymen, is 
naturally charged with dilution. It 
is a considerable tour de force, 
scholarly, frank and dispassionate. 
It makes exemplary use of both 
British and (so far as possible) 
Greek archives. A British historian 
might have been more generous to 
the Greek leaders than Mr Kollo- 

K oulos, but no Greek historian could 
nve been more generous to the 
British. 


tino II was forced 
throne. 


Metnxas was 
Minister by the king 
when ho seized absolute 
king was at first neither his 

K risoner, nor even his partner, but 
is master. As Mr Koliopoulos 
shows from both Greek and British 
records, Metaxas's position in his 
early years was precarious. There 
was a constant fear of dismissal in 
his mind. It was only as war became 
imminent that Metaxas became in- 
dispensable both to the king and 
to the British for the maintenance 
of their connection. 



me mat these ones- vv 1 1 .., ~ 1 , 1,1 u,e 

never be satisfactorily „■ f st , WorlJ °n the British 

" they could have been « e J— 01 ' 0 was the moral obligation 

ago— if only the u rhe Suarautec given in 1939; 

there was the unexpected optimism 
of the generals including Dill and 
Wave II ; and there was the hope 
that Yugoslavia mid Turkey would 
come inro tlio war if we could 
hold - Greece, which they were 

points : first, that could be construed in Papagos r s whether the charge is one of de- WH & sirbf*; d °rJ f »?. P n 

Isms of Panagos owed It f s »ot the most naSral hberate deceit, or of cowardly ambi- points out’ In • M K ^ lQp<w,los 

to defeated ^nerds construction, at least In British eyes, valence, or oi intellectual ncapa- “ Lhi 

** * - 6] but ic is a reasonable guess that if «£■, ^ct, an oxceptioiiaTly “ s 0 ; . ‘ v 14 

the Greek text had survived it would clcar-thinklng and unemotional exD ij r jrfJ Jf, JjS 
hive sunnorted Panaans’s rnn»n.r. man - He was an excellent staff offi- sruiet *. 

cer, even if not a great commander 
in the field. His conduct under the 
occupation was not heroic, but it 
was morally firm, with tho result 
that lie spent two years in a German 
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culpate themselves, several 
collaborated with the Goa 
secondly, that die Greek dvr 
archives are not computing 
able, and that at least Ktffc 
most important document] h* 
certainly no longer exists. 


The Greek situation ill 1940 was 
full of paradoxes. Metaxas had a 
reputation from the First World 
War of being pro-German ; lie des- 
pised parliamentary democracy ; ho 
was running an increasingly brutal 


police stnte ; he excluded from the 
nrmed services 


The crucial missing dxm'i 
tlic Greek record .of a rawqtl 
at the king’s country hsastv 
Athens on February 22, 1)11, ij 
attended by the Greek Usd 
Prime Minister, the BrftlA Ftop 
Secretary (Eden) and Mfabai 
Athens, and a formidable snji 


r*~ : — " rriruiu 

have supported Papago s*s construe- 
tlon. There also remain other points 
of doubt which Mr Koliopoulos has 
not fully examined. 


sides, ns Mr 
. out in his well-reasoned 
conclusion, ; what counted more In 
was not whar was 

but what was left 

unsaid ’. 

As n diplomatic historian Mr 
Koliopoulos has a capable grasp of 
Hie documentary evidence and nn 
enviable gift for the telling phrase 
in n language not ni leinoMv hj H Q1 


postpone the Greek wididrawal to 
pfl AbBkmon line until a reply had 
been received from Belgrade was 
j he excluded from the Moi,^7 n lcnie officers on bod si I apressty _ recorded _ in tlie 
ices most of the trudl- p^ nacn «: Dill (Chief of die toedi ,0 ^, repeatedly 

-British officers. Yet lie Heyirood ,f a reply Imd been 


contemplating unconstitutional 
action. His record and character do 
not seem compatible with deceit, 
cowardice or stupidity. Of course, 
exactly the same is true of Eden. 
The likeliest verdict Is that tho two 


summarized ns “an embarrassed 
smile, or at rimes a faint frown”. 
In all his personal judgments, ex- 
cept possibly on Papagiw, Mr 
Koliopoulos is shrewd and just. 
Even towards the Turks he is coolly 

rpnennoMa nl. 1. ■ J 


In Paiwgos’s post-wnr book, pub- 
Mwd in English as The Buttle of 

- . | ■ ui uiwi4 k.iiiiiiwwkiuiii — — — a i 1 AM 1 n J 4 #411 in. _■ " 

Mr Koliopoulos’s subject is the 
period of Greek history between 
the restoration of King George II in 
1935 and the German occupation 
in 1941. It was a period when Greece 
was dominated by external powers, 
particularly” Great Britain. This 
domination was due as much to the 
wishes of the Greek politicians as 
to the rival ambitions of the Grent 
Powers. It Is true that Germany mid 
Italy were deliberately seeking to 
dominate south-east Europe, so that 
Britain and France were driven to 

BiiTIhe Greeks 'consdoiialy^fiivi’ced him first Tim folly of Mussolini's npltl „ h Ttcari of them . thst the n,lsuod e rstondi„E 

this rivalry as they had done since invasion of Greece from Albuimi in Tho Diitish recort oi wect,, ^ colonel Kmilakis at occurred, rather than through a 

SSL i 94 L™iy t m,..o , r r 5S SSTS fjgSB r — ^ m H 

S'Psrsaisrjste s?jaf as ^ srf'iSS aapas 

« felsh-occup^ou, £ For . br^hulcyon — fononomly £ « the Bridtb _ M . LESS « 

most important point of 


— ** nuuiCTcr iiiay 

have been the case later, which is 
itself arguable. But If no more 
serious points than these can be 


the most natural patrons were those 
who controlled the Mediterranean. 


fester 


No one felt less of a Greek than 
King George II, but lie was suffi- 
ciently representative of his sub- 
jects to net ill accordance witii 
this psychology. Since lie had chuseu 
Ionduii as liis home during his 


S ears of exile, It was natural that 
c should look to the British Gov- 


ernment to support his restoration 
in 1935. But the restoration, which' 


was brought about faute de mieux 
by political intrigue rather than 
popular acclaim, was something of 
an cmbnrrassment for the British. 


all problems di sap pc ;i re- 
course they continued In 
under the bright surface. 

Mr Kolblopouloa takes tho conven- 
tional but surely exaggerated view 
that I lie victories of l!Htl were ex- 
clusively victories of the Greek 
people despit a the glaring defici- 
encies of their leaders. His attitude 
to the leadership is scornful. The 
politicians were “n select coterie 
of over-clover men °. The military 
leaders, including Metaxas himself 
and General Papa go. s, hi.s Chief of 
Stuff, suffered from extreme 


Jl is clear that the meejhljF; 


In principle dmt 

British forces would VS Jir 
line against Gcnuan atta(%*t 


nil*" the* River 
this line it would be necCT 
the Greeks to wldidreff-J 1 
vanced troops botli w w 
west and in the nor th- Wg 
to say, to givo uptc« 
they had conquered troy 
linns In Albania, and If** 
Thrace mid eastern M0 



case. Tlie Greek relations. 


definitive account of 
years In Anglo- 
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Ever since the feud botween the 
king’s father, Co us tan line I, and his 
Liberal Prime Minister, Elovthorlos 
Venlzclos, which had split Greece 
In 1917 over entry into the First 
World War, the best friends of Bri- 
tain were to be found among the 
Venizeliscs and the friends of Ger- 
many among the monarchists. 
Despite die king's good Intentions, 
his restoration Was bound to re- 
kindle the feud. Mr Koliopoulos 
blames him for his stubborn refusal 


I UR poss 


Stuff, suffered from extreme pcs- V u r- *i'i,A« n 1nnlki; twa 
rimism and did not helluva tho cl^u'B II* 1. ^ ^ 

Italians could be repelled. The Gun- L, W* J utiBtfPt., 

era! Staff was " vorj little prepared S U L a® « ^ . 

for any living but. static iwrfnre.on ^ n ? ft jnto >e Fnber. £7.95, 


r ] f°Nn t0 i hw « i ,rotl ? er Joseph, King people, 
of Naples, **m the present sltua- 
lion in Europe the worst misfor- 
tune that can nappen to me Is to 
lose Corfu.” He musi have meant 
it — he had said tho same thing ten 
years earlier— but what good did it 
do him, then or Inter ? The British 
Protectorate was undertaken with 


The history Is little known and 
rnrelv happy. There was tha Oracle 
of Dodona, of course, and King 
Pyrrhus, nnd die Ryxamlna Despo- 
tate of Epirus -which produced soma 
fane medieval churchos] but tho 
most interesting figure is undoiibt- 
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a fixed line “of defence ”. The Prime . “[Jj® 

Minister who succeeded Metaxns on A1 --. 1 . 1 ■ mere rf' 


his death was incupablo of decision. 
Tho first Prime Minister in exile 
was no more than a “ wily Cretan ”. 
None of tho lenders was worthy of 
his fellow-county men. 

Compared with these severe critic- 
isms, the British side of the alliance 
from Mr Koliopoulos's 


LKAIfc.ll ----- 

possible t» liold a l®°^ n 
line nnd perhaps to gv, 
iordkL eL™.*! 
to find out what the 
tentions were, 
without much entfaiy^ 

osecvStti 

telegraph to tW • 
there. . 1 . _,i, 

At this point 


gb Corfu and Epirus are so 
j,*®*™ other, one is almost 
oest known and the other the 
Iftw P«'t of Greece. The 
na have always bad a passion 
^ would probably be 
.r, Its origin to the half- 


little hope of positive gain but ®dly All Pasha who is proiniiiont 

mainly to preclude Russian Influ. «» both riiese books. 

enco. After the Crinienn War, end He. wiis teclmlcallv a eovornor 

^-vsnafS 

.aawafsss 

tary cession of territory anywhere 


_ emerges from Mr . 

bo restore Veniaeliat officers in the scrutiny in « better light, though 

army, but he could hardly have done they, too were guilty of surprising ai mis f w ‘“ jj> CD j rs( 
so wkhout antagonizing the very lapses Waferlow, die pre-war min- J n g began. E « 8 ?, innuirirt 
officers who had brought about ins Ister in Atiiens, changed his mind decision to nwke ^ 
own restoration. rather too frequently. Eden also grade as postponjaa ^ ^ 

He was therefore ki a dilemma did so once, on the major issue of withdraw WHi 
from the first. It was aggiavattd by sending _ a .British ^expeditionary mon ]i UCi «*«•.!?/ 


by r great power was an unusual 
occuirence. To have done so in 

•J of the* British! Protectorate 1 ’ accordance with the wishes of a 
n*»ni» ...L , 1 rurecioi ate , Kmnll nr vn..i n rio n wns equally 
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It is tlie climate and 


of Epirus and half Albania. Tn Ills 
capital of Ioiuiuina he was visited by 
Byron, Hobhouse, Leake and other 
British travellers ; he was 
assiduously courted by Napoleon 
and at times wore a tricolour in 
his turban. He would also intrigue 
with the Russians nnd even with 
tho Greek revolutionaries, some ol 
whom hoped La use him in the causo 


»Y 

the deaths in rapid succession of 
several leading politicians and by 
a general election which left the 
balance of power in the hands of the 
Communists. How the dilemma har- 
dened and how tlie king failed to 


tera!‘%ie kiioe hlntaj&fls 


figure, and' the only one who occu- 
pies the stage from ; beginning to 
end. Perhaps in recognition of his 
descent from the Royal House of 
Denmark he mdglit be celled the 
Hamlet of . the tragedy, but in some 
respects his' tragedy was worse than 
Hamlet's. • 


force Into Greece. The most con- 
sistent of *11 was the King of 
Greece, who really belonged to the 
British side of the alliance by habit 
and temperament. He held his sub- 
ects dn such contempt that It Is 
spq w4iy he wonted to go 
Mg . Over thera, os Mr 
,. os says. But since he did, 
and Since He was more loyal to the 
British connection than to Ills own 
people, it Is ac least understandable 
that he later expected Unqualified 
support from the British in .the 
recovery of Ms throne. 
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tionary 


Gree S' t h h S*®.& 

or an.wer 

because & 


Ing 


uj‘° me uew noteis 
“nng more Britons to the 
“an were thei-e in the gar- 
me administration dur- 


and 


gent on the 
because rf 
come into the 
necessity JJ-JJ 
Pepagos the^ e ^ or ?. 




. Where he differed most from the 
Greeks and approximated 


returned . 

He was men 


staiments oE which the first and Hie 
last were both very brief. When his 
father abdicated & 1922 he reluct- 
antly succeeded to. the tlurone, but 
at. die eqd of 1923 the Venizelist 
geperaja asked him .to leave the 
country and installed a republic. 
J, Seventeen of his next twenty-throe 
. years were spent In exile. His last 
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" Jove of 


by phtlotimo (dkeraHy Ho , c ,”^ M r t ~r r fpiy 
honour") rather than awgirio^^ Sda .ffpjjo ■ 


jjT, 


8, 

0 8 f j 0n , 8 ‘ J** IdstOry jg de- 
itai . Sc , ure . ^ landscape 


m th8.^^8)odejth' *!l .appear from 


illustrations, From photo- 
spe daily by Philip 
brilliant as the text. 

Architecturally, the islands are dis- -e i n /le no « ‘ 
tiuguished by a happy blend of ti i 111 ® , sloiy . ls to! ^ 

Venetian, Greek and English jj K? 1 W1 ,ft ,,,uch f“ st0 
Regency styles. All seven of them tradnnf W l 11 , 11 ? - 

«uminisrracion our- 5™ - .covered and the pictures of . fine caoka^ of P To^n n 1^1, P d ° qS 
WIe of the Lord High Cora- Cephalonia and Cythora, lessfami- , fi ? foonnlnar. « . 

Epirus Has none of t0 rhe tourist, , are a remindra 1 For i ^3i tor.v Jj»:- aL kq'q d 
that, though quite widely separated * guide; .though -hb fhbula SiwM 
from each other, they enjoyed a some of Mr Foss’ ideas on spalling 
common civilization and still retain e g Threspotla, the river Ardielobs 
a different air from tho mainland, —to which, he clings with more por- 
Epirus is the Greek for mainland, sistence than- Jiey warrant. Where 
Tlie province has little of the gar- he is especially gopd is In descrlp- 
dcn-Hke landscape which Edward -tions of the people,, particularly of 
Lear so much admired in the tho way Of life , of, such , nomadic. 
Ionian islands: it is dominated. by. tribes a* the Koutspvlaqlis, and- tbe 
mountain ranges which continue bp' Sarakatsanis. Shepherds for nearly 
into Albania across tho. arbitrary two millennia, they are now beipg 
and securely closed frontier. Arthur 
Foss was there during the iVar with 
General Zervas’s guerrilla fighters, 
book Is a record of a 
In. peace and war he 
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_ . to those who manned 


seduced from the' transhumant-. life' 
by th^ ^traction, bf factory work Jn 
Germany. For all that tliei'e is still 
mudh to . observe In , Epirus, that 
would have been familiar to. Byron. 
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any distinctions, it implies a less aroa . wsintpwmj 

complicated and therefore less , , • 

accurate portrait of the non-Fronch . Tuoumi tlie Final chapters ci£y : 
population of Quebec. f hods , 1 r ,Q“eWi J 

* 1 independence, they alio indinnki 

. “Working It Out”, the third sec- emplinslze the legal complen^ 
tion, focuses directly on the current and economic diaadmiatej d », 
political crisis. Fn “Common Ground separating motion. In his wi«i"{ 
mid Disputed Territory « John reasoned concluding chapter ’8» 
Trent analyses in great detail die flections of an Amblvalew Ito- i 


ever undertaken.” In 1967 the mood painstakingly honest hut there are Alternatives Do We Have If Any ? " his the ease or dilhculty «| i, 
of Canada was a combination of no spokesmen^ for the f/ancojihone is the first dh-eot . announcement in separation Itself. Those wh#*nr 
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1 played down their commitment to section, is a wasted analysis of 


section, is a wasted analysis of 


separation ; after the victory, how- opinion surveys that manages to v f't'i ,• 
ever, tlie explicit demand for deduco attitudes that are solf- A/|l|lTQ TlflO 

Independence returned to their evidqnt even to the most untrained _i.VJ.XJ.JL tdtli-Xr> 

platform. The. passage of Bill 101, observer of the Canadian scone. «-* 
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Quebec, has already given the pro- consists of five regional outlooks D „ W 
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By D. M. Mackinnon 

STUART C. BROWN (Ldltor) : 

Reason and Religion 

315pp. Cornell University Press. 

£11.25 (paperback, £4.50). 

Reason and Religion contains the 
substance of five symposia heid at 
a conference sponsored by the 
Royal Institute of Philosophy at 
the University of Lancaster in 
1975. The editorial won. involved 
i n treating a book out of the 
wried materials offered by the 
principal participants has been skil- 
fully carried out by Stuart Brown ; 
and Renford Bambrough has 
added, by way of introduction, a 
retrospective comment that admi- 
rably pinpoints the central issues 
raised. 

Three of the five symposia, treat- 
ing respectively of the problem of 
evil, the rationality of religious 
belief, and moaning and religious 
Innauago, all contribute in their 
different ways to a central contem- 
porary debate in the philosophy of 
religion. This Is the argument be- 
tween those who, exploiting after 
their own fashions the resources 
of Wittgenstein's later philosophy, 
develop and defend what, in old- 
fashioned language, would be 
called a non-cogmtive account of 
tho essence of religious belief; and 
those who, whether their attitude 
to religious claims be, in the end, 
affirmative or negative, insist that 
questions of truth and falsity can- 
not bo relegated to the position of 
seemingly secondary significance to 
which practitioners of these 
methodi in the • philosophy of reli- 
gion, would consign them. The dis- 
cussions contained in these sympo- 
sia make a valuable contribution to 
the clearer articulation of some of 
the issues at stake in this very 
important argument, aud this is a 
hook that deserves serious atten- 
tion. . 

. Thus tiie criticism to which Colin 
Lyas submits’ Norman Malcolm’s 
samarfbat slack defence of the 
groandlesatiett. of -heBef * epables 
. .L^ Kri wuuitip g reader, to .return V 
to (he. text of Wittgenstein's notes 
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Attract from them important sug- 
tetions concerning the founda- 


tions of religious belief. Again, the 
argument an meaning mid rcligiuus 
language between Peter Winch' ami 
MichHCl Durrunt, excel lumly cnni- 
mented by Dr Brown, ccrtuinlv suc- 
ceeds in presenting material highly 
relevant to the crucial queMimi of 
the referential element in religious 
discourse. 

In the symposium on the prob- 
lem of evil. D. Z. I'li il lips, in one 
of the most acute papers he |ms 
ever written, raises issues that 
neither Richard Swinburne in his 
careful introduction, nor John Hick 
in his admirable summary (from 
the chain of tlie central thesis of 
his well-known book £l>i7 mid the 
Cod oj i Love, conic near to facing. 
And this Professor Phillips does in 
a way more authentically Wittgen- 
steiman than many of the argu- 
ments advanced in philosophy of 
religion, in alleged obedience to 
ihe maxim: “Do not ask for the 
moaning of an expression; usk for 
its use.” Thus ho quotes twice with 
devastating effect from Somerset 
Maugham’s autobiography The 
Summing-up, from Rcttembrini'-s 
comments to Hans Custom in 
Thomas Mann’s The Magic Moun- 
tain, from Billie Holiday's autobio- 
graphy Lady Sings Cfic Fifties, and 
(perhaps inevitably) from Hardy's 
Teas of the t/UrberviUes. He might 
indeed have converted to Ills own 
use a quotation from Leonard 
Woolf's Sowing, included by Mr 
Lyas in his paper. 

In hts concluding postcript to 
this debate (although I would 
myself express the issue of rationa- 
lity in theology in different terms), 
Professor Phillips shows that where 
die problem of evil is concerned, it 
is he who knows where the shoe 
pinches, and he succeeds in stating 
unflinchingly the issues that even 
the most sophisticated and care- 
fully argued Irenaean theodicy In 
the end refuses to' formulate. What 
the implications of Professor Phil- 
lips’s success (if I may call it so) 
may be in respect of the choice 
between cognitive and non-cognitive 
theism (again to use traditional 
language) I do not know. But his 
practice in this symposium reveals 
witii devastating effect the rele- 
vance to serious treatment of die 
problem- -of evil of the close study 
of works 'oF literature, including 
here (as Professor Phillips does In 
hda postscript), the Passion-narrative 
of uhe Gospels. 

The other two symposia are 


smuewliat different, lingo Meynell 
in a paper on the iitiulljgihiliiy „f 
tiie universe makes an unsatisfac- 
tory attempt to restate tlie sa-callcd 
“ epistemological argument for 
theism ”, It is unsatisfactory partly 
by reason of a lack of rigour in 
con cep mil analysis, partly by reusnn 
of cureless inaccuracy in matters of 
the histoiy of philosophy teg, the 
theory of "logical constructions ”), 
and portly because of an excessive 
addiction to the philosophical writ- 
mgs nf Father Bernard Lon organ. 
Dr Meynell would have found a 
much subtler and more searching 
presentation of tlie sort of argument 
lie is trying m present in tlie writ- 
ings iff philosophers nf an older 
generation, including Indeed Lou or- 
gan's follow Jesuit, Pierre Rousse- 
lot, whose work, tragically cut 
short by hJs death in action in the 
first months of the Kaiser’s War, 
conveys to me, especially in respect 
of i he fields of Dr MeyncM’s con- 
cern in this paper, a sense of deep- 
er insight into fundamental meta- 
physical issues than Lon ergo n’s 
currently fashionable philosophical 
treatises. H. V. Stopes-Roe’s reply 
to Dr Meynell’s paper, on the other 
bond, provides an excellent correc- 
tive lu Us rcasoued presentation of 
naturalism. 

Tho concluding symposium on 
immortality and dualism is dis- 
appointing. especially in view of 
the fact that the discussion is in- 
troduced by Sydney Shoemaker, 
whose book Self-Knowledge and 
Self-Identity is acknowledged as a 
contribution of first-order Import- 
ance in this particular field. One Is 
left puzzled why neither Professor 
Shoemaker nor Hywel Lewis, nor 
Indeed G. N. A. Vesey, whose com- 
ment from the diair is arguably 
the best thing in this symposium, 
makes any reference to Aristotle’s 
definition of the soul as tlie farm 
of the body, a suggestion surely 
highly relevant to any discussion of 
the matters which this symposium 
treats, especially In view of the 
emphasis made inevitable by Pro- 
fessor Shoemaker’s introduction. 

As a whole, however, this book 
inukcs a valuable contribution to 
tlie philosophy of . religion, partly 
front -the- cnsariction of Individual- 
contributions, but also from the 
fact tfli at the topics and issues of 
which it treat; are presented very 
nearly in a dialogue form, thus 
compelling the reader- to take part, 
as he reuds, in the argument. 
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from illusion nnd wishful thinking 
as can be found anywhere. 

J. C. A. Gaskin has given an 
excellent account of it io his book. 
He begins with Hume’s critical 
appraisal of die argument from 
design; rightly so, since this argu- 
ment has always seemed more per- 
suasive than abstract considerations 
of cause and essence. .It is some- 
times supposed that Hume’s criti- 
cism of the argument from design, 
while important for the eighteenth 
century, has less interest today 
because the theory of evolution un- 
dermined the argument more effec- 
tively. Mr Gaskin shows that this is 
an error. He distinguishes between 
inferring designed purpose and in- 
ferring designed order. It is one 
thing to argue, from the similarity 
of structure between a natural eye 
and qn artificially constructed 
camera, that since the camera was 
designed by human intelligence to 
serve a purpose, tho eye was 
designed by super-human Intelli- 
gence to serve e purpose. It is 
another thing to argue, from tbe 
similarity between the regularity of 
motion within the solar system and 
the regularity of motion within a 
traffic system, that, the order of 
the first, as of the second, is due 
to Intelligent contrivance. The first 
form of argument, for creative pur- 

S ose in the natural world, was un- 
ermined by the theory of -evolu- 
tion. but tbe less ambitious argu- 
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tion, but tbe less ambitious argu 
ment for intelligent order was not 
basically affected. 


Mr Gaskin points out that while 
Hume considered _ both , forms of 
argument, his criticism in die Dia- 
logues. is more concerned with 
order than with purpose. In the 
ead Hume allows that we may 
draw a weak analogy between nat- 
ural and artificial order, but 1 he 
Insists dial this is of lltde rel- 
evance to the claims of traditional] 
religion because it tells us nothing 
about - die supposed moral attrib- 
utes of God. 'The analogical orou- 
menc for. creative purpose in the 


natural universe la relevant 
because purpose implies values; 
but a designer who simply main- 
tains regularity in nature need not 
be supposed to have any concern 
for die beneficial or harmful 
effects of tliat regularity. 

Hume is less interesting on 
demonstrative proofs of the exis- 
tence of God, partly because he 
regards them as JntrinslcaJdy less 
impressive and partly, because he 
has his eye on Samuel Clarke’s ver- 
sion, which Conflates causal and 
ontological arguments. Again, his 
treatment of die theological prob- 
lem of evil is flawed because he 
doos not give enough consideration 
ta whBt Mr Gaskin calls “ die Free 
Will Defence”. 

But B-time comes into his own 
again with the brilliant discussion 
of miracles In thq Enquiry concern- 
ing flutnan X/pder standing., Mr Gfy-_ 
kid analyses 'this Vitfi tare and I 
relates It to earlier eighteen th-cen- 1 
bury debate. Both here and in his 
final assessment of Hume’s position 
on religion, Mr Gaskin M fer from 
uncritical. He thinks that Hume's 
personal disbelief in miracles led 
him to exaggerate the force of- his 
argument, and that his gloomy”, 
view of religion In. general is exces- 
sively one-sided. • 

For .all that, Mr Gaskin is ready 
to attribute to Hume a ' religious 
position - which is a little more 
affirmative than One -might have 
expected. The word * scepticism H , 
he thinks, does not catch it* com- 
plexity, au(i ha instead caHs It “ a 
highly attentiated deism ”, though 
one a which Is not positively advo- 
cated”. . • 

Mr Gaskin combines scholarly 
learning, wore lightly, with philoso- 
phical ability and • a lucid . style; 
(Has one Inxie Is. t6 ; write, - consis- 
tently, of ' Famphllius- instead of . 
Famphllus as a character in the 
Dialogues.) It is a pity! that his 
publishers have thought fit to print 
die book in uncomfortably <00011 
type with unjustified mergma^ 
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23cm, 275p, cloth 
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23cm, 700p, illus, cloth 
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23cm, 178p, illus, cloth 
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23cm, 285p, cloth 
07129 0820 X, £10.00 
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23cm, 21 Bp, illus, cloth 
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23cm, 200p, illus, cloth 
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James R Gibson ( editor I 
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J. H. HALL : 

Florence und ihc Medici 

The Pattern of Control 

208 pp with 36 illusirutions. 'Unimex 

and Hudson. £7.25. 

f n this attractive bonk, John Rule 
has succeeded in providing un 
easily read and up-to-date survey 
for the general reader and iiiielh- 
gent tourist, which will nlso lie til 
value to specialists who, as research 
into republican and Mcuiceuit 
Florence assumes the character 01 
an international growth industry, 
find difficulty In keeping up with 
developments over the whole field. 

The fame of the Medici rests on 
their enlightened leadership of the 
Florentine commune In the fifteenth 
century, but the history of the 
family' can be traced from 
thei r emergence as pur ven u 

bankers and rentiers with a reputa- 
tion for violence in the fourteenth 
century, to their long decline and 
final extinction with the dentil of 
Gian Gastone in 1737 and his sister 
Anna Maria in 1743. Though Coiitnu 
and Lorenzo the Magnificent are 
given their due, they arc not 
allowed to dominate the scene, ami 
nearly half of the book is dedicated 
to the period of the Medici dukes 
from 1530 to 1737. The dominant 
role of the two Medici popes m 
ensuring the political survival ol 
die family is well brought out, and 
even the two Medici queens of 
France, the well-known Cnilienne 
and the deservedly obscure Marie, 
are not forgotten, tluiugh they are 
of n» importance tn nil under- 
standing of the fortunes of Florence. 

Bringing together the results of 
other people’s research, Professor 
Hale avoids the evils of scissors 
and paste bv the imposition of a 
pattern which Is only partly Indi- 
cated in the title. Each nf the lead, 
ing Medici is shown ns the centre 
of three circles. Within the firsi 
circle, character and personal in- 
terests are deduced from often sur- 

I irisiiigilv tenuous sources which can 
mil down, ill Lite case of the enrly 
Medici, r« the ways in which they 
made money, ami In the case of 
die later, to the ways in winch 
they spout it. The second circle is 
concerned with the pattern of con- 
trol over Florence which evolved 
from the indirect rule of the elder 
Cosimo, through tlio open absolutism 
of Duko Cosimo I, 00 the largely 
biu'wiucraiic stnto of the later 
dukes. The third circlo is made up 
of the ways In which lilio Medici 
uctod and were regarded outside 
Florence, which was often markedly 


different forn die figure *. 

Lome. Ttie esteem 
a source of strength m * 
Medici; as rulers of 7 
viihiernble state after fi j ¥ 
dukes had to atruuu 


Between Nature and Gr 


ace 


By Vittore Branca 


which* ^SlJ U L?U^in^ 

members of tlie faSfe 

to stand out wiUi admirable dS 

even die later Grand ffi 
patherically priest hag and Si 
nriden as some ol them wH. 
sympathetically shown Btraik 
against the inexorable decliMi; 
the Mediterranean economy 
the most enlightened goTtrasa 
would have been powerigg 
reverse. Since, once their bah, 
business had been left behhd, 4 
Medici did not develop any 
family diaracterisdcs, what ea*®, 
is a series of individual 
set against styles of 1 
government which evolved ndi 
from early Renaissance tei 
high Renaissance to Bit^y 
Apart from the traditions d it 
state, the most important (taa 
of continuity was the palm ngtf 
the arts and sciences, which \u 
mu in tallied and developed h 
members of the family ha; fe 
the Impetus of the Renaisnouhl 
faded. For example, the d& 
protected and controlled fc 
Academies; the alchendii Fn: 
cesco first gadiered the family’ll 
torus und antiquities lntoi«&{ 
lion ami set about filling gipiioi; 
Cosimo Ill's eldest son Fiawo! 


was a perceptive patroo d 
posers and collector of prinK}!' 

Naturally, with so much corah 
in so short a space, it is posuj 
to quibble about emphases. 11 *' 
cx.ii 111 ole. the republican insawi 
and traditions of Florenw «*f 
come over as strongly as ra®7,*P[; 
und die practice of transtojlj 
names of assemblies and omM* 
nimlcrn bureaucratic EngUflit 
taring. There art wm ««»: 
takes; Agnolo Acclal u °ll w*; 
Angelo, Alcssandra Sow-W- 
a man, and the antl-popfp 
XXI H becomes Popa 
This Inst slip may be mo«jP{ 
ennt than ft seems, for Jf, 
BnldHssnre Cossa his prOpff.^i 


riou would have meant 
log the whole topic a 
papal schism, which 
muiiHKM d«A&r » ■wl'LS 
has been argued Btf 
Schism ivss an importwK 
on Uie strenrth nArnffi 
of die Florentine dgNfSJi* 
Cosimo de Medici tppk «*.. 
tivc control Hi 14 «‘ 


Dear Mankind . . . 


CANNON HOUSE, FOLK EEfTpNfc/ KENT 
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By C.B. Schmitt 

The Letters of Marsillo Flclno 
Volume 2 

Translated by members of the 
Language Department of the School 
of Economic Science 
142pp. SJiepheard-Walwyn. £6.50. 

This volume is a continuation of 
the translation of Marsllio FiciuoN 
Letters, the first part of which was 
reviewed in Ihc TLS on October 17, 
1975. The format and style of the 
•aecoad-ttohipie largely follow those 
\ tif 'itd predecMsoiy but ilia transla- 
tors, like most of those who work 
Oil miilti-vnluihed projects, have 
been able to make some Improve- 
ments. For example, a large num- 
ber of manuscripts of the letters 
have been consulted, though the 
decision to put the variant Latin 
readings at tnc end of the volume 
rather than at the foot of the page 
is not welcome. Still, the translators’ 
collations are useful to the scholar 
in the .absence of any critical or 
modern edition of most of the 
letters. 

. Enthusiasm is often what makes 
it possible to carry out u burden- 
some' task. Yet I find the tone bf 
the introduction more than a trifle 
fulsome in Us. praiso of Flclno and 
at times nearly, bagiofirapliicaj. lie is 
. going a bit far to 64 y. 

Whoever he may be addressing 
. individually, each letter is written 
also for humanity. In fact a 1 num- 
' her of letters both in Books I and 
1 IT are 1 specifically addressed to 
. Mankind,., (for -is- his adUresj 


limited to 

Because he alsrt»“ UI ^ 
insight 4 ue *J l “ s io g * 
interest to nien^'J . ... .. 
letters are outside^' 

Nor can I tfj 

of Ficlnn’sjan^” . 


of Ficlnn’s J“ n PSLSfl'*, , ? 

strangely 

attempt to pl«y “ d ro*^A{' 

the whole, rawer of & 
the light of fe fi £dT»fc! 

Walker, 


KENKLM FOSTER : 

The Two Dantes 
And Other Studies 

26fpp- Dai ton, Longman .mil Todd. 



Over the past hulf-ceiunry or more, 
lliu central problem in the intcr- 

S relation of Dimte and iris writings 
as been the connection, or am hi- 
valence, between his humanistic 
rationalism and his Chrisriun mysti- 
cism. Philologists, literary critics, 
Wiiorians, philosophers and theolo- 
gians have all illustrated or 
debated this question from their 
very different points of view: from 
Michele Rarbi, Luigi Pietrohono, 
Pierre Mandonitcl, Rrunu Nurdi und 
Mtiemie Gilson, tn Francesco Muz- 
roni, Giorgio Padoan, Fiorenzu 
J-'ani and John A. Scott. F( is to he 
found too at the heart nf this penc- 
iroting new cnlicciion of essays by 
Kcneini Foster, Reader in J tnl inn 
a Cambridge. 

Fr Poster is the nuthor of works 
fundamental to the study of 
Aquinas, und one nf rlio must Hiuh- 
uruaiive living representatives of 
ihe high tradition of Dimte studies in 
Great Britain. In his essays on the 
poet he has distinguished with 
great subtlety, in the spiritual 
structure of riie Diuinu Cointnedia, 
ihree moments or motives which 
no constantly Interwoven: those of 
innocence, of moral criticism and 
of intellectual discovery. In his 
book God’s Tree, he showed that 
Dante is above all a ** vir praedl- 
cana jusiitiam ”, justice being un- 
demood as a divine order, hi ail 
ns divisions and all its degrees. In 
addition to these incisive specula- 
inu* In the manner of Nardi or 
Ulson, Fr Foster has also col- 
laborated with Peter Boyde on an 
exemplary translation with com- 
3 SS*“» of Danto’s lyric, poetry. 
,wi%a - precision and an exceptional 
elegance. Fr Foster has that pro- 
* u 1 P “ l ® resc » characteristic of 

r£,.,L 0n cult , iue of ‘he 11 in e- 
ft* 1 ™ ««tury, foe- the ideas and 
mfL a, Vl and. -rejlfijous commltr.' 

gwwent and eutluisiasm one- 
J'ods in T. S. Eliut and Found for 
bib imagination and gty i e 0 f |j ie 
Filer of the Rime and the Difiua 
V « nwe dig. 

• ft might be tempting to say that 
we we have the two Dantes: the 
J"nte who devoted himself to the 
wmpiex constructions of his 
flight, and the Dante who 
fia «i . •‘epresented with all 
e of “is imagination. But for 
f^;. ost ® r ihe two Dantes are to be 
: wnd above all in the two diver- 
a. Potions — the ratintialist and 
i ° a . re li g. 10 U s — from which the poet 
»n.r W considers aiid repre- 
[ both man and human life. In 
■5 °*!® c «e man is self-sufficient 
■dhw. . th f t ? u 8 b his own natural 
1 nl f t0 nchiev e the good, tD lead 

lte l ,“ d , fuIfl,led life — this is 
wJH 0 11 inspired by the Aristote- 
, 2 t B L? d ra ‘ 1 ,°»alist philosophy 
e stablished themselves 


meins of Hull nor the delight,, n f 
ilio vImou of God. Dante, in a quite 
new and very daring conception of 
l.unbo, also places the '* spirit j 
niugiii dtere. so foreshadowing to 
«ime extent the position of Vatican 
two on universal salvation. The 

spn in magui ” ore tlie great pei-. 
Miiiulities nf tlie classical world, 
irom Hector and Humcr to Caesar 
mid Seneca, together with those 
Muni the Chnstiun era win, had 
lived outside cite Chrisriun fuilli 
such as Aver roes and Sdludin. 

lliis is the answer, parr philoso- 
phical meimuiicm, part dazzling 
poetic iiuuirion, which Dame gives 
to the question of the possibility of 
.solvation for virtuous non-Cnrls- 
tions— a question time had much 
exercised the great minds of Chris- 
tendom : from die substantially 

negative auirude of Augustine 
in the more open, increasingly pns- 
iiive uLtitude which, in the wake of 
Si Pnui, had become stronger in 
ihc second millennium, especially 
i" the thuolngicnl schemes of 
Albert us Magnus, Runuveimire and 
Afjuimts. Fr Fuster reminds us of 
this evolution, documenting it very 
cuyefully and suggestively, and 
brings out the even more drumutic 
importance, for the age of Dunre. 
of the problem of the salvation of 
infidels. 

The portrayal nf the “ nobile cas- 
telio ” in Limbo, in which these 
‘ spinti magni” are received, in- 
dependen'riy > of Gruco and purely 
through their own natural virtues, 
is thus both revealing and decisive 
so far as the connection between 
Dante's mysticism and his rationa- 
lism is concerned. It Is for this 
reuson, and becuuse the topicality 
of the problem was underlined by 
Vatican Two, that the significance 
of DRiite's Limbo has been so much 
debuted lately, in essays by Padoan, 
Forti und Scott, which both anti- 
cipate and confirm, generally 
speaking, Fr Foster's own view 
nf riie matter. He, huwever, 
with his solid and incisive know- 
ledge of the theology and philo- 
sophy of riie Middle • Ages. ^ has 
been; ablevto treat it In a tnora 1 
systematic and definitive manner. 
He shows that even in ihe culture 
immediately preceding Dante, for 
the first time in the Christian era, 
philosophy and morality had 
claimed tn be nuLonoinoiis in 
respect of theology. This autonomy 
was affirmed programmatically 
nbove all by Aquinas, though not 
without arousing disagreement and ' 
reaction . Aquinas indeed had 
brought nut the humanism nf tlie 
NicoHuichcwun Ethics, the possibility, 
that is, of man achieving virtue 

anil fnlinli.. 1 ... l.S- 


LCpi of l.inihii. Duiiic's Ai ismiL'- 
nanism has um yui huen iniugriuud 
inn, h Christian vNinn ; hnur it will 

he, especially in the Pni-gut or 

1 he Paradise, when Ddiitu was in 
affirm thui nulura] viriues find 
iheir fulfilment only in Grace. 

I believe this lit he a correct 
m moment of the case, and it fc 
very well argued und documented 
by Fr Fuster. Ilul I would like 
10 know his answers tn iwo qnes- 
nous he hiinsL-lf raises. First, does 
he support the hyp, .thesis v.herehy 
1 he opening cmilns nf the Coniine- 
were written .-.Dine time hefore 
the rest, immediately before or 
contemporaneously with the Convi- 
l'io ( 1304-07), sfiice he declares 


luiilM-lf, milike Riplieiis mid Tjii- 
jjii. been use his luve fur und 
exclusive cumin it nicni hi pucirv 
cniiMiliitcd bmh ihu limit of Ins 
spiritual life und un obstacle 10 
t.ruce- Virgil reprcsunis the great- 
esi cxuniple of what human re 11 sun 
iiiiiliiiiii iiitiiccf by Gild cun achieve : 
and liecim.se lie Inis nut been illvi- 
niinuied by Gruce etc vans, being to 
Mime extent isolated from find, he 
cannm uscend into heaven. Oilier- 
wisu Dimie would have had 10 
accept ilie I'ulagimiism i lint he 
nhMiys denied, uud denied all the 
inure allegorically after lie had 

iilxiildlilicd lh« radical Arixtoie- 
lianism of the Convivio. Another 
question arises here: Was the 


1 * iiutu/ i, .MiiLe ne fiFLiarpc uic 

that the philosophical vision of ihe A V - rgJ | J? 10 ™P ted fact 

Convivin is clearly present in L’antn 1 1 , l!> ,. ■Aristolcliuinsin^ then ao 

4 of H,e Inferno ? And secind X kL ‘ ei,l >’ »' Dante’s mind ? 


short, white X gJJSn 


his work is su w 
different view*’ t 


easily ovallaDie- ^y 

3Sn ot the 

Pe amore 

reprinted- “SiTSi 

ssaessSSfea 


vita, w?«ick 

attempt w eAouJj^ e p 

Nevertheless, wc ^ pa 

for -teta? ’SLVSs^Jt 


iirina l esiaoiisded themselves 
jji “le thirteenth century. In 
S"' contrary position, man is 
SfuS S ch,eve Irue good, or 
3 rif n lf? 0nu,, !‘ th rough his own 
Si only with the 

duf 0 pl vin e Grace; Hiid die goal 
f i Fom * , t ^ e * a °d wliich he 
Wn» I s no longer in this world 
,1 Wuj : . other, heavenly world. 
'’teh’nk 1 ! 1 i j ir teen tit century, 
,je°Phy had tried to take the 
1 0I \ at least to outflank 

•I ,l1 "- ■ ‘‘BliouaHsm bad tried 
1 jT dc niysticism. 

t l v0 ' Position a are clearly 
firn jjn IF Dante’s writings: the 
| fiookx i inf Cpwivio ( especially 
'Ha uhtLli* where, knowledge is 
Mnk Perfection of our 

^Wn2fit»« v ^ C u es 0!,r ultimate 
S«ond, thong}, 
jn ,i ‘i °h lou 4 relics oE the 
three D°»«»icdia. In 

H « which . B lve th is 

'5 s MnS’ ; „lj“ ster 1 ? r,n E s out 

^) 8 t : examines ■ with 

fitoft bf ihLj* n 4 many suggestive 
J titqatioii^fP^^tion .the enlguu- 

'S Uniho 9 • (i|££. - Sp P’‘ti 1 ,,a Rni " 
■ c °ntradiinV cant ^ and 
t fo' tiie -M. 7 ftgure of Vir &il- 
Jgte,' Llife^n. tradition be fore 
been nierely the 

to fh 2 - opened 

Eirt G - hr, s fc H wLl s ' ,w fc < . the con,It, K 
BJ" Sonic J* uie - ulnr^ uiiArj 


and tolicilv by his own nature] 
efforts, and the very positive value 
of magnaniuiity ( megafopsuc/rid), 
which was not in com rad ici inn 
with Christian humility. 

Fr Foster’s Dante, finely 
balanced as he is, wus certainly not 
a TliomJsL of the strict observance, 
hut an individualist of genius and 
an adherent of the Christian Aria- 
rotelianism of Albertus Magnus 
and-. Aquinas. He makes free and 
original use, for exuinnle. of the 


4 nf the Inferno ? And .second, the 
Con writ, and tlie Monarchiu, which 
both -seem in ignore Grace, are 
associated in the “radical” Arisro- 
icflmn position; how iliun to ndniit 
l hi* ussociuiiun if one accepts, as 
Fr Foster docs, Ricci's dcmmtsLra- 
iion in his critical edition ilmi rhe 
AI nu tire fil'd was written milv ,il the 
lime of the Paradisn, in l;5l7 nr a 
little Inter ? Here we have the 
source of ihc ninst constant and 
unit worthy vacillation in Fr Foil- 
ler's hook, reflecting it muy he the 
in coin paiibility which lie, along 
with ninny other scholars who have 
linked the Coiwrt'io uud Lhe Aiomn*- 
c/iin closely widi the i-utinnnlJst 

E hHse of Dante's life, feels between 
is own thesis mid ihc new duie nf 
composition, which was not estab- 
lished until the critical edition of 

1965. 

But would this nut be the 
moment tn stress rhtil even in ihe 
Aloficirc/iiu Grace is sllowu tn be 
at work, as the active presence of 
God in respect of man, for example 
in the providential labours of ihe 
founding nf the Empire ? And cun 
we not allow also iliai even in tiic 
Dame of the inter years, firmly 
i hough he held tn the Christian 
L-uncepi nf Grace, there survived 
die illumes uiul uiijuides uf bis 
radical,' TAtioualiflt A ri state Monism? ■ 
Men, great 'men especially, are 
never monoliths ; they experience 
nostalgia for and rejections nf their 
old euthusiains. Fr Foster himself 
insists rightly on Dante’s idiosyn- 
crasies and his philosophical audaci- 
ties, which at times nrc incoherent 
even ; he is fascinated by the 
“dynamic quality’' of his thought, 
summed up in the phrase used by 
Anselm and August inc, of “ fld« 
quaerens intcllcctiim ”, He of all 
students of the poet therefore should 
be b njjcn to finding lit Dante 
anxieties and amhi valences, siirvi- 


Th rough nut Id s |im,k Fr Fuster 
iiinierlines, as n Ici i mm if of 

Dantes view nf man, the ever-grnw- 
ihg "Rap” ivliich open*', as wc 
move from ihe Convivio i» ihe 
Pur nth so, he tween Naiiiru umi 
Grace. And it is iri this perspective, 
us well ns ihe perspective of 
Dunce's very free version nf scho- 
lasticism, thin he sets ulmosi uli 
tiiu uthcr exact and iiuraciive stu- 
dies in this bouk. The light und 
thoroughly humanistic “ Introduc- 
tion to the Inferno " presents tlie 
first Canto almort as a cnniinuii- 
lioii of the Aaneid, mid ns a repre- 
sentation tint of sin but nf Lhe soul 
of the sinner, of the abysses of the 
human heart. Chapters 2 and 3, on 
" Courtly Lnve uud Christianity 11 
and 41 Dunre and Hr os ”, examine to 
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jt'ind effect ilio ftjlHtiun i.f |m-e 
co ii inti led by reason ft t. ” Hqmie 
nu lew "> ir. .1 menus uf draw fii« 
even sex iiim the hnniuiiiiiuis 
splieiu ol .piiit, ;md ol’ cttuniiiui- 
Hug the religiun uf enw with ihe 
trull sc end vn i vision nf Cbmiiimiiv, 
Unis iriiiisfc.iniing J«,ve ns p.i-.siim 
cupiihiy into love m i-iii'inr>. 

Cliiipters -1 .uul 5, mi '* Si 
Ihtinias uiul Udine” ;<mJ Djinie’s 
vision nf tluiJ", insist on |j| t * 
ucceiiinutv Ilf Hume’s sclmlas- 
iicism, <m ihe .singularity nf his 
1 n mm sm, espuL'iulIv where m»i;<l- 
Jiy was . ciincci'itud, ami on the 
vi sum nt God a.s perceived in ill- 
Lvniinadia by u man of tltis world, 
um ..I ihe uexi, and perceived v.-iili 
regard t„ num: "True, (lie Im.d 
otijecl Ivpieseiiiutl as seen is not 
l.isd .is vn i im iri! num Inn u 
emphantally imu, 

1 -r 1 'n.sier'-! “lendings” of |.) kM - 

vVJ.Y 1 ’ „ 1 1 iifyr mi XIX, Purgut orio 
.\l if. Pit nidi so X und XI Xi nlso 
min to brin^ our the dotei mined 
anti -mater in h sin, an t J-M nnunonism 

even, «f JDnnte, his humanistic atti- 
tude row-aids maij’s tiuiurui activ- 
ity, his luiiy ideal of justice as 
onier, Ins vision of il God who 
irtliiscuiuln His creation but who is 
ut the same time the unique fomi- 
iiiirum and source in mnn uf his 
souse uf truth and Justice. Tints 
l.od w.irks and lives hi tEie liemis 
ut iicm-Chri.stiaiis also, so iluit 
Jmiiu s luiinuiiism is Cliri.siiiin and 
hH Clirisinuiiiy humanistic. 

’lhe two Dumes, who form lha 
I In cud of the fullest, newest , and 
most organic sections of the bon!:, 
are thus led up in in this series m 
t'tmmmtaufins with contemporary 
cull lire und or analyses elegantly 
attuned rn Lhe texts ihemsuives ; 
which js wily, in their cuiisiaut 
divergence umi ambivalence, ilmir 
turn u It ii mis crises and cunqitt-sis, 
iliev have provided the title fur Fr 
Foster s book. 


original use, for example, of the 
distinction between the spheres of 
faith and of reason, especially in 
the Coneieio, rn support his thesis 
of the natural object oF man. This 
is certainly not a Tliomist thesis. 
Fr Foster points out, it is true, 
that Aquinas does not deny thar 
natural man possesses a .natural, 
goal, to be pursued and achieved in 
this Ufa ; but this 'goal is not the 
ultimate goal, inasmuch as man 
lives Iiis earthly life with his eye 
also an another, heavenly life, and 
pursues the goal of this life with 
his eye on the goal of the next. 

Dimte, in line, with a more* 
radical Arlsiorclianism — • not 
Thomi&t, but close - to . that 
uf Boethius of Dacia imd' of 
commentators quoted to advan- 
tage 'bv Fr Poster— in the Convivio - 
as well perhaps as In tho Monarchic 
upholds rather the idea nf a human ■ 
perfectibility rcalitable within the ' 
limits of human nature and in this 
life. According to Fr Foster;' this 
idea Is still to he found in the 
opening cuntos of the fnfemo, par- 
ticularly the fourth one: Indeed in 
the new concept of Limbo anil the- 
presentation of perfect men - who 
' “had not sinned’’ and had “ com-' 
' peiiSflrions 11 (ie, virtues and' 
merits), They are excluded ; franV 1 
Paradise solely because ' thiy ' f were . 
not baptized; they are not thereby' 
punished but rather privileged IjV 
their natural virtues. Fi* Foster n 
."tble to cnnrludc' rliar, in hi^rOii- 
\ 


vals and the reawakening uf former 
inspirations. 

The pinlilems c rented hv the dis- 
concerting novelty of Dame's con- 
cept of Limbo (a heterodoxy 
which anmzed ourlv cmnmcn tutors 
und wus still bringing down violent 
attacks on him from St Antoninus 
at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury I include, for Fr Foster, idle dif- 
ficult question of what to make of 
the figure nf Virgil. The poet uf 
the Aeneid was. chosen as guide 
und conductor, and he is con- 
tinually offering literary and moral 
models. But Heaven is nut opened 
for him, though Dame opens it to 
other pagans, such as Ripheus and 
Trajan. Virgil, although ha is with-: 
our sin, ’and Has gre^L,fijer/w. and' 
. virtues,', is ■ one erf- thb« men ■' tvfiq. 

! as Fr- Fo^fhr ' 'makes ' cfear^ “nofi ; 
adnra debiramoute a Dio " ; that 
is, they do not give Gnd what is 
due lu Him absolutely, from all 
men. Virgil thus represents natural 
virtue but is quite 'without Grace, 
even though he is. fable. to prepare 
the' way for the triiuhph 'of Grace' 


the way for the tnumph of Grace' 
ill Statius and in Duntq too. . '• -. .- 

Perhaps Fr Foster ■ could tell i|Si 
haw much plausibility there might 
be, in the ■ coplexr of .scholastic 
thought and sensibility, -.of . - a Sug- 
gestive ' iiypothesifi' of PudoanTs- 
| based on the second and third 
Cantos of the Ptirgdrorio: that Vir-; 
gll (lid:- not bring down CJrace on 

Trails font lotion ami.Cotitifiilitv is 
' tlie title qf the' ' eighth anhiial 
volume in 'the new series'. -of . 
Medieualia et Huinonlsiica, St\tdi£i . 
! in Mi edievttl ; and - Renaissance Cut- • 

■ ture,\ edited- by JPA^I ,^-thtirice Cfogan - 

■ (Cambridfit'. . . University.’ Press " 1 
. £12.50). ' It cbhtdlnV 1 ! papers 1 '<m 

Renaissauc '6 Venice, on .Vohn Cower, 
Boccaccio, Chaucer; Erusmus, Wil- ■ 
Haiti of Ma|meshii^y, qp the play, 
/iirriiuwrt and '■ '6ii rpc poem. Pearl. 
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Mllei Donald 1 lTG tiq 

Tha latest in our Comparative Literature Series - Five principal' 
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SECOND WORLD WAR 


Misjudging the Japanese 

U w h,.n as Chancellor of [he Ex- what lay in store for the peoples in 

• • - chequer lie almost overwhelmed the whose name his dramatis personae 

R v n C Wetf Cabinet with his contemptuous dis- spoke and acted ; disgrace, sui- 

jjy U. U. vrau Sal of the Admiralty's fears of render, the Japanese prisoner-of- 


less than fair at certain * ■ 
his chief character? 
was not, for example, 

the Far Eastern 


False dawn in the East 


*1 Iiw rir eastern Deo^ L WIL'v v*wv t t 
especially in liis account of the J® AsSS — 

Tientsin crisis of 1939 in which the JJJjj ? f !'™ k » who had 

men of the Fur Eastern department tvf.,, 1 “ A™ m A U . r him by (W D „ r an ]Vf PipphnimwcIH 

nearly succeeded in Involving g«' l » f American Sem^J fty iV1 * ^CiHHlOWSKl 

DritHin ami Japan ia war tint l.a S 1 "* 0 ’ In , ”> ~ 


1 n'M 


fi Study of British Policy in Enst which saved 
Asia 1937-19*11 the kind nf 

318pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford ^esiigntion 
UuivcrslLy Press. £8.50. „ h " 


is* — !lm SblT! summer oilisbll m, ae iU In 

invoivt' s,;sr& jssslx # as 

Sfeh SS ^SSSfaa^lr^'aS^u'Ta SF5SS prepared « -^*5 

the kind of post-war parliamentary to be routed four years later by to support us. Only Ciaicies inns- stnn ^] llg In tll ■auBda. 

„ . 4 ivmrn inScsiiiatiun to which Churchill Slim’s Fourteenth Army ; death by terly diplomacy eveimiuTly ex r - muntH , VY S a!m r 

rendon * r °ss . uxcora j t j mselT ha£l been subjected over fire and nuclear holocaust for fated us from this trap, one which crow „ ec | Britain’s nnllrl^- 

ress. £8.50. Gallipoli and to which their oppo- Japan's city folk ; war crimes trials WjuU have < il: , 1 « r » c Jil Asiu in the years l&Sff £ f* 

■ = in United States For the instioators of the attacks on followed the course, ot the crisis , f , * — J a r,7 1 *.wm6 


Gallipoli and to which their oppo- 
site numbers in the United States 


or the instigators of the attacks on followed the course of the crisis 0 f w f ia ^ 


1 

■ i I • ri'i'i 


.i 


SwSw 

and so on’ Robert Craigie’s final report on his tors then or since have allowed, 

agents of policy, in a way one had mission, a report suppressed on Dr Lowe does, in fact, go some 
hoped diplomatic historians, prac* Churchill s instructions. Craigie wny t0 c ] ear Craigie of blame 

rising as they do in the most proso- argued, that more judicious hand- 

nographicol field of history, had ling of Japan in the last months 

nni’fl onn, ’5 nun. of 1941 could have avoided a con- T"* ~ J- 


that there is more justice ; or . CnJ mudiaVtcmion to the 


new tiiesls to be written in tni 
nation of it. Perhaps Dr Loud 


American, German, French and one day turn his attendon nil 
Italian records, let alone the Japan- he does he will add appred&'ti 
ese (or such as are available in tiie debt historians already 


Rbniidoncd years ago. 


front ntion, perhaps by . an accept- 
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But as Dr Lowe moves into his mice of the modus vivendi pro- JLV W l \A-X J. J. AXXvJ 
story it becomes, as In fact it was, posed in the final Japanese offer, 

much more one of the different which would have removed the . 

actions and recommendations nf Japanese troops front southern Inda- ^ 

the principal actors: Sir Robert China and freed Malaya. Burma By KflSH JVlOllfgOniPry 

Craigie in Tokyo; Sir Archibald and the Dutch East Indies from 

Clark Kerr in China; Nigel Ronald, the threat they posed. The Far '. . 

Robert Howe, John Sterndalo Ben- Eastern department disagreed, set- ^ q e< jacKSON : 

nett, Esler Dcning, who — with Sir ting out their reasons at great 

John Pratt and Sir Georgs length in a memorandum of which “Overlord” 

Sansom— gave the Foreign Office the most striking characteristic is Normandy 1944 


L/l LjuiTO UU 6O1 in go ouiiiv ‘ --- I , 

way to clear Craigie of blame, English), causes lus narrative to bo lum. 

Return match in Normandy 


Far Eastern Department its per- its ideological tone, 
manem anti-Japanese bias ; Sir Churchill’s view was that the out- 
Alexander Cadogan, the Permanent come oE the ovents 0 f 19+1 was 
Under Sec^tary and former Minis- ~ nU . v : nr n the war on 


250pp. Davis-Poynter. £6.50. 


>r Secretary and former Minis- a marl ran entrv inro the war on 1 , ^ the time only “Jumbo” Wi 

in China, whose experiences Britain’s side y to which all else J? 00 ^ s ,' av ? proposed tlio Balkan nttack. 

to Far East had left him no rnnSh« ■Jmi derail 16 rhnro.ialilv obout Overlord, the _ AnglO-Amcri- Willinm. aided liv* s 


.i! n tTIv' .Sraf Britain’s side, to which all 

must be secondary— a thoroughly 
SmophU but whose dominant sent!- defensible view but one which 
mont was his consciousness of Bri- raUie5 tha questiQll whether he 
tish weakness; Rab Butier who barately abandoned the field t 
h eheved in ilie P^b llity of sav- Amari / ans ln the hopB that 


tive. It is now known. Sir Wllllnm conclude that, In the purely n£ , 
tells us, that an approach via the tarv sense, Hitler was probity 
Mediterranean was in fact "the AiMics' best friend I lb & Gas* 
operation most feared by Hitler”, commanders and their genail «2 
who in 1943 wrote: “ It is of dad- were highly professional, extraalj 
sive importance for us to hold the competent and well-trained oftkm 
Balkans. Copper, bauxite, chrome, while their troops were tough id 
and above all security, so thni efficient with a capacity to oaEi 
there is not n complete smash “'id outlast their oppponents W 
there if the Italian matter devu- their Head of State, who rail 
lops.” Was till cn the "bone of 1 con- tlieu- Commander-ra-Chlef, hmi 
tention” wrongly diagnosed? At the same calibre, the NkM 
the time only “Jumbo" Wilson the Second World War mlghi ri 
proposed tile Balkan nttack. have boon very different. 


Sir Willinm, aided by some The penultimate chapter d to! 
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“Overlori ij 
he most fudir 
Overiord calf 
return B«h‘r 
Alamein,^! 


has described in a waa intiucnowi tror oeiior or second Battle ot BJ ABraeumv 
wav all the ’fierce w . orse ) by Allied or Gcnnan plan- between Rommel and Montffiilf 
controversy^ at- tlve niu 8‘. ln Particular we notice the 0 n a much larger bttttofldji. 


j] K. ZAWODNY : 

Nothing But Honour 

Xbe Story of the Warsaw Uprising, 

1944 

328pp. Macmilla n. £6.95. 

As tho Russians advanced on War- 
saw at the end of July 1944, the 
Polish Home Army ( Armia Krajowa, 
tbs AK) under the command of 
General T. Bor-Komorowski, struck 
against the Germans on the city. 
Tbe battle began on August 1 and 
lasted for sixty-three days. It ended 
with the virtual destruction of War- 
iatf. 

j, K. Zawodny's Nothing But 
Honour deals primarily with the 
course of the rising itself and Its 
diplomatic repercussions in London, 
iViialiingtpn and Moscow. He also 
discusses Churchill’s and Roosevelt's 
Hppmachcs to the Polish question in 
the Yea 1 * 1943-44. He examines the 
Impact of the decisions made by the 
Rig Three in Teheran on develop- 
ments in Toland. 

However, he hardly touches on 
mo crucial problems : the origin 
gad development of the Homo Army 
and the tangle of factors leading 
io die Polish decision to rise. He 
«ems himself to be sensitive to 
these deficiencies and rationalizes 
lhem on the grounds that these 
matters are properly the subject of 
other research — " another story ” 
(his Implication that such research 
has still to be done, incidentally, 

Is puzzling, since on exhaustive work ' 
ca the subject was published as 
long ago as 1974, as the present 
reviewer lias good reason to know), 
la fact, the two problems he neg- 
lects are very much a part of the 
story of the Warsaw Uprising, and 
ihelr omission seriously limits the 
usefulness of his book, creating a 
vacuum in precisely those areas 
where we must look for the true 
understanding of the events. 

Bor-KomorowskPs plan was that, 

11 1 thout previously lnformiiiR the 


either to recognize the London 
tales as the rulers of Poland, or to 
crush, tho Warsaw administration 
and risk alienating Anglo-American 
opinion. The insurrection occurred 
at a. time when Russo- Polish diplo- 
matic relations were still suspended 
® result of differences over the 
Katyn affair. Soviet appeals call- 
ing upon the people of Warsaw to 
nse against the Germans had little 
effect on Bor-Komorowski’s deci- 
Sion. They merely confirmed his 
belief that the Russians were about 
to enter the city. 

ftn iF s .P ,a “ .j™ a desperate gamble 
and it failed disastrously. The 
roles, almost unarmed, might have 
succeeded only if the start of tha 


or even Mowing a Arm 
jsunifse of mbporf. frpm th« British; 
4K would stage aii insurrection 


tlsh Empire in the Far East ulti 
mate responsibility for the Singa 
pore disaster must bo attributed. 


Dr Lowe has clearly boon seized and poses the qi 
by the -drama of lost opportunities, entire vast und 
colonial hubris and final disaster, | )ap s mlsplatined 
Once the summer of 1940 has come many might ha 


t under tnkinc was our- hob,t of working through the night, anxiety of high command In » 
aimed, and wliethor fir- whh nPProprjtue ulcolmllc stimiilus, Rmnmel was fiorcoly 

1. . 1 _ . V;« « wn« matrluvl hv Rnnsnvnlf 1 .* Fnilun* 111.1...1. nVlU «t#(J (Kew ? 


indeed Churchill's responsibility, and gone his narrative, not only of 
although Dr Lowe's chosen time- British but also of American and, 
limits do not enable him to point to sonic extent, Japanese policy, 
this out. goes back to 1924-25, comes alivo. When one reflects 


comes alivo. When one reflects the dropping of the Iron Curtain. S&S3 and 
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lrom THORSONS 

^ * AW END TO CANCER? 

A HUTHITIOHAL APPROACH TO ITS PREVENTION AND CONTROL' 
1«0H Clullow. N.D., D.O. A lot's t biological apprsadi lo ilia iieamonl ol 
cnncoi, combning a d'oiaiio laglmn, vitamin ihcmpy (inchid[np vlismin BI7, 

fioni which Laeirllsla dartvod). arirpnaandniFncral Ihuonv. anrf DSVthWhn.ipy. 

Thp loc'l proseniad am ouppvtcif bylcrupjlaui isioereh and inup I, a qlouar/ 
Ot (ethnical tour* enabling al> laymen lo uridunuuid lullv Ihlt luvoTutlonnrv 
cpproacii id iho probiam ol wneat Conltiitt Jnehidt: m earner Hunt.: ' 
Edible, modi cal and Inrfirt trial ojrtlPDfiOni; lifltrtle and oanccr; PrahHilicd 
foodt: RdCommcndeti loodi; Outward sign of a pio-oancarauo eandnJon; 
Supplomcnia lor iha cancar pailam ;TtH nlhodor UMimcni al cncor; Ptyeho- 
lofilaal concEderalfDiw-^ihs unliry md vatui of hops. 
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e first meeting of hitlnnco, or to attempt Vl 
lnnbrooko wiih Sla- break-through bofore 5 e r T l 
In 1940, after Dunkirk but liu, at Moscow ln 1942. Churchill was strongly nttockoP W ^ 
before the final collapse of France, could not convlnco Stalin of British (Eisenhowers deputy) 
Churchill Instructed the British good faith in mounting Mcditcr- tQ ] iavc him replaced. A* 
Chiefs of Staff “ to propose me ranean operations without preju- j t is refreshing to •’SJ 
measures for a vigorous, eater pris- dice to a second front in Europe. Omar Bradloy's tribute w ^ 
ing, and ceaseless offensive against “So”, wrote Churchill, “to Ulus- quoted hy the author. , 

the whole German occupied true my point I had drawn a pic- mauder of the America* * 
coastline”. In August, notwlth- ture of a crocodile and explained t j 10 invasion bridgeMflft i 
standing Hitler’s threatened inva- how it was our intention to attack laudable generosity in 
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w jvsrsaw and capture tiie capital 
owing the last stages of tiie German 
«tr?at under the pressure of the 
aranclng Red Army. In this way 
go path was to bo cleared for the 
otobllshnient in Warsaw of an 
■nnmistratloii loyal to the exiled 

K iment in London ; the Polish 
unlsts would ha prevented 
5*® establishing themselves in the 
Htfi with Russian help, as the new 
P* Poland. Stalin would 
■en ba faced with a clear choice : 


-- *"«»! KIWI ITJUJO UIO 

plan waa being set in morion, it 
became obvious that the Germans 
had managed to halt tile Soviet ad- 
vance on Warsaw and that the Red 
Army would not be able to lake the 
Polish capital for at least two or 
three weeks. The insurgent Poles 
found themselves in a trap with no 
nope of deliverance from destruc- 
tion and carnage. 

The Polish leaders in the West 
realized soon after the rising had 
begun that it had been ordered pre- 
maturely Within a few hours of 
learning that it had begun General 
W. Anders, the commander of the' 
Polish Second Corps in Italy, in- 
formed his superiors in London that 
he considered it to be a “misfor- 
tune”. Indeed, he regarded Bor- 
Komorowski’s ordering of the insur- 
rection as a “serious crime”, He 
believed that the capital was 

doomed to be annihilated “ in spite 
of the heroism, “ unparalleled in 
History ”, of the insurgents. Anders 
was certain that the insurrection had 
not a haJf-chauce of success, and 
saw it es “ madness 

In fact, the absence of real Rdsso- 
Polish military cooperation and also 
of substantial air support from tiie 
West made tiie rising an unmiti- 
gated tragedy. In January 1945 the 
advancing Russians entered a city 
of ruins and graves. Over 200,000 
of the city’s inhabitants had been 
killed during die flighting, .both 
combatants .and : nan-coranatanw, 
The Gormans expelled tiie eurvJVoa-s 
‘—about 800,000— from Warsaw j 
they were dispersed titroughout tiie 
rest of occupied Poland or deported 
to Germany. No capital has suf- 
fered so terribOy since tiie sack of 
Rome. 

The examination of political and 
ideological background which 
Zawodny has regrettably dedded 


course. Hi* .ucomu does um make 
it clour thin the Hiithoi s of the in- 
surrection were guided in all thui 
iliey did by the doctrine of two 
enemies; ihcir conviction (hut wliilu 
the struggle ngidnst ihc Gennnns 
must be continued, political opposi- 
tion to the Russians und die Polish 
Communists must be strengthened 
and that the help for die restoration 
of Poland must be sought mainly 
In the West. Thus the rising was 
aimed militarily against the Ger- 
mans and politically against the 
Soviets and the Polish Communists 
who wished to build post-war Poland 
in close alliance with Moscow. This 
idea was anathema to the London 
Poles in whoso estimation It repre- 
sented a threat tn Poland's indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity, as 
the Communists were wming to 
accept the Curzon Line as the new 
Russo-PoHsh frontier. The main 
point of disagreement between the 
London Poles and the Communists 
lay in their attitudes to Russia and 
the frontier question rather than 
in the area of socio-economic rc- 
fornis : most of tiie pitr-London 
resistance lenders believed at that 
time that large-scale socio-economic 
reforms were necessary and 
inevitable. 

Furthermore, to understand what 
happened in Warsaw in tiie sum- 
mer of 1944 we must also kuow. 
something about the personalities 
involved. Zawodny expressly 
refuses, however, to discuss such 
matters, again in tho mistaken 
bebef that they are outside the 
scope of Iris subject. He alludes lo 
Bor-Komorowski’s sad eyes and 
Impeccable manners, but fails to 
mention that the General was ill- 
fitted for his role as Commander- 
W Chief of the AK as he lacked 
higher military training and had 
had no experience of high com- 


mand, Apart from his two years as 
Deputy Commander of the AK 
(194143) there was nothing In ids 


to eschew would not only have 
helped to illuminate the initial call 
to insurrection but would have con- 
tinued to throw fuller light on the 
decision taken during the rising’s 


training or career to suggest that he 
was qualified to hold so elevated 
and responsible a post during such 
difficult rimes. Consequently some 
members of his staff believed it their 
duty to Influence his decisions in 
the direction they considered desir- 
able. 

•The beist parts of this bopk are . 
those in which Zawodny describes . 
me course of tfia fighting, itself. 
Here he writes not only as an 
historian but also as a veteran ; ho 
took part In the insurrection as a 
platoon commander and was highly 
decorated for bravery. He knows 
well from his personal experiences 
what efforts and sacrifices were 
needed from tiie badly aimed in- 
surgents to withstand constant Ger- 
man attacks for znoro than sixty 
days. He knows a great dead about 
tho ordeal of the civilians, who 
suffered even more titan tiie 


coastline”. In August, notwlth 
standing Hitler’s threatened inva 


the underground mystique 


how it was our intention to attack land able generosl 


slon said the Battle of Britain, an the soft belly of the crocodile as ] ater criticism): 
American team came to. London, toe attacked his hard snout ”, It h 


muoftivnii leant v«ino lu, jjvuutfiii ,» W n . 

and fro n then onwards combined was then that' Stalin said: May 

planning for the invasion and occu- God prosper this undertaking.” Sir 


pation of Europe continued for the William emphasizes the foresight, 
duration of the war. Of course the political skill and determination of 
pace and progress of this . consul- Stalin, who, having succeeded in 
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tation Increased . after- Genmany keeping Anglo-American forces as 
foolishly attacked Russia (Hitler’s far as possible away from Eastern 
first major strategic error), but the Europe and the Balkans, then 
high point of the cooperation begian dropped his Iron Curtain. Anglo- 
wirii Pearl Harbor, when Germany American aid was vital for his sue- 
declared war on the United States cess, and lie got it without ever 
(Hitler's . second vital mistake), giving anything in return. . Over- 
About this Sir William writes: lord drew German divisions away 


ons away 
, to his 


(Hitler's . second vital mistake), giving anything in return. Over- 
About this Sir WilUam writes: lord drew German divisions away 

■iyijhA -^Mfifayi W I Jit j|‘. tjhe . Em-onean from the Russian front, to his 

. •• Tfie^authoris expos I of Hitler’s 
talnty,.and,^as tt;bMome the main monumental and astuitisblng errors 
bone 6f cpntention in Anglo-Ameri- is yery impressive. Had tiie FLihrer 
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background, who wanted to attract 
a variety or ineiubers end opinions. 
Sociologically, Franc-Tireur ivas 
lower middle<1ass, witii many civil 
servants, small business men and 
school teachers. It had few workers, 
except at Clermont-Ferrand, where 
it found support in tfi e MIcheUn 
factory. Although it coutained no 
communists, it drew Catholics es 
well as Freemasons, socialists aa 
wall as the uncommitted. It was a 
" free and tolerant ” movement of 
people who came together . to fight 
|fie Nads, ... ■ V-.:. 

: This was, however,' a handicap 
when the political struggles began 
near the end of the war. Like Com- 
bat and Liberation, Franc-Tireur 
bad a supposedly socialist vision of 
post-war France ; it demanded -the 
nationalization of basic industries 
and more spending oh welfare. Yet 
its tltinldne was veiy thin. For ex- 
ample, it blamed the weakness of 
the Third Republic on the 
“chattering parties”, whereas this 
was just the symptom of a deeper 
malady which lay in the socio- 
economic stalemate. Franc-Tireur 
had no real grasp of politics and 
In particular no understanding of 
how power woirks. 

As Michel has pointed out, this 
was the Resistance^ great flaw. rt 
was a “ mystique ” rather 1 ’ than, a 
“poflitique”; it dealt with honpur 
and patriotism. Franc-Tireur was 
middle-class, which meant drift it 
-offered ho base for a socialist move- 
ment. But more important; its mem* - 
. bars had nothing in common except 


distrusted as a militaristic autocrat, 
and by the communists. . 

Of course, the Resistance was also 
numerically weak : in December, 
.1942, Franc-Tireur had only 16,000 
men. As Mmo Veillon stresses, it 
was not until the Service du Travail 
Obllgatoire was imposed that young 
Frenchmen came flooding into tho 
Resistance. Even then their motives 
were mostly personal: they did not 
want to so and work in Germany. 
So in 19ft there was no -solid sup- 
t»rt tor th^^UticdT 

Stdeffl^e oJdi'piiK^SPSdrf^S^ida* 1 

even De Gaulle and the communists 
were pushed aside. By 1947 the 
centrist coalitions, which had domi- 
nated the Third Republic, were bach 1 
in control. 

This does not mean that the Re- 
sistance had no influence. Ito de- 
mand for. a planned economy was 
reflected both in the hatipnaHeptfons 
at die Liberation and an the adop- 
tion 6f a National Plan; But dhange • 
was Indirect in pOst-war Fraqce aqd 

S hea it cams waa not always what ■ 
le. Resistance had -wonted. . Not 
surprisingly, many piifi tents were 
disappointed. This book has a 1 
lather bitter preface by Jean-PierrO 


soldiers. iVVu still lack a good, 
lully documented account of the 
life and experiences of the civil in in 
dining the insurrection.) 

Zawodny confirms that the Rus- 
sian failure to capture Warsaw in 
early August was due to military 
obstacles. But this does not explain 
why Stalin did not act upon Marshal 
Rnkossnvsky’s suggestion that they 
should renew an offensive on War- 
saw after August 25. Jt is probable 
chat ilic explanation lies in his pre- 
occupation with his Balkan offen- 
sive which had begun on August 20, 
though 1 i is motives for not advancing 
may well have been more sinister. 
Zawodny claims that Stalin decided 
to abnndon Warsaw during the 
second week of August because he 
wished to avoid a confrontation with, 
tno London Poles — Indeed, that he 
left to the Germans the task of 
crushing his Polish political oppou- 
cuts. Stalin's Initial refusal to allow 
the Allied planes flying supplies to 
Warsaw to land In Russia seems to 
support the author’s proposition. 
However, oil September 9, Stalin 
agreed, under strong pressure from 
Churchill, that the Allied planes 
could land on Soviet airfields. Fur- 
ther, from September 13, Soviet 
planes appeared over Warsaw, 
bombing and strafing German posi- 
tions and dropping supplies to the 
insurgents. On September 18 the 
Americans sent to Warsaw over 100 
bombers which dropped supplies 
from very high altitudes and then 
landed behind the Soviet lines. The 
pir-dropped American supplies 
landed mainly in territory con- 
trolled by the Germans. 

Meanwhile, after completing their 
occupation of Praga— the East End 
Warsaw— the Russians allowed 
the Polish troops fighting under 
Soviet command to cross the Vistula 
®- cs J®Blish bridge-heads in tha 
city. These efforts, wliich lasted 
from September 16 to 21, came too 
late and failed to save Warsaw. 

Ibejai'lure of the Red Army to 
enter Warsaw condemned the 
insurrection to utter defeat. The 
Germans seized the opportunity to 
turn the city into a second Cnrthnge. 
Only m such tornib may we describe 
the senseless fury «T destruction 
and ' atrocities commit ted by fch e 
Germans ; some of tiie worst atroci- 
ties were perpetrated by tJhe 
Russians, Ukrainians and Cossacks 
and sf * n C ^ 8 German Army 

Zawodny points out that for tiie 
Western Powers the insurrection 
was an acute embarrassment, as 
they were unablo — in the case of 
Roosevelt even reluctant— to give 
help to Warsaw themselves, ox- to ' 
persuade Stalin to do so. 'Hie 
supplies parachuted into die city ■ 
were woefully Inadequate and wore 
dropped more to placate the Polish 
government In- exile rlmm to heap 
tho insurgents. Zawodny rJghtiv 
stresses that the failure of the ' 
Russians to enter Warsaw ivas a 
misfortune for both Poland and < 
Russia, as the memory of the city's 1 
martyrdom was to scar Russo- Polish 
relations for years to come. Con- 
versely, the failure of the insurrec- 
tion and the . destruction of Warsaw 
prompted many Poles to : seek 
accommodation' with Russia: nat- 
lonal romanticism, so strong before 
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Looking for the law of nations 

— movement. Yet, despite their wide- closely related problems of Spain is 

-„read Influence they were Intel* juridical rights over the American 
lectual light weights vvften compared hidinns. Both of these problems 
-to such men ns Vitorin or Suniot. h od In WM PgMl. 0 ;..y “"J!"."". 
J. A. Ferniudei-Santaniaria's bool: di men si o s. 


of Scpfilvcda's wider m* 
the nature of civil RoriJ^ ’ 


By Anthony Pagden 
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Is false, however, 
with tit 


J. A. rernaiitiea-aaniam.iriu s tQ accrod j t Vitoria with the creation of 8« 
is a study of the political thought of se .,arate “ internaiionnl or do is, in 
of representatives of. both these Vn \ 0m0 r Fernftndez-Santnmaria right! 
groups. This places him somewhat c . ([ | s j f or i,| s internationalism civil 

at a dlsndvuntaM, because their , J cal! y „ ftt |iiiig more than an different civil communit 
‘Thi,“hil . com’ liuUtenco ... tl.e »i-i>lic«bHi,v of <»«!«* 


■aodtft'fl 

I caniiot, however, aarw ■ 

F er n Andez-Sn n tanta r i n _ admits— to Amcrli^an^ 

justice as the “practice of perfect was meant u> ffiSSC-,! 
virtue ; still less is Vitoria willing condition, althoSI .W*# 
to accept ins ns an 1 instrument how imturnl slavery tlt *i 
of whal the author culls the order terpreted towards th* J^t 
of grace “..Yet if Vitoria's urgimuMit century. Aristotle’s * :■ 

r.., i:...i. n .T .o tin, ■...»..«■<■ nf _ .... •« 


. . fact, limited to the nnturc of not on 
_ i gius mid oldiguiions within the moot 
civil community, or even between 
different civil communities 


\ n Political ot t\s£ : 
but on » Psycho® 


nations, which 


The intellectual achievements or 
Spain during the sixteenth century 
are Uttle known outside the Penui- 


were dissimilur. They had a com 
nion interest in moral philosophy, 
in ancient thought and an imme- 
diate concern for the survival of 
Charles V’s Universal Empire. 

But the humanists wrote polemic 
thai was lntSil to persuade their 
sula. This la jargdy because i tuey veaders of j ie justice of arguments 
were in subjects such as meology -were? as often as not, Incon- 

and jurisprudence whlcl have now and even baunli T {, e aca- 

fallen on hard times. demies, on the other hand, struggled 

Francisco Sudior, whose woifcs to erect b system based upon certain «», — — — 

Leibniz claimed to have had always ectfrml | t irreducible truths (which areas of conflict ns an 
by his bedside, Domingo ne aoui. p rtJ f essol . Fenidiidez-Suntamaria Independent of die states 
««* thouaht to have had res> not unhelpfully, with ‘ ■ ■ • 

an Descartes’s " clear and simple 
ideas' 1 ), a system that would pro- 
vide laws to govern moral actions. 

Professor Fornfindez-Santaniaria 
has attempted to link these two 


enn possibly serve ns nil instrument tier m 


?n between the nntural slave ’’*■ 
ities, it is to serve because of a 
l “ justice ” rational soul. Although^ 
which ha is to wLS 
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Jews for the Fatherland 



■ ~ ~ - such role. These are essential qual- 

ifications of which Herr Dunkur is 
insufficiently aware. 

The RjF did, on rare occasions, 
venture on to a “ higher ’’ plane 
hut in the climate, of the Weimar 
Jiidischcr Republic ^ its activity was largely 
unexceptionable, devoted to the 

DU.seldorf: Drcte DM^. EM.ifiSSTStVSSJS 

of Jewish districts during out- 


• rernnmicz- discarded or j 

Clearly any conflict between Sautatnaria, he is uwnre dint the Aristotle stress* 
states with differing laws could terms lie is using, even the hypo- mASLCr ' s own bodv pan "l 
only be resolved by reference to thesis on which his arguments are 

some common principle found based, have a tendency to .self- *rf H 

“in nature w . But tills 
sny dint Vitoria recognize 


By Arnold Paucker 

UlllCU DUNKER. : 
n. r Rcichsbund 
Fronisoldatcn 1919-1938 

354pp. 

One of the andsemitic myths pro- hrealcs of civil unrest, protests 
valent in Germany during the First against die desecration of Jewish 
World War was that Jews were cemeteries and busy propaganda 
shirking duty at the front for soft campaigns against volkisch and Nazi 
notions in the rear ; in fact, Ger- antisemitism until the advent of 
man Jews had rushed to fight the Nazi regime, That the league 
under the Imperial colours with concerned itself with measures for 
genuine patriotic fervour. The the defence of the Republic has 


who was Diice thought 
an influence on Galileo, 
Francisco de Vitoria, the so-called 
r> father of inter national law ”, 
were widely read in their day, 
in both the Catholic and the 
worlds. But because 


nor does it imply, as 

Ferndndez-Santa maria insists, me «mumi j>»u nAiulez-Sauhunnri#'. 

existence of an entity independent the sources of Vitoria's arguments, ?™ u “ e*plirBn 


of the temporal order and con- .V’ w chn«pn pm 

trolled by some supernatural force the Nichomachean Ethics, many o “J?” 

tnivinA lnw nprhflns P'1 whose these anomalies might have resolved \ er f_ uiiumnnting, hut da i 

... » i?. * ihfiiHAlvnc. On a mipln nl cn aims, stops to consider the ui< 


author lind looked more closely at numuer of sources. Profeaij 
the sources of Vitoria’s arguments. nandez-Saaitamaria* explwiaj,. 
and in particular at Book Five of “ ie °j r 8utnenta o! the aadcii 1 


fl,X“ , ";™cc U 7 a 'Jon J ““™rV“^'iai widely difftronr apnro,ch« throuRl, 
and because their thought the examination of a single theme. 


instrument v is justice. 


themselves. One might also ques- stops to coitsider the #iit 

tlon tlie wisdom of expecting their thought he resorts it, 

„ , _ , , Although Professor Fernandez- vitorfa. whose only surviving works, o f ten to such general wii 

— rlosofte D e~ So to’s interest in phy- the structure of the state ami its Sontamarln has spent many pages w ith one exception, consist of rclcc - ‘ Augustin laidsm* or 

circ and Sudrez’s in mathematics — right to employ force against its expounding Vltona a attempts to tiones (in the law faculties, lectures And the reader is often Wtiil 

tatemd undereroiuid bv the neighbours. The render is thus led establish the civil community as a delivered annually on a topic of dark about which parhnitoA* 

vcioiitlfic revolutions of the seven- from the vagaries of Alfonso de wholly secular body, we are now current Interest), to have created nn tmian or Stoical view is h pt» 

tpenth centurv thev ore no longer Cnstrillo’s criticism oi the coimmero being asked to believe in a separate entirely coherent system of dio ugh t. and about its relerantt h l 1 

Elr 1 A °^ uc " scho,a " ly -f": visr ns sw: tsu “ ,eumf " t 

in ret esc. Valdis’s pleas for the abolition of t j 10 sec ular and the divine. n 11 eithei t0 Vlt 1 - ■* so,,rces or » 


The “School of Sulamancn as H ll wars, by way of a long middle 
it bas come to be known, has been section on Francisco dc Vitoria and 
studied at great length by Spanish the humanist Juan Gin is de Sepiil 


for thut nmtrer, to lus Intellectual 
Professor Fern&ndez-Santamaria's background also applies to the study 
understanding of Justice is also of Sepulveda. Here, however, it 
rather troubling. To translate the must lie sulil nl mice that Professor 



plundered S&ndiea or Grotius 
borrowed front Vitoria, as if Spain 
had made tip for -Its poor showing 
kt the natural sciences by providing 
tbo grist for greater men's mills. 

But the - academics - of Salamanca, 
are oE Interest . In . their own right. 
These men were the lost of the 
• medieval encyclopedists and they 
-brought 'to the traditional scholas- 
ticism of the universities n wide 
understanding of olussicnl, panic u 


sixteenth century. 

It also attempts to link ideas to 
political events: the revolt of the 
comtttieros. the conquest of America 
and the division after 1556 of the 
Habsburg world— though as often as 
not the reader is merely provided 
with the necessary information and 
left to find the link foe himself. 

By far the longest single, section' 
(lours with the writing of Viiniiu 


distributive and the regulative. Very utrentinn, he lias nlso sought to 
little attention Is paid— as Professor place its urgumenis in the context 


The long crusade 


likewise been documented. 

With the fall of the Republic 
and the revocation of emancipation 
the isolated Jewish community was 

, . . put outside the law. Some hopes 

tonic thoroughness. Their meue- lingered that fascist dictatorship 
ulously assembled figures certainly might yet be a passing phono- 
showed that the number of Jewish nienon, but responsible Jewish 
mar dead was in keeping with the leaders were quickly disabused of 
essentially middle-class character of such illusions. Jlowevcr, constant 
the Jewish community Cand what negotiation and a degree of 8CCom- 
moro could be expected?) but stir- modation with the Nazi authorities 
lered otherwise the fate of all such were essential to safeguard the 
rational argument, that of being livelihood, security und later the 
Ignored. After the expulsion or retreat from Germany of the Jew- 
decimation of German Jewry _ it ish population. In this dangerous 
mbs, ironically, left to philoseiniiic situation the representative organs 
post-Nazi German historians to sing of German Jewry, above all tho 
ibe praise of the Jews’ sacrifice for Reichsvcrtretung dor deutschen 
Any bool: on so comptu riij their beloved fatherland. Juden, comported themselves with 

It was the aspersions cast on the dignity mid sense, 
fessor Fcnifindez-Samaaau L honour of Germany’s Jewish sol- 
chnsen to tackle was bound ot - diers which led in 1919 ta the 
its shortcomings, and If tkni founding of the Rcichsbund 
of this one Is often left wto Mischer Frontsoldaten (RjF) by 
how the vur lous pieces Ihttjai Jewish ex-servicemen. Throughout 
or, on occasions, wbat tbf li ; ]u exlstenco it remained a contro- 

ouiuns by his sliifuna tKB5,ht rnslal organization and credit is , 

nlso come away wlui auwaa due to a young German historian, By VlfUllltllf KlISlIl 

oF the range and depth of Sji n Ulrich Dunker, for having 

political theory in the line I’ lttempted its first full-scale his- n ■ — ■■ 

century. .."tory. undeterred by psychological 

► ■ blocks and the uneven quality of 
. - . ; the available sources. 


This caimm be said of the RjF 
leadership, uml Dunker dues nor 
have an edifying story to tell. When 
in 1933 all civil servants of “ Jew- 
ish blood ” were to be dismissed, 
vhc RjF decided to play the war- 
service card to obtain an exemption 
for Jewish front-line soldiers. The 
well-being of war veterans whs 
close to ihe heart of the aged sol- 
dier-president whom the misfor- 
tunes of Germany had placed at 
the helm, and some small place 
was reserved in his bosom for those 
of ihe Jewish persuasion. Hinden- 
burg's intercession with Hitler im- 
doiibicdly assisted the KjF picas, 
and the qualifying group remained 
in office for a transitory period. 
The action caused dissent in the 
Jewish camp but a case could be 
made out for this scheme of job 
preservation. 

It Is quite otherwise with the 
missives with which the RjF policy- 
makers, encouraged by their tem- 
porary success, bombarded rhe Nazi 
authorities in 1933 and 1934. Of 
course, under totalitarian ism all 
such manifestations are suspect. 
The surviving records often do not 
veveal the true motives of those 
subjected to relentless pressure. 
The Jews liad to adopt a special 
language under Nazism; one must 
understand how to read between 
the lines. Yet the excessive confor- 
mism displayed in the RjF 
memoranda, with their appeal for a 
place in the Nazi sun and protes- 


tations of loyally tfi the Nation id 
Revolution, docs not deserve clmri- 
IuMl- interpretation. Tlie RjF pro- 
posals ranged from rlic formation 
of a unified military Jewish youth 
under RjF command, to Jewish ser- 
vice in tlie Nazi Wchrmocbt with 
the aim of integrating a “ puri- 
fied ” Jewry weaned away from 
“ out-dated ” liberalism, as a special 
Nectar in the Third Reich.- It was 
an unsolicited, entirety one-sided 
dialogue, and the Nuremberg laws 
put paid to these farcical efforts uf 
misguided individuals. 

Yet no broad segment of the 
Jewish community hurt militarized 
the RjF executive to ussumc these 
stances (as Dunker wrongly implies ; 
from Hie distorting angle of die 
behavioural “ model** he has im- 
posed on his materfu] here as else- 
where, fie sees n cohesive ness of 
thought and action in the RjF where 
none existed). Only tlie sdherems of 
some right-wing Jewish splinter 
groups with which the RjF allied 
itself for u time subscribed to a 
rightist or proto-fnacist political 
philosophy. There is ample testi- 
mony that such outsiders in no 
way reflected the mood nnd aspira- 
tions of the German Jews under 
Nazi rule. 

The value of Dunker** contribu- 
tion lias chiefly in his marshalling 
of much new evidence ; he would 
hove been well-advised to restrain 
has theorising. 


The Czech predicament 


JOSEF KORBBL : 

Twentietb-Conturv Czechoslovakia 
346pp. Guildford : Columbia 


University Press. $18,70. 


; The RJF has always had a bad 
hresi. Kurt Tudiolsky — a left-wing 
Jfpsed Jew— referred to its actlvT- 
Hea in weimar Germany as “the 
grovelling nf the beaten before the YESHAYAHU JEL1NEK : 
i rhUer 


exploration. The Czechs and the 
Russians really had little in com- 
mon: diey hardly knew each other. 
Their religions and traditions were 
different, their political structures 
rested on different premises, they 
did not have the same goals or 
even the same problems, and - 
exchanges were scant. And yet tlie 
collapse of ilia First Czechoslovak 
Republic after Munich, a result of 
British and French shortsighted- 
ness no less than German expan 


, ■ * . . - r- J,,, d Sepiilvcdu. Vitoria 1 * aim, us _ _ . _ , 

larly Aristotelian, thought. , From Professor Fermi ndcz-Sniitii marl ii sees Bv PcfCf Llnclldll 
the early 1530s, when Vitorin first | t vvus to establish u code of prac- " 

begun ro lecture at Salamanca, until t j co which would be binding on all ; , T 

the end of die century and the pub- men everywhere irresiiociive of UKI , rK w LomaT- 
llcation of Sudrez's mpiiunieiiraJ Do ,| ie i r religious beliefs. Such a code. UE,UK w - L0MAX 1 
Legibits, Spanish jurist-theologians i s clearly only possible If its audio- The Rcconquest of Spain 

rl«Y ’» founded upon the law of 212pp. Longman. C6.95. 


sought to provide a comprehensive 
definition of nature, as It applied 
to mail, and of the laws by which 
God's creation was governed. 

There was, of course, another 
group at work during tho snmo 
period : the Spanish followers of 


the rcliicliim unlives Inin hostile the subject enn claim J0™V 
activity. While uck tin wled giiiij ihnt tlimi. like this one, a 
tliu Recon quest men n I d liferent progress report. As surt, 
things to different ages lie insist* uml given tho appro** 
that “ whut is except luiiiil oliout I’rofessnr Lomax’# surw‘ 
this movenu'itt is it* longevity— purpose admirably, mt" 
tho fact that a single political terms cannot unreaswow 
objective could survive for over to lie ” the only 


•ne/der of the whJp ’*. . An Tbe Pop i. h Bab„m 1 a . Hfinirkfe HIA. »i0“l*0h helped to .pour the beady 
^generous rem*rk*X*Whlch 1 .hit : J5? Pebi&^SSSr I'mSS&s “ 6W Wl , n P ,of eonununJam into the 

hm YeP'-^TWI^ 1 ^ w ithin ^ 0 fii e s ” qrt J r ?»»»» . dusty old bofHe at Slavism. ... 

Jewfsh- - fold there wero many 206pp. Guildford: Columbia Korbel's hook which in mm-« 

vfto viewed certain martitJ Ua.Wy Press. $18.75. tban just a ^|h^&d hS 

cal narrative, considers tbe predic- 
ament of the Czechs in tho context 


nature. For it must he independent 
of revelation and able, In theory nt ■ 

least, to he prised away from the Tho halting and stumbling process 
b uc Vitoria, M1 - ’ ’ * • - 


notion of God. But Vitoria, like whereby, between 711 and 1492, tlio 
Aquinas whom he followed closely, descendants of tba “thirty barba- 
was, of coursei no nominalist and rians perched on a rock , ns tho 

hi., u... I.. w ii— _i i.i i .inAi- 


ui'jtLLiyt buiuu ammi! iiij iw l U| 

seven centuries, constantly iiltract* speciflcnily about tn J *5 { 
ing the loyally nf new general ions in any language. . . • ^ 
of ndhcreiits until it was finally half of it I* uovotM » . 

“ li«lfc lon 


ilw of the RjF with dismay, 
d it was left to historians of 
German Democratic Republic 
djicover that the RjF had weak- 
the anti-fascist resistance of 
Jewish population which, in 
barely vlsl" ‘ 


achioved 

A* borits a hisiorinn of tho 

FVI luw . IHO UUHlliSftl »U4I|I lrcra Ml ’j — » » *““* |/«* WIIVU Ull » » UW\ .sea miw Military Orders, it is the battles 

Erasmus. Thanks to the m on umeu- pile natural 1 tow which lie describes Muslim chronicler Justifiably ills- and sieges that loom largest for 

tal work oE the late Marcel Bntaillou * s often, in rnct, the traditional missed tho little group of Visigoths professor Lomax, with detailed 
and his pupils, the activities of tli ese second ary usage of the law of in the Asturias in die 720s, sue- coverage provided of the Butrle of 
men are much better known thnn nations, which was already held to cecded in wresting political control Las Navas and the capture of 

those of their academic content- universally binding. Professor of the Spanish peninsula from “ tho Seville. Indeed, for a small book, 

porarles. Writers like Luis Vives — 4 " ” L 4 ~ “ 

and the Royal secretary 
Vnldfis are. of course, 
accessible than the doctors 

monca. Their Interests wi__ . .. 

humane; their outlook was more segments. historians (and, not only traditional 

general ; and thoy were incompar- Vitoria, like all of his contenipo- 

ably better stylists. They were also raries, was concerned with the . . . . 

linked through intellectual paternity possibility of conflict between the seemingly impossible task of haul 



null in ii «.■» J 

betwoen the racniqw ■ 
nnd that of Seville 
period In wWch 
much at home. - 
Thereafter tho 
and the read or may 

less than aaiWIed wtn 
mice thot since by 
dent Muslim state wm " 
“In one sen*®. "i! n Lr; 
bail entlod *. 

Burns hasrenun^ ^i 
of Aragon in 12 “>A, d n5 n 


iiJ< 




c i i. i . . . - . . emphasis Is deliberate. In the very hardly “f "wn rwcW 

SS n, s h W*t° r lax , *> hi ivo tended to fat paragraph of his introduction ulmHur & CW 

philosophize rather than attempt the Professor Lomax dalimlts his turies before, wu.'i&.m 


delimits his ^fuliy. 


through Erasmus with the whoie Jurisdiction of. Pope and Emperor. 
European “Christian Humanist” He was also concerned with the 


p n t d ' i\} he of y ives > personal sovereignty of the' rulers of intii- ln ? monster into their historical SfSSnKfiflon 1 * of the ^nfnsulo the caifa 
friendship with Erasmus, and vidual states and die universal laboratories. Was it a Reconguest? ^ •* .u e Dracess ... by which they shot the a 1 
thmunii ...ui_ >u. _.»i — _• t, ... i t?-_ Americo Castro asked. Would wa. ■ , * , • , » . and 

wHS! rtTUSSr.Ajw Px&sn&'s&z 

Aztecs their descendants were to 
turn the tables ? For Castro and 
his followers these long centuries 
witnessed profound and permanent 
changes in the make-up or tlie indi- 



' : 'v ; : 

. * J ■ ’■ • This much deeded guide provides 


,i .i. 


1 ii-'i’-- 
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fascinating study , ot tjow the EEC ■ 
developed, 1 Its countries and . 
peoples; how ItvyoHcs’anti jts plpce 
: in th6 modern World. II to closely . 
bfl^ed bn the style of the . .. VV !■ 
enojmbusly success ttil Countries- 
series and is fully illustrated ' 

.■ • throughout! ; ' ; * • ■ 

■- £2.60.net (hrdbk) £1.50 norvnet I 

vftSbW flsetex jftjamin 64pp 

1 Age;lTto i6 years ... 


v'"; ■' - . . .v/ 'rHolyyrelf Hoi^.y^rahtp Street', 

: j £ KiLortdort.EC2A2EN ‘ 

• ! ‘-v. • ... \A 


the political Rcconquest 
one with . a stake in i 
langf tieejod .which 

'’"ca'n'.T 

: Another vievy ia.that “accultura- ■ SE UnduT KISJ 
tlon** worked the other way,' with • se “ nl ' ts he has F Lr ' 0,me d. 
tho qatlve “Spaniards” taming and . Some of the larger 


irlsuaos, Moor 4 ana jews. - - 


juest” Yet no very ioiv me jevvisn war 

S anv nart of from the ,^° ea e er, y J° ined tha 

» iru h y 0 aurvevs to tl,nt o£ ” tcr ^ v 5 j ex-servicemcn’s asso- 

iir. fc’T^ lmp™,ed by ^e y‘’ nti0 „ n ’ 1 ! ‘3, ’Si® ftRti™ al,oas,her different 

of condonsation which within -jB* other 8 

limits he toorrmmiNf. attraction sT* . 


Josef Korbel, who died last year, of four important factors In their 
was a distinguished Czech tfiplo- twentieth-century evolution : the 

mat until 1948 ; lie later played an philosophy and moral tenets of 
w nf the fifirnlv vt«tw» nnrlfo. ijnportwit role iii interuatioiud stu- Thomas G. Masaryk, tbe attainment 
t r e i*!aJrA Znh» rSSJ? ™ dies in the United States, both ns of independence in 1918, the 

P «^a" teaclier and as author of books on Munich tragedy in 1938 ond' tho 
7. r.,rnHci;; 3 AK 0 ^,!°,^n y i the Yugoslavia, India, Poland, Euro- lost battle of democracy with 
, a surprising observation.) pean detente, «ud bis native communism in 1948. One of his 
emerges from Dunker's narra- Czechoslovakia. His last book, conclusions is well worth quoting 
-.fhe RjF had many of the Twentieth-Century Czechoslovakia, for its clarity, even if others before 
wbacks of a Kricgerverein. Ger- a work of lucid scholarship and 
Jn veterans’ organizations powerful conviction, is a filtJug 
" t0 be undemocratic, they monument to his life and work, 
tun on military lines by nar- i_„n . . . 

minded conservative ex- . Historically suspended in turn 
W and stood well to the right “ etwee P paganism and Christianity, 

Hie political spectrum. The Jew- By ? an i lum Hn ^ Rome, Reformation 
version was founded by' a “ d Counter-Reformation, the Sla- 
Tmann Leo Lttwenstein, who S * t, an ? .Germanic worids, 
ifl war had invented a phon- Czechoslovakia has borne the brunt 
y with, which to determine of multiple conflicts both with the 
Position of enemy guns but ? uts ' de ^ orld , a V. d . Wlth!n , lta . °wn 
- taleats did not extend to H er fi ^‘Ically froni the begin- 
fields. He and most df the nin F “ ,r s existence, the Czech 

RjP leaders were pretty poor nRtlort formed a part of Western into a passion for freedom and 

•lal in comnarison with thn-iA civilization. As a state. It was part social justice unusual in kind 

beaded the main bodies which °* ^ Holy Roman Empire, with and degree in all of Eastern 

1 “P the intellectually distln- which it shared the ups and downs Europe ; 1 

w Jewish community, and hi9tl £ y w®* 11 . tho early Middle —that there also remBiria a con- 
ware to show themselves Ages. Nevertheless, it was corn. diUoned. reflex t Fpr swrivol, mu> 

^Wtly woQden-headod later on. »«oered something of an odd than, . tured- careful Jyi dUrJos 3pO yeaji# 

wever r out,’ and its loyalty' iVtis often hefil off, opprle^fioni'. Mr- which, 'every 

* • ™ B ' Jowlah war in doubt. The fact that its people trick of cautious advance and 

were Slavs must have been one of hasty retreat has been carefully 

the main reasons, and the early 
Czech Reformation (wfhlch happened 
a hundred years before anybody 
olse’s) another. The West regarded 


him have already agonized much 
on the subject : 

If by now any sort, of thesis has 
emerged from what has been 
written here. It should go some- 
thing like this : 

—that there remains in the 
national ' tradition of Czecho- 
slovaks a kind of ethnic memory 
of a former idealism and heroism 
which, like seeds, lies dormant in 
rhe soil, but which, given a bit of 
the sun of tranquillity, flowers 


the Slovak Republic, rather than a 
somewhat disorganized analysis of 
just one, chough admittedly the 
most important, of its political 
actors. Without the backbone of a 
historical narrative, tt\e uninitiated 
reader tends to lose his bearings, 
and lew people even among Ease 
European experts can be said to 
have wartime events in tiny Slo- 
vakia at their fingertips. 

Several things seem to me to 
a laud out from Jclinek’s impressive 
effort to lay bare the power mech- 
anism of the Slovak slate. First, lie 
demapstratas satisfactorily that a 
blend of nationalism, religious 
clericalism and crude rural cun- 
ning had given birth in Slovakia to 
a political culture different from 
that in the Czech Lands. It was not 
the only set of attitudes, boliefs 
and operational modes in Slovakia, 
and Jclinek rightly stresses that 
the Hlinka Party , never won 
more titan just over one-third of 
votes in n free election, but it was 
strong enough to become dominant 
when it mattered. 

Advocates of the Hlinka position, 
from Tiso and Folakovi? to Kirsch- 
baum, have repeatedly seen jt as 
necessary to justify the action thoy 
took under Nazi patronage by 
sheer opportunism. Referring to 
March 1939, KiTSobboum wrote 
twenty years later: “In our eyes, 
St was one of the historical oppor- 
tunities which numerically small, 
dominated people cannot bypass 
without paying heavy penalties.” 
Jelinek comments tersely: “They 
tolled hard to prepare for and 
bring about the day, nnd provided 
Hitler with a good excuse tor com- 
pleting his plans” Rather than try- 
ing to eaten a train which hap- 
pened’ to be passing by, they had,. 
, coupled their own Httie engiue . on : 
: ijtnuflfjif ^owrfql; 




. altogether different 
from the recruits to 
associations, like those 


. . - W wsiiom. pSd.lmSTX^ S'^'BmSm 

neutroliwng .ijjie,; Invaders, : inviting ■ however, ^cannot he avoided. t he siory W iM&pgiTb nSL iP • "Weimar democracy. 


•thetnln for. drinks, and giving their “Why”, Professor Lomax asks, w hase Spant J " f cnniiiv/®Lr> the RjF (35.000 to 

-woraenfolk- alL manner of liberated “did the Rcconquest happen at all, f ro m Front let w * bUu, at .jits height) subscribed to 

Ideas. ‘ .The ; Oighth-century Arabs ■ when other countries knew nothing 1977 this bo« • j,; ^LJta lta d objectives of an 

vyerenq, more than .actors Ina chap- similar?” Yeti haring given him- so that the Wf A£ . pt the " , , icI \ professed polit- 

recommended tflP v .. v W -JhdT j2Jg u in S oth German 


significant and suspect on both 
counts: as Slavs and as heretics. 
The relationship with Germany 
became the primary factor of 
Czech national existence. 


tar In Spain s imernecina strife, self room to trail his coat, he is 
Franco’s Moor- scrupulous ip going no furthet* than 
Olaflff 0, s P r ^ ' j a ; ! ** na o*° thOi patchy aiid insufficient evidence 


S ub? ^ Ta ] ie6 ,i SJJR* assembled by earlier scholars will 

;-SSSS '^SS^SSm ^S 69); c - warrant. Perhaps, ho suggests, there 
I? o j Ch.E. was moro to the Visigoths than they 

I ^ G, rf cfl w r ^’ haa • h . av , e becn 8‘ v «n credit for, or than 

the ^ Porfotmimcc in 71X would 

sociaL eXclutiritv Hi? ■ §, u ?P e , st - The collapse of the 

Ciffiphate of Cdrdoba, wliich In 


meorira . me jz 

resettlement “ qiie^j. 

tury. 


all 


the i?? 


.niitraiiH m. rnese uiscuesions. largely unexp 

•; • — . , cdSistent vW e /p° r nSm fl ' "Too many inaccessime aremves. is, ‘ 'TTsrt^ 

‘accordtnfl m .^ ed,eval Spain untapped chronicles, unused 4 rfle 

tmmmkm mmammidKL ,,i ‘ ,ues and unasked questions need 

- attention .before vrork .on ^b.e. 


explored and well learned ; ; 

— that when this passion for 
. freedom and social justice, and 
the will to survive' are suddenly 
' opposed, hi separate: and conflict'; 
ring orbits, of events, survival 
becomes the first law. j 

That the 11 Czech question ** has; 
on several crucial occasions in: 
recent histqry entailed the “ Slovak.. 
Then, in the space of thirty years question ” . is by now. generally i 

' * id. None the less, the story, 
independent” Slovak state 
1945 has been told by 
v especially if we die- 

, u , VQe secuiur nws uiiriw*. ww uw w — .. ,/ho have axes'- of self- 

spoere they were repre- what became Eastern Europe. An- justification to grind. The Parish; 
utsc fiw-V Centralverein other superior power, Russia, was Republic .by Yeshayahu JoUnek,, 

"ii6e JgJ SWMr*«r. jlidischen establishing its presence in Central now a senior lecturer in history at 
‘ Vu ■, a l e ?. scr oegrea by Europe: since early in the tune- Haifa universi^.isa r^vsedver- 

ZX’Jvhd^Liberal Judaism teenth century the Czechs have sign . of Ws 1966 doctoral d laser-. 
ra^r ^? ed thmr reli- made the Russians a point wtion .presented . at the . University ; 

W did tiie of reference in ubdr struggle of, &idlana_ 1“ BUjogtingtonj. woald 
•' identifv - ndth ' amr aaaln^t Germanization. Them cam- that he had amended it. even fur> . 

monSlavi^^nce^ry "encouraged a tiipr. ’ H 1 9 . teptma nd' of Weresting..- 



Whether history repeated itself 
in 19.68, I do- not dare to say. The 
Slovaks cap, Of ter all, claim tonavC 
begn less eager to embrace cormu- 

■ nism than the Czechs in 1946, when 
only' 30 per cent of them voted 

..communist against 40 pew • cent of 
the Czechs. And the Slovak dimen> 
:sion was important lit the events 
preceding the Prague 8pring in the 
': 1960s. But some important -tea lures' 

: of the. nationalism of tlie Slovak 

■ political elite; after .1968 are. uocan- 
n Uy similar to the 1 HJitika Party’s 
creed : It aspires to bo totalitarian, 

‘i it is wedded to a Weltanschauung, 
it operates in collusion with a 
superior outside power, it is Job- 
ber eating (bureaucratic), nnd it ii- 
anti-Czech. 

The Cyech and Slovak questions 
-.can obviously be answered in a 
number .of different .ways,, jointly 
.and severally,. 'All answers which 
have, ao far. been, trigd- put in prac- 
tice, have been found wanting by 
dne or both sides and eventually 
Aborted* Jell nek's book goeq. a long 
. * tw Hi’s! 

, pue-pprty;. state jn SlbVak history' 
met 1 with &n rinfainous end? - ,j • 


Violence and the 
Sacred 

Rono Girard, Translated by 
Patrick Gregory 

An anthropological and literary 
examination of Ihe role of violence 
in human society, Girard's classic 
work demonstrates tho signifi- 
cance of tho sacrificial act to the 
foundation of society itself. 

368 pages, E12.25 

Two Renaissance 
Mythmakers 

Christopher Marlowe and 
Ben Jon son 

Edited by Afvfn B. Kcrn&n 
From a wide range of critical 
viewpoints, the contributors dis- 
cuss the work of Christopher 
Marfowe and Ben Jons on. Mar- 
lowe. (hey show, provides Ihe 
heroic and traglo view and Ben 
Jonso.n (ha comic view of tho 
essential energies at work In the 
Renaissance and its drama. 

, 208 pages, £5.25 

Soviet Semiotics 

An Anlhofogy 

Edited, Tranalatod, with on 
Introduction bf Denial P. Lucid 
Writing on general concepts, 
modeling systems, communica- 
tion studies, text analyses, ark and 
llteroture, and the typology of 
culture, the Soviet scholars add a 
fresh and exciting dimension to 
Western thinking Jn this field. 

259 pages, £11.25 

Spenser's Pastorals 

The Shepheardes Calendar 
and “ Colin Clout ” 

Nancy Jo Hodman 
From close readings of The Shop- 
heardas Calendar and “ Colin 
Clout Nancy Jo Hoffman both 
situates the poems in their histori- 
cal context and discusses the 
general relationship between 
poetry and politics. 

152 pages, £7.00 

Luxury 

The Concept In Western Thought 
Ed on lo Smollett 
John Sokora 

Conspicuous oonatfmptfon, ihe 
exoeseea of the Jet aef— these 
are Ihe oonnoteiione of Ihe word 
luxury In modern limee. Yel, for 
about 3,000 years Ihe word had a 
reverse meaning— luxury meant 
□raving something for whloh one 
had no need or to which one had 
no right. Sokora describee Ihe 
cllmaolio social, political and in- 
tellectual ahffts that brought about 
this change. 

340 pages, £12,25 

The Semantics of 
Metaphor 

Samuel ft. Levin 

” You're the cream in my coffee ", 
“ Here’s what to do ", ,h Men are 
wolves literature end everyday 
speech abound in deviant expres- 
sions. Drawing on recent re- 
search In linguistics and the 
philosophy of language, Samuel 
R. Levin presents a theory for (he 
metaphoric construe! of such ex- 
pressions. 

158 pages, £8.60 ' 

Sensible Words , 

Linguistic Practice Ip gnglspd ■ 
'1640-1785 
Murray, .Cpfian.: .. 
Presenting -the Janguade fOxte of 
1 the 17th - and 18th oenturlea.e.s tn- 
^tfpdrraerif,'^ fcbhbrent - visions ' .of 
the world different from our. own, • 
Murray Cohen describes how the 
concspla of language changed 
throughout this period. 

188 pages, £8.78 

Mozart and Beethoven 

Tho. Concept of Love in Their. 

• -Opww 

. r ' : ; ,: 'Irtfflg SInger - ■; j- 
Irving Singer I races, the artlaUc 
and spiritual, development of 
Mozart during (he last ten yetifa 
of hfs Hie and of Beethoven dur- 
ing '.hi® middle period, showing 
Ijow both composers wete keerHy 
resportAive to the IMerary ana 
iphllosophio stirrings of their time. 

' 1 GO pages, £7.80 
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-The pseudo-reactionaries 


By Henry Hope Reed 


PETEK I J LARK : 

Form Follows Fiasco 
169pp. Huston : Link*, 


Brown. 


&12.9‘ 


The revolt against Modern archi- 
tecture has long been expected, but 
signs of it have been equally long 
in coming. Instead of announcing 
the new era with bold slogans, such 
as those which signalled the first 
appearance of the Modern years 
ngu, instead of the bugle blast with 
Its note of future victory, the 
rebels shuffle on the scene with « 
confusion of argument. 

One would expect them to he all 
young, voices of a new generation 
rejecting the old. Such is not the 
case. In the United States a few 
oldsters ure raising the clenched 
fist. What is an added surprise is 
to find that several of the old were 
once strident battlers for the 
Modern Movement. Wolf von 

Eckhardt who, as architectural critic 
of the Washington Post , has 

feverishly promoted tlio cause, is 
now appearing to reject it in the 
pages of the Washington political 
weekly The Neiu Republic. 


Architecture Plus which, in turn, 
di. appeared. The Modern Move- 
ment has not always been generous 
Lt« its promoters. 

fn bmli publications Blnke dealt 
summarily with anyone who, how- 
ever softly, questioned the divine 
night of the Modern. Nor did lit 1 
confine his promotion tu the maga- 
zines; lie wrote bunks on Marcel 
Brener, Mies vuii der Rohe, Le Cor- 
busier and Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
holy men of the Movement. And 
now, like von Eckhardt, lie lias pre- 
sumably turned his back oil what 
once appeared to be a life-long 

mission. 


Perhaps a sure give-away is their 
clinging to die word “Modern . At 
no point du they propose number. 
I would like them t» consider 
*• Secession which lias a solid, 
historical base. The Wiener Seces- 
simi nf the turn of the century— 
the word adopted was in its English 
form us well us German Secession 
— was mi early phase of what we 
now term Modern. There has to be 
a new term for what is nothing 


Difficult wholes 

culm- persuasiveness 


By Philip Tabor 


DAVID DUNSTliR (Editor) : 

Venturi and Hunch 
The Public Buildings 
112pp. Academy Editions, 
back, £6.60. 


Paper- 


less than visual nihilism — if 
Secession, one equally useful. 


not 


A common denominator of the 
rebel volumes and articles is 
that, in page lav mi is of standard 
Modern design, I e. with p lent v 
of white space, they list the fail- 
ures of Modern architecture mid 
then proceed to offer alterna- 
tives which are no different styl- 
istically. It gradually unfolds that 
our rebels ure no rebels at nil. 
If the titles would indicate the 
clenched fist, the texts and illustra- 
tions reveal that they still cling to 
the Modem Movement. Blukc offers 
as a step away from the Modem 
the use of traditional methods of 
construction and traditional mate- 
rials (brick) instead of “ Innova- 
tive” methods and materials (con- 
crete). Our rebel would onlv ex- 
change a glass box for one of brick. 


Nor would some evidence of con- 
trition be out of place. None of the 
older pseudo-rebels admits to 
wasting years in supporting what 
has now become a worldwide disas- 
ter. There is no mea culpa. One 


This hook, the first nf a series of 

B baclt monographs, illustrates 
iugs by Robert Venturi 


und 


had the nerve, or c L™ a5 .* ■ ; 
in include full m?®* I F' s h 

justifications of 

Of the forty or «o 
lixheil m this way, 

mm collects. eighteen, ici 1 ', 

four more recent scheme! I'- 
title, "The Public Uli 
slightly misleading: ¥&« 
library renovation and at 1 
joint, and appends p lb : 
private ski-lodge. PfcJJS 
have not been redraw, 0? 
most are adequate, 
larger projects suffer hoai 

linn • nni-snnrtlua. . . '5- 


Run-of-the-mill medieval 


By J. J. G. Alexander 


l. M. J- DELAI9SK, 

JAMES MARROW, JOHN DR WIT : 

The James A. dc Rothschild Collec- 
tion at Waddesdon Manor 
gOSpp (449 illustrations, 46 in 
colour; 68 diagrams). Fribourg: 
Office du Litre. £50. 





Another ancient trooper of the 
Movement is Peter Blake, the Riiiiior 
of Form Follows Fiasco. For years 
he worked at The Architectural 
Forum which Henry Luce, so eager 
to shape tho world, bought tor 
Time Inc aud kept alive though a 
persistent money-loser. When, 
after Luca's death. Time Inc sold 
it, Bloke remained as editor. On its 
going out of business, he .edited 


At no point do die pseudo-rebels, 
for they are no more than that, 
look beyond to tho lessons of the 
past. Ornament does not cuter their 
vision. Nowhere do they offer an 
alternative except in Modern terms. 
No doubt tlte architects will start 
echoing them and, by whatever 
means, deliver a new "Modern” 
which, to the d 1st interested eye, 
'will be no different from the old. 



The: great wall of nylon 


By Richard Calvocoressi 


WERNER 
VOW : 


SPIES anil WOLFGANG 


Christo : The Running Fence 
127pp with 127 Illustrations, 13 in 
colour. Thames and Hudson. £4.95. 


The deliberately provocative exploi- 
tation of non-art materials— a 
character istlc of twentieth-century 
nr: which distinguishes it from ull 
that hits gone before — can be traced 
back to the incorporation nf scraps 
of newspaper and wnllpaper into the 
process of Cubist picture- making 
hiuI to the imaginative use oE rub- 
bish by Duda artists, notably Schwit- 
ters. Duchamp and Man Ray, -both 
associated with Daria, developed a 
form of art which they called Ready- 
made : an object of daily use chosen 
for its anonymous appearance bud 
unemotive connotations which would 
assume a new aud sometimes sinister 


AFRICANA PUBLISHING COMPANY 

forthcoming ... 

ETHIOPIA: EMPIRE IN REVOLUTION 
Marina and David Ottawa/ 

A vivid account ol ihs lint Hires y tars of llip Ethiopian ra volution by correspondents of the Washington Post 
who were expelled In mid- IW7. in some of tho mosi interesting and mlor mauve wirtinn on Ethiopia yd pub- 
lished, mo cutaways dissect the many bewildering threads of resistance and icWl while weighing the impact 
irms imposed by the Berg. . 

paper cats CO 


Plans aiu maps /iSBtf MltMSU* fey; -038W 


cloth ca til'd 



I^RPvnHMnr 1 dfti.shtMrs ti WlW.nm t® Mciigjiaf atn^es'wiHM'lRBirRy - '"'' 



:a*(*iabo4t(iU?pfay#el«een 
it and'ci Vjlian nelyvof ka wlsitf? 


paper ci ts 20 


^jfotehtiy published... ; ;1 ,- -. 1 . ’ : 

ON THE EVE 6P COLONIALISM ’ 

[North 1 Afrlda before |Hiq Fra rich Oohqueat^ f 790-1830 
iLuCetleVbteqpTra^ J. Parkins . . 

, rt ajjuy Mflfttted period h North African htsiMy.Vaftiit.-s sludy.haw .: 

dM^f* M^iqntyr ■/ isOiVp f£),o^3 ny ■ ' >. cloth tax., paptipt? 

POLITICAL KINGDOMS ot* THETEMNE 
Tempo Government In Sierra Leone l 825-1 910 : 

Kenneth C. WyiiO ; '■ -■ .- ■. ,, >■ * 

•iSBftwtMWx :■ ; ■ ' ; - v . ' :• .-.}. :v; w;.- f. T$fh; toMim 

afmcaBa publishing qdHPANv 1 ' ■ ;; : bitin^iedm u.K.by: 

adMtlono! . ’ ■ id .J '''' '• Noonan HurtlLid, 

Holmes • Meier PubllihM*. Jnoi ; •/ ■ 131 T^fslgqr Raatt 

30 Irving PUic*. New. York, N,Y. JD0(1^ ... , 4 .; Un^iMibftTX 


is are generomb'; 

la "also in preparation. The interest 2® 

* n Venturi 

promoter of the Modern Movement lug known 
did just dial anti his confession is more to 

worth repeating. I have in mind the mgs. culur advantage thedebSaSef. 

In re P. Morton Sh and, vrito had great p or archiLeclurnl students of the Art Museum Annexe and th£j 
influence in bringing Modern archi- eor j y 1960s, Modernism hud won. ful noddylaiid Brant-Johnsap 
tecture. Continental version, to Eng- It had thrown open its doors, win- T|1 . substantial 
land by means of articles in The dow9 anU wa lls. expelling the stuffy Rob t Maxwll? traL sKi 
Architectural Review and through vapou rs of period pastiche and let- £ e , )t 0 f a d 0 S 
its papes, to all Eiigllsh-speakmg t ing in a clear new light— sober, £om the * ' ' 

countries. He also translated a book consistent, stern and simple. u ** 

of Walter Giopius. He lived long “Less”, said Mies van der Rohe, 
enough — lie died in 1960— to regret « more.” In the vacations though, 
what he had done. Wittkower and Ackerman in hand, 

I have frightful nightmares [he we enjoyed the apparently forbidden 
wrote to John Betjemanl, and no fruits of Italy : riotous. Intricate, 

bursting with formal conceit. Archi- 
tectural criticism was lu two minds. 

It was to seek wholeness, not 


— false analogy of to; 

with man-made forms, 
philosophy of Gropiii b?,l 
caricatured by Venturi as:Feual 
plus Commodity equals 
to Its empty triumph fa, v 
Hilton Hotels, He dlscous^ 
problem of architectural d* 3 
mid sympathetically 
Venturi's work and its defatuli 


Seventeen of the manuscripts nrc 
fifteenth or sixteenth-century 
Books of Hours, and the earliest 
manuscript Is a small thirceenth- 
rentury Italian Biblo. Thev nre not, 
therefore, of great significance for 

wonder, for i am* haunted by a bursting with formal conceit. Archi* proldetn * of U * architM^d^^ ^ collection includes 8 some ' im- 
pnawing sense of guilt in having, tectural criticism was lu two minds. and sympatlietlcally ‘mp J®”? 11 h»8h-quahty books such ns 
in however a minor and obscure Jt was t0 seok wholeness, not Venturi's work and in dAbl SiSLSrilSif^ C S2? 
degree, helped to bring about, suri>risillg iy but rather late in the Corbusier nad Aalto. Hu* 

anyhow encouraged and praised, d l in S lfiiguistics. In Intentions graph ends wjh a short, b S^idomlfied bv NIcnL ^ 

the embryo searchings that have in y ' Architecture (19G4) Christian headed anpradallon b ^ 

now nutter inhxed uuo a monster No ri,org-Schulz admitted Into ortho- Stern, n full bibliography nib f Z j? 

neither of us could have fore- t R c hIthorto heretical notions projects, and tw«H»ige mt 

huinQ^ied ai d nmaith alcss tinit was thereforu ns impormiU «s Browsing through tits, k; oa to bo nineteenth-century pas- 
forins) "Art” and alf that It is originality. Then, after two yean difficult to characterhe til k. Icheaof the work of theNeapolitan 
lm'longer Fiiiinjf" it *s a frighten* « s t0 « «««=« the onnlogy, urahl- i„ gs 0 f Venturl-trito, dial ; iUiimi M tor, Nicola Rapicano! None 
no longei runny n iS Mt ignien teclure ns hinf ; lul y e , Robert Venturi scorns consistency: “m e| of jhem Is English or appears to 


ing, all-pervading menace. 


significance when removed front its 
familiar environment and placed, 
with or without alteration, in a con- 
ventional art context.' Mftn Ray, the 
great tease of modern 'nrt, wdnt a 
srugc further, wrapping mi object In 
doth mid siring and inviting ilia 
viewer ro unravel its enigma 111 his 
mind. 


Cliristo plays no such gninc whh 
his public. Although his work inevi- 
tably invites comparison with its 
Dacia precedents, it differs front the 
latter in two important respocts : 
it is on a heroic scale and it 
entirely tacks the elcmont of joke 
which is such a vital Ingredient in 
the art of Man Ray and others. 
When Christo packages an object ho 
goes for the monumental — q whole 
building, a stretch of constline— and 
we know, whnt is bonoath ; he is 
more engineer than conjuror. 

Nevertheless, Christo shares with 
his subversive predecessors a desire 
to quesLlon die nature and function 
of familiar things and to suggest 
alternative meanings, if only by 
changing an object’s physical shape. 


His recent project to wrap the 
Reichstag, which would have revital- 
ized a dreary strip . of wasteland 
between Eqst . and West Berlin, 
clearly had political implications ; 
the iiiithorirics refused permission 
fur it to go iihciul. But negative 
reactions are niiiiiiporuum : nliat 
mutters to Christo is tliu establish- 
ment of n relationship bcLwcen him- 
self and lvis critics, through which 
Ills schemes are given maximum 
exposure, aro explained, argued ami 
illustrated. UnJlko many contem- 
porary artists, Christo is prepared 
to nccoimt for his activities; he is 1111 
unusually skilful propagandist. 


Venturi quoted T. S. Eliot, Wil- 
liam Empson und Clunnlli Brooks 
to assert tl,c artist's dependence on 


This Is a catalogue of twenty-six 
medieval illuminated manuscripts 
collected by Barons James and 
Edmond dc Rothschild of Paris, 
1863 and 1934 rcspcc- 
sunplement the col- 
iddesdoit Manor be- 
queathed by James de Rothschild, 
0jn>n Edmond's sou, to the National 
Trust in 1957, some having been 
given by Mrs jumes de Rothschild, 
others accepted by the Treasury in 
lieu of death duties. 


7. 1971) could then perhaps be 
shown to be from the .same manu- 
script. In sum, the collection is in 
110 way comparable in importance 
to the pictures or tiic Frciicli furni- 
ture or porcelain ut Waddesdon; 
and though it is K»»d tlut these 
books have remained in this 
country, it has to be said ili.it fur 
more important collections of illu- 
minated manuscripts have been dis- 
persed in the past thirty wars, 
especially the C. W. Dyson Perrins 
and tho J. R. Abbey collections, 
without comparable Treasury inter- 
vention. 


. . -- Mourn scorns consistency: ib hi .... _ rr _ 

offered arcliitccturu us Iruzen should go all the way ffiiSti;' “*ve an . early English provenance, 

literature, philosophy "• ' H 1> (BIHctMw" *®® collection does not. in fact, 

like inaiiy of them; tlxy tn®iS u 6Best any particular discrimina- 
qulrky, glum or very Be Mr p° Pi m j almost nothing seems to 
indeed. But VeuhiH iw 

i ordiMir"* J 


nn (I 


I ■ . iiWHUMg 0VUIIB LU 

bo recorded or to have been disco- 
TCred of when, where or why the 
manuscripts were, acquired. It Is a 

dimc.iL wild. ". coMpicxiiii f4r?„ ple i,h5“ fspjm 

Contradiction in Architecture #i . of GuiUel^rt 

cliclit over Into the rwlojv .v*™ * ow. : *Ib«b. two mini- 


went nit in coluhiiito these qualities 
in hLsiorical buildings, mid niuiirii 
their absence in modern lines. 
"Loss", wrote Venturi, “is a 
bore." Finally, in case lie had en- 
couraged 11 cosy retieut in 
Miiuncrist Rome, in 1972 he rucust 


fir ink of tho modest, 
and subtle, without W| 
the banal, chaotic and 
ible ? The bonk is u. 

Learning from Las Vegas. conclude that Venturi ft 

Whitt lent Venturi's bonks parti- critical cake and eats it 


The catalogue was sadly left un- 
finished by L. Rf. J. Delaiss6 Ht his 
premature deaLh in 1967, and has 
been ably completed by two of his 
pupils, James Marrow- and John de 
Wit, with help from various 
specialists, including Graham Pol- 
lard for the bindings. Delaissd held 
strong views on the study of 
medieval manuscripts, which lie 
put forward in a number of papers 
“u reviews. A summary bibliog- 
raphy of his writings might have 
been a very useful addition to this 
volume and a suitable tribute to a 

f leet scholar. This catalogue ena- 
led him to put his ideas into prac- 
tice and it is this which gives it its 
importance. Briefly, his view was 
that specialist studies in the past- 
tor example of texts, script or illu- 
mination — 'had too often been car- 
ried out independently. He consi- 
dered a broader approach was 
needed if the history of tho medie- 
val manuscript was to be studied 
88 . an , aspect of the culture of a 
period. He thus criticized what he 
once called rite “ aristocratic " 
nppt'oach of art historians who 
study only the most important de 
luxe manuscripts and ignore the 
run-of-the-mill works produced at 
the same time. As he says here, 
all manuscripts and not just the 
most important ones deserve our 
attention fn this way the fact 
that a number of the Waddesdon 
manuscripts are precisely rather 
ordinary productions was the 
reverse of a disadvantage, in his 
view. They are described with the 
same detailed care as those by 
more gifted urtists. 

< 'Si, Catalogue entry 
ifodfairied hi to '."Description”, and 
Commentary”. Til the former the 


headings nre intended tn follow the 
Magev of ihe planning mid making 
of the bonk. They me Material, 
Cmisirnciion, Preparation of ihc 
page. Text (Contents and Script), 
Decoration, Illustration, Binding, 
Additions to the Manuscript und 
Provenance. The comment urlcs 
take the form of nn extended essay 
on each mnnuscript. Though it is 
now standard for descriptions of 
medieval manuscripts to include, 
for example, detailed 1 11 for mat ion 
011 cnlluuon, the ndditionnl infor- 
mation given here is much fuller 
than normal, including detailed 
diagrams of ruling, and descriptions 
of different types of Initials, 
borders nr line endings, which aro 
also fully illustrated with 
numerous details. It was these 
aspects of the book which particu- 
larly interested Delaissg and whose 
examination he argued was so 
essential. Sometimes, it must be 
admitted, his tone is tilmost too 
discursive, the pace too leisurely, 
and it is not always cosy to net at 
the information one needs. How- 


ihornuyli cadi colog j cal examination 
of a manuscript leading to uu 
iirchaeolugiL-al recon si ruction of 
various stiiKcs in planning and exe- 
cution is S. C. Cockerell's descrip- 
tion nf the Urmesby Psalter for lIio 
R^ xburglie Club ot as long ago us 


ever, ns the reader goes through 
these descriptions he is made 


— ■■ HiUUU 

aware, ax Dclalssd Intended, "of 
the variety of decisions which hod 


to be made, the actual execution of 
the hook, and any alterations ihnt 
were made subsequently”. This 
archaeological ” approach, as 
Dclaisse termed It, uncovering dif- 
ferent layers in the execution and 
revealing various changes of plan, is 
fascinating to follow. To give only 
one example, it makes It possible 
to suggest that tihe Hours of Guilie- 


bert do Lannoy (MS 4) was started 
for Gidllebert’s father and modi- 


fied for his mother before passing 
into his possession. 


The codlcological approach used 
here has, as Delaiss£ says, already 
brought impressive results, and this 
catalogue itself clearly demonstrat- 
es this. The comments which follow 
B a fi , no t t0 k® taken as a rejection 
or the basic tenet that the medieval 
book should be studied as □ whole, 
but only as critical observations 
on certain applications of the 
approach mid on certain difficul- 
ties inherent in it. As a prelim- 
inary it should be said In fairness 
that tie: method is not so 

startlingly novel as is- sometimes 
implied. A classical example of a 


Dciaixsd rightly distrusted ton 
dogmatic assertions on matters n£ 
opinion. Nevertheless in this cata- 
logue there is sometimes a hesi- 
tancy to give un opinion which can 
look dangerously like nn avoidance 
of responsibility. This seems parti- 
cularly so of the attributions of the 
miniatures. Indeed it is impossible 
not to feel at times that tho 
“aristocratic” approach has been 
so reversed that the miniatures and 
the problems of who painted them 
are of little interest to tho authors. 
The miniatures should surely have 
been described briefly, at least 
those which are not illustrated. Jt 
is surprising to find that tho sub- 
jects only are listed. Moreover, 
derailed comparisons and more 
extended stylistic commentary, lead- 
ing where possible to firm ascrip- 
tions, could and should have been 
included in a catalogue of this 
scope. There are no comparative 
illustrations nt nil. Why should not 
Lite correct attribution and n 
detailed examination of the icono- 
graphy of the miniatures be as 
essentia] a part of the codicologlcal 
approach as the description of the 
borders or, the correct reporting of 
ilia gatherings ? Of course attribu- 
tions are not subject to the same 
mathematical certainties, but it Is a 
mistake to exaggerate' the uncer- 
tninties. Art-historical attributions, 
like the historian’s theories, aro 
hypotheses which have to stand 
rite lest of time as to their accept- 
ance. Tho fnct that sometimes 
Utey are wrong should not deter us 
from trying to see a pattern in the 
past. 


D Iwruux and the Belleville Brevi- 
«ry. Yet surely no one tbmpariug 
these miniatures could believe they 
were contemporary, still less from 
the same hand as those honks. 
Various features, especially the 
moulded frame 011 f 52v, suggest a 
later date (such frames art* mun- 
litnicd elsewhere in the analogue 
as a late four teen ilAcentury feature) 
and 1 he style seems much closer to 
that of the “ Passion Muster ", Puc- 
dlij’s chief follower. An iconograph- 
icul examination of the minlutures, 
especially the striking pose of the 
priest seen from behind hi ilie 
Mass of the Dead, is also called 
for. A third example is the dating 
tn c 15+0 of the Bruges Hours, 
ascribed in die workshop of Simon 
Bcning (MS 26l. Several of tho 
miniatures are close in style tn the 
work of the Master of Maximilian's 
r raver bnok, sometimes thought to 
be Simon's father, Alexander. If by 
Simon they must bo earlier, and c 
3510-20 seems the latest possible 
date. Further detailed comparison 
ought to reveal whether other iden- 
tifiable persona Hues aro not work- 
ing in die book. Here and on other 
occasions in Bite catalogue this 
work Is disclaimed and left to 
Others. 


Ills polemic us the equally upselling 
V’WKIS. 




? he native product 


Four years of argument lay he 
hind the construction of “ Running 
Foncu”, and evon thou there wore 
those wiho remained strongly 
opposed to it. Incredible though It 
may seem, Christo himself financed 
the wholet operation, which cost 
in the region of three million 
dollars, from the sale of models and 
drawings. The “ Fence ” was made 
of a wince nylon fabric eighteen foot 
high and twenty-five miles long. It 
provided employment for several 


s Blow by blow 


[By Christopher Lloyd 


By Geoffrey Beard 


VICTOR ARTVAS 





und red poople and crossed a not 


Gloss 

Art Nouveau to Art Deco 
256pp with 316 illustrations, 104 in 
colour. Academy Editions. £27.50. 


reproduces mast of 
from the collections « "P- - 
auctioneers, rittliw 1M 1 

permanently accessible » 
such as the suirtrb " 
Dtisseldorf. 
over with the baa 
he does show, ^ “$7- 
graphs, or. the .j.w 
hook has been pnntw * 
ami Mansell- • 

fn compiling 

autrnhln that 80 “““K 


w, Q00DI8ON 1 

Hfjrtta* , Museum Cambridge 
ttBioguo of Paintings 

Nurae 3 : Brirtsh School 


|lsf P ' Cambridge University Press. 


doced, ns opposed to whea e, or by 
whom, it has been discussed. As 
regards the layout, it may be objec- 
ted that cite report on the condi-' 
tion of the paintings merges with 
fcho commentary, when it would 
have been preferable to separate 
“ ,em - F° r the volume under re- 
view 122 pointings have been illus- 
trated out of 350, with plates of 
passable quality arranged roughly 
m cm-miodogical order. The choice 
or paintings for illustration has 
been correlated with the entries, 
so that when the picture is repro- 
duced colour notes are provided, 


standing and the portraits by George 
Richmond, Raeburn aud Sir Thomas 
LaWrencc memorable. The “ Portrait 
of Samuel Woodburn " by Lawrence, 
for example, is of particular interest 
and one cannot help feeling that it 
should really be in Oxford near the 
drawings Gy Michelangelo and 
Raphael that Woodburn did so much 
to soya for the nation In 1846. The 
Pre-Raphaelites are sparingly repre- 
sented but, on the other hand, the 



third volume of tlte catalogue 

l, i^tinga in the Fits william S* “?*■'*. k - u ««u iiutes are provided, 
d®yoted to paintings of but "*0“ there is no reproduction 
““.British school and completes a complete 'description of the paint- 
■ series. The two previous H 1 #’ including colour notes, is given. 

This is a sensible compromise, and 
in all respects these catalogues per- 
fectly match tho character and 
quality of the collection. 


“--I w.. ..IE UKIOI ilHnU. I 

works by Augustus John, 
Sickert, William Nicholson a 


!er j 

and 


mu uicvLUua 

uom were published In 1960 and 
■ ‘r 7 respectively (H. Gerson 
.J? W, Goodison, Volume 1 • 


fs® 114 flemish, J. w. Goodison 
! ?enys Sutton, Frei 


Although only a temporary struc- disruptive 


- -i.v — ■ j — ■ — — ui.M 1 

tore, the “Fence” lives on in Wolf- War." It was 
nailer VnTz’s macrnificent rihoto. 


pre-Tiffany years of tliu 1870.5 has facts. No one ."j thed 
to take account of the turmoil and to have recoroeu ^ 

/IkrimtSvia Influmirp nf t-tiA fluil BfOC&TOa W.™ 


colour 1 and black ahd 

Introduction to' this 01 me greai inieruaiionai cxmuiLions xno ouscui® M (.us‘- k l 

Spies suggests that the large wind held hi Paris, the supremacy of sent maker's J ucen Dro J u J p nc co sibiOi ty for the third volume. 'The 
and snow fences of Australia and the work done by Emile Guild and Friedrich gbd- ^p#^a e l i a ^A Pff sen f 4^ s F tor * ’ paintings by British ardsts now form 

CanadA furnidied. Gbnsto with a hid followers at Nancy, and the oil wflll-fs^F.Ui h e ^° w .' di0 largest single section of the col- 

eVocatlve nuances of Art Nouveau is so lil^e p erliap*^^^eqjy ! an< i ^cdon and to catalogue them re- 
then outwitting all before it; have into— O**? u B tn to 3f8 in Preparing quires above all else versatility. To 

France a significant lead. It Ts a patents 1 of- when« Dt -u B * irst reflect upon die idendfication of a 

couhtry which has played, therefore, careful c 0 'T, 4 ^ fiistorv .u B 8 ra R re . de_ sitter in a portrait by Hans E worth 
■ ■ ' 'tportant part in this valuable a footnote ^,#*11114 al» h« ® , collection ] s one thing, but it is quite another 

by Victor Arwas bv providing . major M. ntn 5B 'd' ™p 5 nrt«. P u R pted ‘ 1 to adjudge the merits of such a pic- 

fifty designers and makers to fuscinatin^_,P c » Ct j arac teristic of these ture as ,r The Angel Proclaiming the 

"Zui o£ at^ o 1 e j r restraint. They End of Time”, exhibited in- 1841 by 

™i»rni« l w bl® shape and size die Reverend James Justus Tucker, 

r U Uatlnn n . 4-L A ^.1l > S fl A.A SA A.. n f..A*A ^La r<.lAA.»4«,MAA A0 f4l.A 


CahadA f urn idled Christo with a 
model ; but, given the. political 
dimension • of much of Christo’s 
work ,and his admiration for the 
spectacular mass art of the Russian 
revolutionaries, ,it is. difficult not- to 
presume an ironic reference to the 
various , territorial end ideological 
frontiers which, man has erected 
,pnd which persist today in such 
barriers as the Berlin Wall and the 
Iron Curtain. 


Just as much of today’s art con- 
sists of the arrangement of 'pre- 
fabricated materials (wire* felt, 
bricks, ::woodeh bjockt), sd with 
Running Fence 5 ’ :• the , " object ” 
is the wrapping stuff itself, and its 
meaning lies in the impact this has 


an 1m 
book 

some mv«. v .w. a b„u MIUB ..1 
be written about — just under half 
of tlte total described. 

Mr Arwas gives a short intrnduc 
lion, with some salutary words on 
fakes and forgeries, and then sets 
out alphabetically his . well 
illustrated accounts: of firtys 


glass-makHjfr 


and 


Faber, 

Everts, 

I rid! vi duals. As an experienced “a!1 

specialist dealer he has handled at a Y^ a J? le l rd 
soma tiipc a great deal of what lie subjqct - n L . - 
whan — .‘f-v *“■» "“a writes about. Ho gives drawings M**” 8 * Jf d s a e, «TM5L&w<i 

“ Run * ■ landscape. 0 £ marks and a fine bibHograpby, ap** ^ 

■ Assist J^ESf its ' ^ 0SI: ahd the majority , of the flluitra- viduel «ham fi 

S re 2i& 3 W contotirs tlons are . carefully titled yrith . : wjWff j ^9!. a 1 


French, German, 
W -236pp. 112 plates. £7.50 
w. Goodison and.G., H. Robert- 
Voluma 2: Italian Schools, 
64 plates. £7.50). The tliree 
wsued as a set are now 
by the Cambridge Univer- 
On behalf of the Syndics 


It is hardly surprising tihat In an 
age of specialization die task of 
cataloguing this wide-ranging coJ- 
iecppn Iras been divided among a 
number of -people; However, J, W. 
Gondieort, farmer keener mid deputy 
director of the FltzwfliUam Museum, 
has served as general editor and tho 
completion of the project is very 
much to his personal credit. Indeed, 
he -himself has assumed sole respon- 
sibility for the third volume. Hie 


_ - * _ JT ‘vwviou 11 au u 

Stanley Spencer form another strong 
point m the collection. As represen- 
ted in this catalogue, paintings by 
more recent artists have clearly 
been admitted to the collection with 
some caution, perhaps even with a 
little hesitancy, but the new exten- 
sion in the Fitzwilliam Museum has 
already allowed a more adventurous 
attitude to contemporary painting. 


Moreover the dangers of con- 
centrating on minor decoration arid 
not gluing the miniatures equal 
weight are as great ns in the 
reverse procedure. For instance iu 
the commentary on MS 16, a Flor- 
entine Hours, one of the borders is 
compared with a border by Filippo 
TorelH. But TorelH's figure style is 
clearly recognizable, and the putti 
in the bolder, ore not his. In fact 
he (lied la 1468 and the Hours is 
dated, probably correctly, c 1490. 
Ironically, the right attribution to 
Gherardo del Fora (his brother 
Monte should ba Included) is men- 
tioned only to be j-eiacred. Also, 
ti/e miniatures by the so-called 
second hojid ” In the manuscript 
arc characteristic works of Boccar- 
dino Vecchio, A Book of Hours In 
the Bodleian Library is rightly 
compared, along with other manu- 
scripts, but no mention is made of 
tho ascription to Boccardino made 
in the Bodleian catalogue of Illu- 
minated manuscripts by Otto PBcht 
and myself,. Monte and Ghernrdo 
ar« documented as , collaborating 
udth Boccardino on occasion, so 
this all makes perfect sense. 

Another example is the commen- 
tary on MS 2, here attributed to 
the workshop of Jean Puce! In nnd 
wj* « W-y , t0 years 1326 to 
1328. If this date— based mainly, it 
seems, on the calendai- — was right, 
it would _ make the book contem- 
porary with the Hours of Jeanne 


A third point concerns the 
length of tho catalogue. The 
doscripiiims tuke up some 570 
large quarto _ pages. Even so the 
textual descriptions are not very 
detailed, for example in the matter 
of uses of Books of Hours, and 
there is no index of incipfts of 

f irayors. As lias been said, the mm- 
atures are merely listed. When, 
therefore, Dclaissd states that "the 
starting point of this programme of 
study is the detailed analysis of all 
the books that have come down to 
us the programme appears 
totally utopian. This leads to a 
final and fundamental point. A col- 
lection like this one has been 
formed as h result of the accidents 
of the salerooms. Surely whnt we 
need is not so much detailed as 
summary catalogues of such collec- 
tions. This is if anything 1 even 
more true of the great national 
collections in London, Brussels, 

. Madrid, Paris, Berlin, Muitich arid 
the Vatican. Only in Vienna, 
thanks to the catalogues of H. J. 
Hermann now being con tin ucd by 
Otto Pitch t and his helpers, is there 
..a possibility of finding the. holdings 
in any particular area. Once such 
finding-! tas of illuminated manu- 
scripts exist, then proper codlcolo- 
glcnl examination could proceed by 
schools, for tlte method nlso scorns 
more appropriate for the compar- 
ison of similar material. Evon in 
this catalogue dt seems to me that 
Delalss6 applies experience based 
mainly on Netherlandish fdfteeiitli- 
ccntury manuscripts to fourteuiuh- 
century Paris and fifteenth-contury 
Florence, for instance in Ws use of 
the term "publishing house**. The 
background of the production In 
those cities nt those times, if exam- 
ined In a larger sample nnd with 
proper archival research, might 
appear very different. 


, Tbjs, of course, is to propose an 
ideal strategy of cataloguing. It does 
not affect the achievement of the 
authors here. This is an authorita- 
tive catalogue which breaks new 
ground in many ways and which 
will provide not only guidance on 
method, but also, valuable materia! 
for^ comparison, particularly because 
it is so well illustrated with excel- 
lent colour as well .as black-and- 
white plates. 
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. . JZdliig, c °nsul(^H„ and size “lie Reverend Janies Justus Tucker, 

•. In China ttrigt, WJ*toi n t 2° n hi; the gallery while or to evaluate the importance of the 

n ■ pairing paW forwf ' Phaures, and the “Portrait of the Rev Robert Burn ” 

s .Faber, 8fld ^ enc °u««ed the whose hkeqess was captured by 

“ — ' a ,.r methods of in- Alphonse L * — ** 


LegroS in two hours in 
occasion of a practical 


■BlsriW, 


'Wfrj. • KS opposed to J - B “ u on tile occasion or a prattn.Hr 

WthitiKi* 6 fen traes manace , demonstration of painting that re- 

sjaJTafis 


are no 
and. 


by the 
Colvin.. . 

‘ The collection has ft strong repre- 
sentation of works bv eignteonth- 


the j. r .private collections. A recent 
addition is the picture entitled 
On the Brink” a fine VIctdrian 
narrative painting by Alfred 
Elmore dating from 1865, which 
once belonged to the late A. N. L. 
Munby, librarian of. King’s College, 
given In Ids memory by the Friends 
.of rite PhewUWam Museum. Jt is 
because of tills' emphasis on die 
museum’s place in tite life of the 
university- that this third volume 
of the catalogue of 'paintings In 
the Fitzwilliam Museum is such' a 
flttiag conclusion. - Suitably, there 
are also portraits of mwiy of 1 tho 
chief bea factors. These ,Vafy from : 
the marvellous portrait ! of ti^e 
Founder by Joseph Wright of Derby 
dating from -1764, to' . the double 
portrait of Charles Ricketts ahd 
Charles ,' Shannon ■ ' Minted ' by 
Edmund Dulac irt 1920' with 1 both 
Of the sitters depleted, as: Domfu lean' 
saints, Shannon with the.' attribute' 
of a 1 kingfisher and Ricketts - witii 
a peacock's, feather. This is surely- 
something ta inspect .when^ next in' 

JfTA i Ik 


The Business Letter 

Pryan Allen . . r , 


A straightforward guide io the consiructfon 6f the 
basic business letter, with detailed. e^aniplejs,; 
exercises and guidelines for fhe layout of letters . 
and envelopes; ways to open and close the 
letter; letters of Inquiry, coiriplalhtand ' 
application; circular, letters and. standard letters. 
Invaluable for a)l students who write business 
letters in English, whet, her at work ot as pad of a 
commercial English course. 

Publication October Price about £1.00 



The ELT Department 
Evans Brolhers Limited ’ 
Monlague .House 

Russell pejuare London WC1B 5BX 



be ? h Placed century artists, particularly Jlogsrth. Canvbwdso, but, be wanted, it. might 
|c is 1 repro- ■ The works by Constable, are but- not. ba easily. ftveliablq,'. 
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Fables and conversation pieces 

B > 


Veteran readers of Isak Dinesen — 


By Michael Irwin 


1 ' ; 
1 . i , ' 


ISAK UINESIiN l 

Carnival 
Entertainments 
Tales 

338pp. Heiiiemann. £4.95. 


and Posthumous 


notoriously obscure. 

To generalize: a story by Isak 
Dinesen is <i symbolic statement, 
more or less intricate, shaped 
either into a fable or inl0 “ 
conversation piece, and decorated 
with interpolated anecdotes, spas- 


The authors pi — 
initiated by the recurrence of cer- 
tain subjects, effects mid motifs. 
Here as elsewhere she illustrates 
ingeniously the Interdependence of 
good and evil, of tragedy and 
comedy, of life and art. The rela- 
tive simplicity of some of the stories 


Far Eastern anxieties 

cancellation of ffi* J J 
hn wet’s proposed visit in m ' 

The breakdown of the ir^, 
hierarchy and good 


NOBUKO AI.BERY : 

Balloon Top 

255pp. Ancli'd Deutsch. £4.95. 


... UIIU gO0Q ra 

churiictcriie student Ufel , Ll 
uhly described The £&£ 
liilinnancs call each 


m .. 

ratliur laboured nkSnSh^ 
loon lop" is the narnTfr.. 11 
kana— nerhans ’ 


. \ 


I I 


niodic tou cites of exotic local colour displays more clearly favourite 
or of exquisite natural description, t |ieines thnt in other collections 


In Buttaon Tap, Nohuko Alhcry 

offers us so me thing unusual, per- ft-ann— perhaps radicaihe** 1 , 
haps unique, in the way of first aiiiiui their own Idenitoa,: 1 

naunlc WriMi>n hv a iiuiivu Iniuut- SOCiutV. YYHSCda 
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ThB publisher tells us that none of and a distinctive wit and Jnmtto- havc been obscured by lavish do- no ^ ta Wriucn by a uutive Japan- society. Wascda UnirasfcV 
the eleven ules in this volume has ness. At best these background w ll. Familiar characters reappear. . ese hl dcar ’ aild acceptable snnieibiug like forty ibo£i ; 

nrcviausly appeared in book form effecis are Involved naturally a d A decisive off-stage presence m Engli&h it throws fresh light on a dents, packed into a S', 

previously j iv ‘ Bm ent may well directly with the complex meaning ••Anna" is the Lady Helena who “, d ^,,ich, outside the cinema, much larger than an Ozbrifo 
long long-stand- oE the work concerned. Even figured In “The Young Man with we have |,ad tn perceive through lege, mid it is only one of£,. 

: Dinesen. What when the story — a s here In the t h 0 Carnation M m Winter 1 * Tales. h inevitable opacity of trnnsla- three such institutions in 

«TVi« Rtfnr and tlie KlSS ” T> .la ml hlie ni nan ter In “Car- ... _n_.‘ .... alone. After L. 
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Iti English. jK te statement 
arouse suspicions among 

tSuld^snch” collection contain, six- case of “The Bear and the Kiss 
teen years after her death, but rough — is positively oppressive with 
draffs, or rales which the fastidious allegorical significance, the textme 
author specifically declined to re- of rhe writing can give pleasure 
nublish ? Frans Lassoii’s short, help- in itself: it displays such a range 
Ful foreword does not ulliiy such of intelligence mid responsiveness; 
fears, though it claims that 11 the there is so much going on. 
only criterion . . . has been the T , mQde 
demand for quality”. His notes onfv by 

reveal that “ The de Cats Family ilriefSi? o/ 

and “Unde Theodore ” were an- “S* iow Lord 
premice work, and that, Carnival , Itadv for Greece, encounters 


tions, or to glimpse from the very 
marginal viewpoint of such writers 


marginal viewpoint ot suen writers » .*■ lorgq t . 

as Wiiliiini Homer, James Kirkup revolutionary ardour and 


alone. After graduatioo, bevt 
Lana’s friends quickly forget [■ 


Rosendatul, the old painter in “ Car 
irivat". is the original of the artist 

in " Copi-ii'liagen Sen mn ”, from ^ , (UJ ,. V , . ..... 

Last Tales. An extended descrijv l^-uucis King. Balloon Ton is a whatever idonrih- Is granted iv- 
lion has been transposed from^the work o£ cons i dLn . ub | e c |uirm and prosperous "saUr™ 11 c f d 

sensitivity, (hough it presents ej" n .Japan. Kana herself la jJ 
nothing outstanding in the way of admired Ken Otanl, the 


earlier story to tjie later, including 
the nleasant comment chat since 
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on the superficial differences. The 
to stress their un- 
about minor things 
only people who eut 
will tell you). Some- 
pretend to a mystery 
only a muddle. In- 

c/mm i t*n KJ1 lit-tr li nil vprv wpll. lint. 


go beyond him.” 

I worked at Wascda 


during the years tollowp 
Rctlon of Bnl/oon Top, ui 
some awkwardness in iudbii 
considered judgment, I V. 

H«»l iiilitnrl in thp nlwmirM al Mr 
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excluded from Anecdotes of Destinp 
because the author considered them 
“ not good enough All three prove 
indeed to be, by Isak Dinesen’s stan- 
dards, disappointingly limited. 

But her standards, of course, 
were very high. New readers who 


Here the symbolic statement Is clear 
but interesting. Effectively Byron 
is confronting hlmsolf and recogniz- 
ing both the limitations and the 
achievements of his solipsism. The 
incidental pleasures of the story 
include a charming and chnracterls 


a delightful volume, In fact the is it you, six? After these thirty- 
relative simplicity of the fhree - four years, is it you ?”. 


of Isak Dinesen because hor stories 
tend to consist of separable frag- 
ments oddly related and aligned. 
Always interested in puppet-thenu'o 
she delights to ring the changes 
on striking costumes, images, 
gestures, phrases, objects, settings. 
Tliis collection will give the 
appreciative render of her earlier 
works an agreeable sense of 
rummaging through her property 
box. 


The life before your eyes 


By Barbara Wright 


EMILE AJAn i - 
Memo 

Translated by Ralph Manhcim 
182pp. Collins. £4.25. 


cover. ' Considering wlint a largo 
‘ proportion of writers hpve always 
used pseudonyms for ono reason or 
another, it is hard to understand 
why people should have made >»ch 
a fuss about Paul Pavlowitcli calliug 
himself Emil a Ajar. The distress 
this caused him is ono of the main 
subjects of Ills third bonk, Pseudo. 
Moma tells his own story, at tho 


Thp story of Momo — like the story 
of “Ajar” — is fairly well-known 
by now. Momo, short for Moham- 
med, Is b little Arab boy brought 
oy pa elderly Jewish ex-prosti* 


age of ten— or rather* when ha be- 
lieves he is ten. It Inter turns out 


poor, their solidarity and niuLiial 
tolerance, in so motiving of the same 
manner ns Gorky's Lower Deaths 
and Hugo’s Lcs Mlsdrablcs. Tins is 
not coincidental, for Les Misdi’fiblos 
Is ono of the favourite books of ono 
of Madama Rasa's neighbours. Mon- 
sieur HamLl, an old Arab carpot- 
sollcr who has taught Momo all tho 
book-learning ho has ever come by. 
Other neighbours vdio spon- 
taneously offer their help to 
Madame Rosa ns she grows more 


Tho mother mid her children, cvnc 
listed to a rural area during the 
wav, arc brought near to starvation. 
Later the family house is comman- 
deered by the American military. 
Under the Occupation, Kuna 
attends a mixed primary school, 
and later goes to a Protcsimit col- 
lege run by women missionaries. 
Her early experience is marked by 
the limitations of being a woman 
in Japanese society : we liavo to 
tako it oil trust that her intellec- 
tual brilliance enables her to rise 
abovo tho " examination hell” 
which drivos many to suicide, and 
to - gain admission to Waseua, 
Tokyo’s most famous 
university. 


tlou. Many promising Intel 
turn up— the encounter «lr f | 
American colonel and hit bi' 
the problems of the heninfiw 
with regard to his wile al t 
tress, to namo only two — kib 
receive only perfunctory uu® 
Kona’s own father b to*, 
but not until page 75— it 
“of medium height 
build”. What did that w# 
3952 ? Young JnpaueM bnkl 
getting progressively W» *( 
tho war ’ by 1960 stud«rtjt$: 
nvornwe both parents iMp 
sors. • I- 

private As n memoir of a 
P period. Balloon To p b.g* 

interest renders who wo 
K nun's with present-day Japan, 


Tho strongest force in ivniurs win pniay»u-wy enmtA 
univarsity life is her commitment nosi helically, however, 
to Free Stage, a .student thoatio generato sufficient JgjfJ: 
group which travels round Japan dramatic .power to quwiv 
In tho vacations. Members of thu cessful fiction, . , • 


that he Is fourteen: Madame Rosa , - , _ _ ^ 

had thought up this way of keeping ' incapacitated are Monsieur Wolou- By WllliaJtll DOVO. 
him ivirii her louger, for a lasting mba, a streot-swoeper cum fire- j e 

Love and affection hod grown up eater from Cameroun, four furniture - ; 
between them, As_ Madame Rosa removers, ^the Zaoum brothers, _who gTEVEN MlLUIAUStll : 


Adolescent agonies 

Tho Wttpw£i#l 


ills, another Hiernrir 


Zru^SS %£ 5 in th^Porla Tlder^SS uSW and^ TneSS 1 comVon’Sund^To carry* Madanm ™v«i milliiauwr : 
-Bliim of Belleville* * in a sort of Ingly loses her faculties, so Momo Rosa down '■ like a piano ’ from her Pol trait of a Romantic 
erfeche she runs for the children takes on more responsibility for her, sixth-floor flat to take her for out- 373pp. Routlcdge. £5.75. 
SteWft-l ox-colleafiues. «d 1» J hbfelA. te «o«c.p. b, when dta c.tt , w longer wfc • 


Ills, aiumiw* mis*--! 

with plangont cfi« 1 “ • ^ 
generously strewn flW . j 
For a while 

might be some elabortW.^gi 

a sustained P“™ dy JJJSi 
that can. not be 


Ajar Is the pseudonym of an excel- 
lent writer who refused the 1975 


Prlx Goncourt for Momo (La vie 
devant soi) to avoid publicity, with 
the paradoxical though predictable 
result that he had the bloodhounds 
of the French press after him for 
weeks, trying to flush him from his 


the well-meaning biit officious 
clutches of hospitals and social 
workers, and to die with dignity 
in a hideaway in her cellar. Motno 
la not a sentimental story. 


and Madame Lola, a transvestite 
from Senegal, a former boxing 
champion. 


Portrait 




It describes, in a stylo that is dis- 
armingly easy to read, the present- 
day realities of the life of tne very 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY 



Jfrrifioyw x 2B.B tfW; *§pfcg«!»; V pu^W.tlp ,M ■ 

i ,‘43Kjit^a : OS BCttmtRE QV THE KOMAN WORLp, Great Brlmin, Vot 1, 
Tsic 1, CaMip, B&drLin’aVf all East 0! the Nbiih Tynaby E, J, Phillips. l&S pages 
aad.M pbttef,IM2IO. * 


WLL1A5* HAEBOMtE AND ’niE TRADE. W)C5fK TORXBf, 1HMWS V 
8. A. fiUl lite r. 231 p» ges . The diplomatic link* between the couil* of Elizabeth li and . 


petam Murad lRifilB.OO^ 

' . TAeTRO<i^INds^lfi*^rft^^fWdi«yVolLXni ; . i 

: = todufing '[ : ; 

.The Loft lSgda'dngot Meiiznder, MUdewMes fa L O, Turner {reeaqlb ddronr'fd ' 
from tfis colkctioR ttf Oxyrhfn $lUS t*tyrQ, LOMub D«f Mcdloli The;Forintloa ot 
, HM Statecraft by Nkolil JLibhutdo, ChiOf-BulIclUg Id 18 th Ce^mty Wait* and 
“ '* '' *" “ ■” ‘tn* ■ •' : " *: ' '■ 


* Phb&hed for the Ac tdemj by OXtO&D FNimsiTY PRESS 
PUui4tn& i fit compel • rflta/ogii* 

‘ • THE -BRITISH AdADEia : : ; . 

. ... BURLINGTON HOpSEiFICCjADltLl? 1 . ; l t 

. LONboNwivows : ■. 


Monto's mixture of innocence 
worldly wisdom is entirely credible . 
the facts . of life as ho sees them 
around- him are linked to the- basic 
need to survive. His friends 
Belleville cannot even afford 
civilized luxury of racism: all 
through the book Momo makes 
throwaway and often amusing 
remarks about race, religion, age, 
poverty, wliich are profoundly 
tender and humane, 

■as Usual, Superb, TVuovitls AmctL 
fcart- but if, Robert Bdfchfleld Is 
right and in 200 'years* tithe tne 
Americans and the'. English are 
likely to be mutually unintelligible, 
It ip more. and more necessary for us 
to reed each other’s languages now. 
It is odd that the very fact that a 
.translation Is American should be 
seen as a reason for the English to 



' 2X crlption f a7 a" second cleric. He » 

!ds in glance > 8 dlsarml,lg,y slig3lt tal °- s f a 

rd the Tlie romantic in question is the tinted; the otbBf fa 


prosaically named . Arthur Grumm 
and the novel concerns itself with 
the first year or so of his adoles- 
cence and his relationships with 
three friends in an anonymous 
American suburb some time — I 

The 
into 

. . lam, 

an earnest stvot, secretary of tho 
mineralogy club ; Philip, a languid, 
chain-smoking sophisticate, reader 


Tiencan suDuru some ume- 

?uW guMs-plii the 1950s. 1 

fertoa riot-^Rietpseivea eesllv ii 
■ototypdea* rolBS. There's Willie 


ssrU'-SsSf* 

P Th, 
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Information, please 


W U. Auden: any iiifurmation, 
^pcci^lly rcininlbcencos, fur h 
biography. 

Charles Oshomc. 
ifi Evelyn Mansions, Carlislo 
* place, London SW 1 INI 1 . 


Merle ]) Cr an villa Barker (1877- 
j046j: whereabouts of any per- 


sonal papers or any letters to or 
froui him, 

Eric Salmon. 


Julian (tegontl Field, co-nuihnr uf 
Uneensorcd li eeotleeiians (1921}, 
1 hints l shouldn't Tell ( 1926} ami 
m 2? Unce««ire l f KocoUoli inns 

l U— G1 : ivliurea bouts of nny infor- 
mutiou about him or his co-ambor. 
n . * , Christopher Webb. 

94 1 horn bury Roud. Osicrley. 
Middlesex. 


nepnrnnent of Drama, University 
of Guelph, Ontario NIG 2WL 
k'ne Israel (Israelite community 
in India): whercubouts of any 


in — • — <- . - . . — — - — — ..j 

*ork, especially a history, on the 
fcmmuaiiy. 

I. Davie. 

Masters’ Common Room, Ample- 
forth College, York YOG 4EN. 
Fumy Burney's Letters: sources 
for her quotations: “Travelling, 
travelling all the world o’er " 
und “So let the constable be 
married ”. 

Warren Derry. 

11 Abbey Court, Edward Street, 
Dnihwlck, Bath. 

Charles Chaplin : whereubouts of 
any information about him, 
especially about Herbert Beer- 
bohnt Tree and the Victorian- 
Edwardlun music hull artistes, 
for a biography. 

Tom Munro. 

6810 Dutch Hill Road, Fayette- 
ville, Now York 1306G. 

General Morris Abraham “ Two 
Gun’* Cohen (1889-1970): where- 
abouts of any information about 
him, for a biography. 

Edward Trapunski. 

• 530 Dovcrcnurt Road, Toronto, 
Ontario M5W 1E6. 


Sir John Gurst (1835-1916), Tory 
Dempcrat, lawyer nnd education- 
ist : whoreabuuts of uny per.sonnl 
papers or diaries of surviving 
members of the Johnson side of 
tne family. 

Tony Taylor. 

Wolfson College, Cambridge. 
Lawrence Arthur Greening, Arthur 
W. Greening and Arthur Collins, 
all connected with Greening aud 
Co, publishers in London: where- 
abouts of any information about 
them, fur on article on the 
publishers. 

Sybille Puntazzi, 

Art Gallery of Ontario, The Lib- 
rary. Grange Park, Toronto 
1G4. 


Charles A. Kincaid (1871)- 19 5-1) and 
Dennis Kincaid (1905-37), Civil 
Sl-i-vmiiis in India: imy letters 10 
or from them or .uiy recollections 
of them, for a kiugr.ipliiciil study. 

Aroon Tikek.u*. 

27.3 East Patel Nagar, New Delhi 
1 10008. 

Eddie S. Linden : wliereabmux of 
any nuc connected with his liter- 
ary activities. 

Scbnstlon Barker. 

2-1 Peter Street, London Wll. 
Malcolm Lout 11 ; uny information 
about him, for a biography. 

J. Howurd Woolmer. 
Gladstone Hollow, Andes, Now 
York 13731. 


A. Neil Lyons (1880-1910). journal- 
ist, playwright and short-story 


Sir Owen Dixon. OM, CGMC, PC: 
whereabouts of any personal recol- 


lections of him, for_a biography. 

~ ills. 


. , „ J. D. MerraL*. 

■ c/o . Keeper of .Western Manu- 
scripts, Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
DunMrfc: contact wanted with any- 
. one who took part, for a book on 
> the subject. 

. , n , Walter Lord, 
c/o mtfuln Books, 17 Grusvenor 
Ginfcns, London 6W1. 

sSiss ' ' 


Barbara Hoflatul (1770-1844), nove- 
list, children's writer and wife of 
landscape painter T. C. Hofland: 
whereabouts of nny letters, manu- 
scripts or Information for a 
biographical and literary study. 
_ . Dennis Burts. 

Division of English, Uuimersho 
College of Higher Educaiion, 
Woodlands Avenue, Eurley, 
Reading. 

James Irvine (1791-1874): vicar of 
Leigh, Lancashire 1839-74, pnm- 
pH leteer and reformer : where- 
abouts of any correspondence or 
memoirs, for a biographical study. 

Donald Gray.' 

4 Fawley Road, Liverpool L18 
9TF. 

Harry Graf Kessler (1868-1937) and 
Ethvard Gordon Craig (1672-1966) : 
whereabouts of any correspon- 
dence, other than that in the 
major collections, for a critical 
edition. Also, any personal remini- 
scences of Kessler. 

L. M. Newman. 

University oC Lancaster Library, 
Baririgg, Lancaster. 


writer: whereabouts of any infor- 
mation about him, for a bio- 
graphical sketch. 

Alan Rlrii nr dson. 

38 Surrendcn Rood, Preston Pork, 
Brighton, Sussex. 

Ronald Campbell Mac lie, writer nnd 
doctor, died 1931: any biographi- 
cal information about him for a 
honk on Flora Thompson with 
whom he corresponded. 

Margaret Lane. 

c/o Oxford University Press, 37 
Dover Street, London \V1. 

J. Robert Oppenheimer : where- 
abouts of any letters written by 
lum before. 1946, other than ihoso 
in the main archival collections, 
for an edition of his letters. 

Charles Weiner. 

School of Humanities and Social 
Science, MIT, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, 02139. 

Jacob Cantpo Weyerman (1677-1747) 
Dutch painter and satirist; any 
information about his travels in 
England between 1700 and 1720. 

A. J. Hanou. 

Department of Dutch Literature, 
University of Amsterdam, 
Herengraclit 330, Amsterdam. 
Emile Zola : whereubouts of any 
letters to or from him preserved 
in this country, for an edition of 
his complete correspondence. 

. R. D. Lothbridgo. . 

. Fltxirilliam CoRege, Cambridge. 


-* • * 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Mobile Librarian 


£3,317-£4,740 

This Interesting post is available for Librarians 
(Man or Women) who have passed their final 
examinations. The Mobile Library aerviae la 
■hared between the London Boroughs of Har- 
row and Brent but Is administered from the Cen- 
tral Lending Library In Gayton Road, Harrow. 


Senior Assistant 
Librarian 

£3,108-£4,431 

We need a Librarian (Men or Woman) to be 
me number two at one of our Branch Libraries. 
Applicants must have passed their final examina- 
tion. 


jeets, 


ssi 


making rite por 


cnain- smoking sophisticate reader curiously 
of Poe and Stevenson j and Eleanor, SJudrcn tk* t 

the romantic heroine-mercurial, SJLSrfef ftHmp«<**afc|iJ>* 
mysteriously ill and wan, raven- 
haired, etc. Such narrative drlvo ! i£ eri tho reftl 
as there Js laboriously works fts way Dn |y swoomog® p0 i$^ 

around to dangerous games of fnd JSgea ^ "n 


Children's Librarian 

&3,108-£4,413 

Fo !i fii Jr HatoH End Library. Applicants ' (Men 
«KJ Women) must have passed their final ex- 
aminations which must Inofyde the Library Ser- 
vice to Young People's paper.. 

fcs Minimum salary for Chartered Librarian 
r 24,017 

Application forms and further details from Asslst- 
"Ih Controller (Manpower Services), London 
Borough of Harrow, P.O. Box 67, Clvlo Cenlre, 
Middx. HA1 2XF, returnable within 14 


dao-v It- thm-A be 'if ‘ n ~A “ ruuilQ ro dangerous games 01 ^nd nSgea 01 v 

Stlss an tt'«n Jm 


and bad English— and as there" ara matic wilUa ^ ^o‘has, by thtT end 

of tiie novel, fa '* ‘ 

romantic malaise l 

tion as other# areTn aii'EnrilVh one! lnfects tfia other8 ' 









Library Services 


Under-Fives’ Librarian 


Grade AP4 £4,319 to £4,657 pa Inc 
(Ref D452/TLS) 

We are seeking an experienced Chartered Librarian 
with practical knowledge to coordinate all our 
services to pre-school children. Dulles of this new 
appointment Hiolude flalson with under-fives groups, 


story-telling to children, preparation of puWloity 
' kllat and tl 


and displays, Including an annual booklist and the 
development of a display stock of relevant materials. 
The abHIty to drive a car will be essential. 


Branch Children’s Librarian 


^ 1 1 


The TLS reviews approximately 3,000 
books every year covering an immense 
variety of topics — see for yourself from 
this issue just how wide the subject 
range is and more important the quality 
of the reviews themselves. 

For the serious reader and booktover, 
the TLS is unrivalled ; for anyone who 
wants to keep in touch with significant 
developments in contemporary thought 
and writing it is indispensable. 
Subscription Rates 

B) sgriice mall : 


Bj air freight ; 

By air mall : 


Infani If/.M 

AH oilier dedlrullens oclirtlrig Cmh and USA 117.42 


USA ajii Canada 
USA and Canada 
Europe : 

Zone A (North Africa, Middle East) 
Zone B IS. America, rest of Africa, India, 
Malaysia, llong Kong) 

Zone C ( Austro losia. Japan, the Pacific! 


135.-00 

150.40 
120.28 

121.40 


124.94 

121.04 


Send this coupon to : 

The Times Literary Supplement, 
Subscription Dept., PO Box No 7, 
New Printing House Square, 
Gray's Inn Road, 

London WC1X 8EZ 


YES, please enter a one-year subscription (52 
issues) to The Times Literary Supplement as 
indicated. 

□ Payment enclosed 

□ Please bill me 


NAME (please print) 

ADDRESS 

CITY/COUNTRY . . . 
POSTAL CODE 


Grade AP3 £3,852 to £4,230 pa Inc 
(Ref D453/TLS) 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified 
librarians for this poet which requires a degree of 
ocmrm/nfty |n vri vemenL. . . Duties todfude vfs/ta (6 , 

sohoola and playgroups and assistance wftfi-tfw 1 ' *■ H 
running of a toy library. 

Applloatlona from disabled persons Will be considered. .- 


Forms of application available from 
Chief Executive ahd Town Cferk, 
Town Hall, Mare Street E0 1EA- - 
Cforinfl date 11.6.78. 


AUSTRALIA 


ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 


SENIOR LECTURER 

DEBUtiMBJTOF LIBRARtANSHIP 


Tho position has bocoma vacant on the promotion of the 
former Incumbent to be Head of the Department. 

Tho, appointee will act at Director or tho Qraduate 
Diploma Course end as co-ordinator of teachlns and 
academic development In the field of library adminis- 
tration, 

H Js .^xpocted jh^ t tho^ succeii/ul ,ap[i^lci||t will havei 


such mambarshlp) and teaching experience In the field of 
library administration. Some research or' consultancy 
experience, and an interest In community. Information 
service, will bo an advantage. 


Salary within the range AS£0,3S6 • AS23.7BS p.a. 
Reference No. 141/1 0/AN Closing date 1 1/8/1 178 



J- 24 La TrObo Street, Melbourne- 
Agent General for .victoria, Victor! 

Piece, strand* London, WC2b4Lq. 






Cdlioe. several of whose books Mr This romariticbm Is of the most 


i,. L / - , — - , r “““m nu. . luiiiBiiubiiun i* ui iii0 . u" 

Maimehn has tran^ated^ one of lush and hackneyed sort Mfllhau. of 
vl? fonn^.and ^jar, at least in his sot regularly breaks into flights of 


vyr iobji ui wi iCRiu 

Momo; is another. Mr Mapheim has purplish, descriptive . fancy and coursa 
not turned Monlo into aq_ American makes lavish use' of clichds which 


fished 


guttersnipe; he ’remains firmly situ- one might have thought long gone: pe^ v ^im£ixar 

SSS. *!? Ae: fj : 








Sotheby^ 

fUDNomm w 


SS&WrtW Bernet & Co. have a veraocy for an exoerictKcd^cagloguor pf 


■luartan books' in Rurcpcan buiguages Including Latin and Creek. 
StojM Ddln S on experience and «udMntM to bo 

rroiirtro S fritHjdly ataip- 


*blicKa,v? u ‘ “«iane: tnree, nsmg to row wkh- - 
• ••■Pboref 1 -’ i0mC lravcl ^ n &. business, mainly in lids courifry , friendly i 

r-.*™ ''’rite, with curriculum vftae, to : 

' ’-JlisV '-’'j’ 8olbeb: 

^5, New Ktoud street 


Solheby Parke Bcniet & Co., Book Department, 

London W1A 2AA 


-twiy-ffo®- 


REMINDER 


QOPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
AQvaaTionwfeNte im the 


T.LS. SHOULD AflRlVB 


HOT LATER THAN . 

.. t0,S0 a.m. 

MONDAY PRBpBDINO THB 
f)AT| OP .PUBLICATION . 


Directorate of Community Services 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIES 


£4,187^4,581 ’ 

We need a Senior Assistant to undertake 
■varied duties in Area of Branch Libraries. 

For informal ‘dlebussfon ring Mr. D. Elliot 
on 01-790 1818, ext 99. 

Applicants should preferably be studying 
for relevant qualification. 

Application formB from Personnel Services* 
Town Hall, Patriot Square, London, E.2, or 
telephone 01-981 0077 (Ansafone) quoting 
reference 9/38. Closing date 14th August, 
t978. 



LONDON BOROUGH OF 
TOWER HAMLETS 
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CLASSIFIED advertisements 


Librarian/ 

information 

Officer 

The National Building Agency Is a mu III -disci pi I nary con- 
sultancy giving advice Bnd bsb! stance lo the building in- 
dustry and professions, housing associations, local and 
central gove/nmenl and statutory agencies. 

The Scottish Division of NBA now requires a librarian to 
devefop library and inloimAlion seivicea. Tlie Jocauon 
will be Edinburgh but the appointee will be required to 
visit the Glasgow and Newcastle offices to sel up and 
maintain an appropriate service. 

This Is a new po 9 l and calls for a person with Initiative 
and Ideas. Applicants must hold a qualification In llb- 
rarianshlp and be interested in, or have experience of 
the Information needs of the building professions. 

Salary fn the range E3.330 to E4.B99 or E4.020 to £5.208 
depending on qualifications and experience. 

The post is pensionable and existing superannuation 
rights with local authorities and certain other public 
bodies ere transferable. 

Please write or telephone for application form to 
Mrs. S. Gibson, The National Build- 
ing Agency, 40 Melville Street. hr mmm 
Edinburgh EH3 7UG. Tel: 031-226 |\HI1 
S7B1. ■ 


Victoria and 
Albert Museum 

ASSISTANT KEEPER 

(Indian Section) 

... to identify, catalogue and label objects from Ifie 
Indian sub-continent end areas which fell under Indian 
•cultural Influence, Including Tibet, Nepal, Ceylon, Burma. 
Thailand, indo-Chlrta and Indonesia. Work also involves 
the arrangement, display and general supervision ol the 
collections: answering enquiries from the public ; parti- 
cipating in the Section's programme of publications ; 
advising on acquisitions and arranging special exhibi- 
tions. 

Candidates should normally have a degree wllti 1st or 
2nd class honours in an arts subject, but candidates 
having a specialised and expert knowledge of particular 
value to the MUseum will also be considered. Candi- 
dates must possess, or be prepared lo acqube. on 
adequate knowledge of Sanserif and Hlnetu. A reading 
knowledge of French and German desirable. 

SALARY: as AK 1st Class C5.855-E8.820 or AK 2nd 
Class CS.S/S-ES.SOS. Level ol appointment end starting 
salary according to age, qualifications and experience. 
Non-contributory pension scheme. 

For further details and an application form (to be 
returned by 22 AuqubI, 1978) write to CfvTI Service Com- 
mission, Alencon Link. Be9lngstoke, Hants RG21 1JB, 
or telephone Basingstoke (0256 ) 68551 (answering ser- 
vice operates outside office hours). Please quote ref 
G( 12)302. 




The Law Society Library 


INFORMATION 

SCIENTIST 

FOR THE METALS INDUSTRY 

HN'F Metals Technology Centre, the major research 
organism inn for the non- ferrous met u Is industry, 
operates an in-house information system which includes 
a Pill ML minicomputer using die STATUS soft ware. 
The Centro is seeking a scientist with drive to In? 
involved in the development and promotion of the 
services BNF provides to its worldwide membership. 
Besides promotional work the duties would include 
answering members* enquiries and some obstructing 
and editorial work. Applicants should have a 
degree or equivalent in metallurgy or other physical 
science and n good command of tne English language. 
Previous information experience is desirable unci a 
work i tig kiiinvlcdge of a foreign hinguugv would ho uil 
usset as would membership of the Instil me of In Cor nut - 
tion Scientists. Salary uccnrdlng to age mid experience. 

Applications should be addressed to the Secretary 
(looting Ref. ECM75/S. 

BNF Metals Technology Centre 

Grove Laboratories 
Dcncluvorth Road, Wantage, 

Oxon OX12 9BJ 


WIMMHHHMIIMMMNMMMMHMUN] 


Applicalions are invited for the Chair of 


ENGLISH 

PHILOLOGY 


S in the University of Basel, which will fall 2 
# vacant on October 1, 1979. f 

2 The field of instruction QQver? the whole of | 

5 * English literature from about 1500. Instruc- 5 
lion Is In English and German. 5 

2 Applicalions with curriculum vitae, list of 2 
2 publications and two references to Dekanat 1 
• der Phllosophisch-Hlstorl8chen Fakultfit der f 
2 Unlverslt&t, Petersplatz 1, CH 4051 Basel e 
2 (Switzerland), by September, 1978. 2 


is ; are ' in vlf 6d - : from/ suitably qualified 
for tho post of .Cataloguer.' Tne object of 


| ' t‘Z 

I y 


i . librarians for tho post pf Catalog uer.'; Tne object of 
i. 1 this aiipplrptmant, which, will be nn a one-year contract . 

' . basis with the; option of 1 ! ftxte nsipn If necessary',' 'ii to ■ 
• ; up to. date- the Ubyary-fe Cacti .Catalogue { Author . 

Subject), and :to; complete -the rccocd mg -of die-stock ; 


’ Subject), and :io; complete -the record mg -of die-stock • 
. .rtf soihe 65,000 volumes- .” *. ■ . . ; . , > . i . . " 

11118 appointment.'. would be sqiraiyjc.fpr tend i dates 
awaiting' the Pari ’ ll -examination .^eqqlts or .for .’a 
j- Ittnurinn wishing ta : comnlere the period of dp proved, 
libraria n service- prior, to being admitted as a Chartered 
Librarieji). '! 

I '. I ... .. 

■ Commencing salary within the rattgq j ,£3,20Q-£3,5(KJ :. 
5-day week j : 9.00 am-5.00 pm ; . four weeks* atinuol . 
»i olid ay ; staff restalir ant. ’’ ^ . 

Written applications, stating oge, qualifications and. 


OSOSaSSOSSOSGSSOSsaiSGSSAGSSSOrDOOOSSSSOSSGO 

I COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE t 

Library & Resource Centre f 

A vacancy exists for a i 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT f 

V 

Applicants should have good educational qualifications / 

1 ’f’ and an intention to train as a Librarian. The Library In* *}■ 
eludes books and audio-visual materials on contemporary >; 
Commonwealth countries and Is open to the general ;> 
public. Attractive modern premises and setting with a 
restaurant on premises. some .Saturday duties — no « 
evening work. Salary, at qge 22. £2759.78 pa (including .4 
London Weighting) by live Increments to £3072.80 pa y. 
(Including London Weighting). . < 

Apply for further Information and application form lo the j 
Eatebllshment Officer, Commonwealth Institute,. Kensing- > 
Z Ion High Street, London WB 6NO, quoting, the reference v 
£ LRC/18. J 

*»- Closing dale for applications 17 days after publication ■< 
a of this advertisement. ;< 


STRATHCiyDE 

REGKDNAl. COUNCIL 


. j AYR SUB-REGION 

' ■ EDUCATION DEPARTMENT . 

school Librarian 

- - County Buildings, Ayr end Kilwinning Academy 
Balanr Epala — 0 u <J II I • d -^-£ 2S 63 •£ 3 1 S3 

, , pharlaied— EMao^saj4 

pitta tdptilanMnl of 831* par annum ' 


i r-LT^-^V %r *' vw % ■ ■ Hwwiun rifliouFcai uorar 

taking, charge ALII* day-to-day cuimlng, e«jilo(taU*n B r 
loxHneni ol the library tfi a modarn opinprehonalya aohool 
. the Buoouaful apbucarl will Have a Universliy defl/ea.ol 

. atari iiata d nlnnt In i iK.iH.n.u. . i, 1 


Lrbrarlen and 
-On and dtve- 


□Uties Include providing proIaBslonal eeiolcea In HO. at |ha 
dlracllbn .or - the Prlaolpol Education Reiouicai Lrbrarlen and 
^ ^? y t<MJa 7 lunnlnO- e«pio(tBU*n and de»- 
iKxnen! of the library Ip a modern opmprehenalye aphool 

az'ifptfrartt ? rss 

tS,pi!i. . n " 2 

Application lortni may b» obtained from ThafAealMeiri Diraclor 
Manpower Berylcet, Roelona) OtHoee, Aw. to wh^ MmS 
fwms, quoting Rat. A85,'*hwW bo returned by 1i(h Aupusi 
• 0. MCCulloch 

- Jl...- - •>. Director of Manpower Services 



ASSISTANT 

FILM AND VT LIBRARY 

Tim UUC roqulrc. .1 prolasslonsl Asslalam lor lie 
Film mirt Vldoninra- Libiury, Windmill flpad. Brent, 
fad. Tin* work Invulsioa toeewdi and the cuppi? 
ill infornuilinn mnJ (lint (rum Iho BBC e inJque 
rosourros uf nmlorlnl lot use In the production 
ol U'liwlnlon pi cum nriunw cm nn unilmlied range 
ol uiili|>-<t:la ami ollior BDC purpOBOS; U 8 |, 0 | n . 
«.lir<lun Hit oalalotluihd and subject claaairicilion 
nf 1 1 m roiKnnl ol inlovlelon prod'annnot. many 
fliipocln ttio wcrl> Involve eloinaniorv handling 
of lllm rimlorl.il. 

profo95lnmil IILirnry qu.illUcdllnnB or substantial pra. 
JnealonKl o*poi I pih.o in n library unlng recognised 
Information lochriliiiine nro onacntlal. lagaiher with 
on InlOrmed inloroil In nil aspects ol currant 
fllfoirs Specialist Hnnv/ludge in any aub|ecl Held, 
Inciiniing scii-nco ami loohnology and familiarity 
wltli (Uni or ollior non-buok nintorlalt would bo an 
nUvontoDO 

Salary: C.i.290 (may bo higher II quellllceilons ex- 
ceptional) by C1S0 ip LA , 040 p.a. plus approxi- 
mately 6 per coni ehllt nllowanco. 

Tolophono or write Immediately (or an application 
form (unclosing addreeaed envelope and quoting 
reference number 7S.G 2416TL8) to Appolmmenis 
Deparlment, BBC. London WlA 1AA. Telephone 
Ol-SBO 4dC8 Eat. 4619. 


Assistant 
County Librarian 


£6,240-£6,8B2 


Wsybridgi 


Initially to lead the Northern Group which Includes 
12 libraries and one travelling library. The organ- 
isation of Surrey County Library is under review 
and the person appointed will particfppte in tta 
planning and Implementation of the new structure. 
Responsibilities will be wide ranging giving scope 
for the exercise ol creativlly in the leadership of a- 
professional team creating naw areas ol sanies in 
user relations und resource organisation. 
Appllcanta must bo Chartered Librarians. 

Casual enr iisor allowance and relocation assist- 
ance available where appropriate. 

Further particulars from the County Librarian, 1W 
High Slroel, Ealier, Surrey, KT10 900. Teh Eahsr 
63605, Exl 23, lo whom applications (markid 
"Asalslnnl County Ubrnrlan-^PERBONAL") should 
be son! by 11 August. No special terms ol appli- 
cation will bo uuod. 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


Library — Wesl Ham Proclncl 

Application!! am invilid loi IM- I'Oil of . . >- 

Pretintl Librarian 

S02 .. 

AppUcaniD should bo r.hnivioii |.i|na!u»*i wi'h « <M'U 
poiionco nl admlniftirHlifin m rnJiidpmlc l |ot BI ‘ ^ !' ft in tain-' 
would bo nn anvrmKiiio uu would rotevnnl 
Iwe ana it*b llbi.inoiisiiip .-■! tcioi-co Mjtf. • 

Inoluaiva annual eaitry will rang* Irom 16.01* hwa! 

Fluir.pr dnl.tili a no ,i|ip?lruH:>ii l»n»s pay , D ® polyttCW?, 
TI»o Eunior Peraofinnl OHico: Norlli Eaal London m jj, 
109 Tho Oiov«>. London £10 1EN Tel: 01-5S5 us' ^ 

Plea so quote rofcrence A5C3/76. Closing Of*’ 
August, 197B. 

O North East London 

Ajfl JM PotytGchnlC mum^ 


j. Ctfaricrcd In^unincu 
V Institute ; „ 

AN ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

te rc-/| Hired for city liascil 
prorcs&Jenul .speciul rt-fc-r ■ 
encc and lunulas library. 
Dulles Include stuff super- 
vision, ailmlnlsiratluii and 
Inf urination work in Insur- 
ance and related subject*. 
Applicants should be Char- 
tered Librarians. Experi- 
ence jn iho ctmtraerciiri 
world would bu .an advan- 
tage. Salary range to £4,514 
(commencing xalat-v al least 
£3,500). Flexible working 

hours. Non-contributor? 
penjiun. Interest-free Heasun. 
ticket loan. . Lumihuun vuu- 
ciieri. 

Apply . fn the Librarian, 
C.I.I.. 20 • Aiduiautiibury; 

Lon dun EC2V THY (Ot-GOC, 
3835) - for , a» applliatiup 
forte which must be -.re- 
turned by August 11. . 





• pb“ 





TLS JULY 28 1978: 875 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Technical 

Librarian 

Salary: Circa £ 4,300 
plus excellent benefits 
Location: Brighton 

We would like to meet a qualified Librarian who is 
interested in doing a job that is different. All the talents 
and training you received as a Librarian will need to be 
used, but in a wider area than usual. Your background 
should be a technical one. 

Our client is the Card Division of American Express 
and they are looking for someone to run their Systems 
Document Library. The responsibilities will cover the • 
up-date and retrieval of information and experience in 
up-dating systems is very important. 

The position is based In Brighton, the salary offered 
is around £4,300. The position is very interesting indeed, 
it offers a career opportunity, not usually available, 
and could well lead into a much broader area of manage* 
ment services at a later date. 


If you arc interested please contact Jolui Goldsmith 
quoting reference no. 1792 TLS. 




Computing WE Ml ALWAYS interested in humnq you with youh career 

SwyWi Qetcbmnh RtcrvH n>*ni (nttnuilonal Lid . IS Buckingham Pataca Road, lendanS.WL 

AasoCtofton T« i Ol -»Z0 E3SS - *4 how anawaiphena aatvlca. 

SmTH RECRUITMENT INTERNATIONAL 


, Public S University Appointments 


UNIVERSITY OF IKE 
WEST INDIES 
JAMAICA 

AwHuilom *i« invited for Hie post 

.91 

1 . Librarian III/ 

Assistant Librarian/ 
Senior Library Assistant 

Mwlcinwl to ow giBdu or anoUttt 
, " » Oepeedent on qualifitaUon! 
y.np fafipct. Cnndldatep lor op- 
HMWut u Librarian Ill/Asslitant 
JJtoIm must bo yatJuatei vylflt 
profeMlonal qualifications 

I iJu** ” 1™ Ubrdry AuoetaUon 
2LB* “Wlwlonl). Cantftdatos • lor 
■» Sonlor Library AuM- 
t* AsmcIbUs ol Use Library 
jJSjJjkn ( or lu equivalent) or bo 


DEPUTY EDITOR 

required ter ihe Library Association Record, monthly 
professional journal serving 24,000 members and some 
institutional subscribers. 

The ideal candidate will be experienced In news 
gathering, writing, sub-editing, layout and all stages of 
production of a lilho printed Journal, and have r 
knowledge of library servloe. Salary in the range 
£4,767 to £5,460 (including London weighting and 
latest pay settlement). 

Further details from, and applications lo. Editor al 7 
Rldgmounl Street, London WC1E 7AE. 01-636 7543.. 


Kite LC. claivUlea- 
hcii» i.. iFwkdBa of An« or worR 

twidiru u awet The 

wSai : Bajr , lb. to to 

faijf. Ll™>- Salaiy 

■ J « 913.14 n,, UbrarlM III! 

^ - ■ Fseur. study and 
LiSli 1 .. *PPltobW to 
Hdqd y Jtelitoal). Unfur- 
th will bo lit by 

? "l »,««■( of 10% 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
MUSEUM HENDON ■ 

MltSUUM ASSISTANT 
Tim novel Air I'omi Mnj.urn ha 
i vacanty tot a MUSBUM ABbial 
INI" for a poriod aopomiraeni o 


Tim Royal Air I'orco Mtuiuni baa 

i vaconty tot a MUSBUM ABbiafT 
NT for a port oh appobUraeni of 
two years, although li might be 

E osslble lo oxtend lh|» tor up |<? 

lx moniha. Dunn, include the 
answering of enqulrha by lottw and 
tokmfiono on all aspects of aviation 


Jtv- 


snswarlng ot enqulrha by fettn- and 
rotonhono on ail aspects of aviation . 
history, preparation or books on 
library ahnlvn and Iho supirvtoton 
Of a public reading roam. 

fiuaWtcattons i O.O.B. oy Scol-. 

K ih r^rttficsla VO " level nossoA 
lingllsh or Baglish Lang tan o and 
thno other sublncta or an oqulvaiml 
or higher ciuaunuUon, Caodldaies 
may atso be considered with other 
qua Ufl cal Ions or rapmartco ol 
spoemi value In relalion to the post.. 
A good Anowladao of aviation his. 
lory Or expert raco or llbiw work Is 

r °%alary ; junior Scato. £1.773 par 
annum at bob id to £ 2.068 pW 
annum at ago 21 : ' Main Scale. 
£2,731 per annum lo £3,303 por 
annum maximum. _ 


BELFAST 

11 IB OUBEN'8 
UNrVBRiri'V 

TO «MJS: 1 W1! ,P 

D V|pr 


at ago 21 : Main Scale. 


annum lo £3 


This poei J l tract a an Outer Inn- 
don Weighting allowance of £270 
por annum. 

Hours : 41 por week. , , 
Ibid tick trove. Nvn-conlrtbulory 


.tag 


fleuncli, 

lp wr 5«4, Loin 

ral-,53: SJSJlw 


ponalon sidiomu. Solrctton anil be 
by Inicrrviirtv- . , ' _ 

. Application ronps and further 
details may be obtained rrmn: 
Ministry of Delenco. CMiBl-M, 
Doom 33fi. Jacyn lIoujB^ThqohsldS 
Hoad. London, .tvuix hhv. ltto- 

Pfton* lii-nvr .Of * 


LIBRARIANS 


JH 


Thu post, arising -from, ipavo 
of absonca or a member of ajalT.i 
will bo available lor one year from, 
lei October, i>i78. salary £3,660 
por annum wllh annera, 
Currtcuium el lee and il 
and eddraSses or two 
‘■— Id be eenl lo Ihe 

Tho " 

fro la nd . ra *Cflpslg‘n' data 
tenter, 1078. (Please quote 


REMINDER 

CORY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
■T.L.8. SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 
. 10(30 *,m. ; 
MONDAY PRECEDING THfe 
DATE OF PU PLICATION 


BBC L'Y.MRU WAf.ES 

l.llllltUlAN 

lilt.n-. in liV-i.n p. 1.1 
Tn rim n mii ill ili.r.nj- ii* 4 l»y 
r.idl-J an-l lnl..vl:.|<.-rt |.n-dii' Hull 
Mad I j in I-'S will In-'iiiil'- .■ linilmi 
■un'-uiil nl i<Mi-.ii,-h w--rt. Ai«>)l- 
■ anl-i rJit-in.l T„- fully qu illll- >1 
I lbr.u-k.uu will i a UmwIi-I-i-i ol 
i-.il 1 -l-i i-rini >- ivm h . on hil>-r-.-M 
ii durn-ui Ail.ilra ni-n<.-r.iilv iii.l lu 
W elsh toidri In partli -luLir. ‘1 lior- 
nuiili Lunwl(*(I|lo ul Wcl-li and a 
Lonllnutafi uwnroinsi ..f ncmral 
trentli In Welsh llicrJUU'' i i\|jl . 
flns'd In cardirr 

i’Usisb ii-ie|iti.jiiM «.r wriia liiiiin-tll- 

ulMy. nnr losing a.idri-'.vsl on v. •hum. 
(nr SPiillc-ilion (oiiii iitniiiii-i n-Ji-r. 
nnco 7H (1.142b ‘1 1 A. lo Aiu.ol]il- 
monli Iti.natlmrnl. IIIIC. I.cnilan 
WlA 1AA. iv.|.- oi-ino dJhd. 
Ext. -16 lb. 


UURDKKS HKGinNAl. 
COUNCI I. 
sio-.k i.i moil 
(£A.GU1I la £h.O'il plus £312 

APPUf^llflJS^aro^iiiyliitd town 
exncrtonc-ou CIIAHTURLD UIII1A- 
BlflNH for Iho u buys POST hi 
lli« Rordru llcijiauaj Llbr-iry lltsui- 
qUBili-Jn. naustlloM. 

tt'nslnii (Idle, id Auuusi. ]-*7B. 

AlipllCdtlnn (iiitms nuy ba oh- 
IdlnoU h'.Jin Iho Vrra>-innnl ll^iurl- 
inonl. Kouloiifll lira 1 I 14 ll.irl era. New- 
I own 81 . Huswctlb ItfL. OBA 


BOHDERS REG IONA Fi 
COUNCIL 

RURAL 8 CH VICES I. fill I A III AN 

£1.036 to £-1,401 plus 1M12 
xtiuiili-iiimi 

APPMCAIliJNS urn invited frnm 
CIIAKI'UIKU l.l HKAKIANS for Uao 
abovo I •oa-r iii ilia Uurrirrd llvalons) 
i.ibrary. based in the li.iwlik Aron 
Llonuy. 


(Jos in a d'llK. m Aliqilsl. 1->7R. 

Apphcullon forms nmy hn ob- 
tained (rum iho PcKoniinl Uooori- 
inoni. Iloaionxi lloadiiiuirtbn. Now- 
town »l. niiJWPlla. TUfi uSA. 


FITZW1LL1AM MUSEUAf 

UNIVKRRITV OI-* CVAMHIIIDOt: 
UDltflPY ASSISTANT 

Salary Ld.RSi lo t3.l r m 
per' annum 

For furthor details apply to tho 
D Lree lor. Fll/wllllim Kluioum, 
Trum pinion Blrrel. Cnmlu-idga 


IIEREFrtttn AND 
WORCESTER 
CO\JNTY council 

UllltAllir.S Dll' AiriMI-.NT 

nRHIBTANT URKADIAN 
Qtuuriion-on-HovL-rn 

M'PlJlbtTinNS .wo InsSic-l from 
iiiialiricd i.inuAwiANS cm- ill's i*Hbr 
s— ill'll ixliiidrlly involves l-uepMi- 

_ ' ” 

nejtro nrorartod . 

lurssssisjii 


of tho Library Association, or 1 
equivalent : relevant expoe-lanca . 
very , desirable 8nl«ry an t.lbm 
rlans Spoctil Scale, to nuixlinimt 
further parlkul.u-d jnil appilca 
Hon lojjn from thjunty l.lbrjrtan. 
Love s Grove. Worcester Vntl ARY, 
Closing (fnio. Augusi it. 


KINGSTON PO-T.YTBOIINIC 
LIBRARY 

unnAHY AssiRrAhrrs 

. piilliuetastir b.irdwurkinq 
Gl£lllGA f. AHHISTANTS ,^renmrr3 
for t busy onolnoririny library at 
Cuubtiry Pm* Centre. 

library, oxporfnnca cssanilal. Cl 
grade to.tub-tui.fii.t invtuslvv. 

Applies I Inn Torn is Train AibLvienl 
HcplBlrar i Poraonncl,. Klnnslon 
Palylechnlc. Ponrhyn riniiil. Klnri- 
aton P-yi IliAiime KT1 adL 
U1-.749 1AK6. 

LONDON BOROUGH OV 
BARKING 

HARKING ntIJJLEtm OP 
JliCIINOCOClY 

DEPUTY UnilAIlIAN i8iwiJnl 
Gntilei rouuireii ov soon us poielUa. 
. .AMWs-L’lP! 11 a r° Invited rrom 
LIunAUIANS wllh suiinblv Iiunll- 
ricailoiiB nnd evrirricnce. Paai la 
sup iron nua til ii. Hours. 36 per 
wi-ok Monday in t rldny wllli souto 
Sveiilnq did Ira. Halary nee la 
C2.70U In £4. IIP per annum plus 
uncon soli da l nd suppiomonf. jccord- 
Inn lo oKperlonce anil nuiillfi cations 
TloqunjiLs for eppiicoilon re 
further details must lio accqi 

3 . 


MIDDLiHTON ST, GBORG1I 
OOilAKGB OF EDUCATION 

lEPIHTY COl.i.URB 

H JMiSM 

M)1J, ’ p 

ror H.notiad of ono year only. 
8 P D *. 1 will Involve somn eventno 
pe» during lerm llnia wllh enm- 
y time - off. Accoramodatlan 
evaubls. 

alien rijirn and rurtlinr Uo- 
Th f.J-fl* r ’« fl *iL CoHeflo of 
MldJJnton St. Ooarne. 
on. Op. Durham . To! 


— lo: fie days a Her tho- 

appearance or Ihe advori.) 

’ ‘ SOLIHULL 
. METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

A.P. t^.tfTCV.OTS . 


NI.WCASTIi: \ iPtfN IVNb 
POLY rfCHNlC 

in iMimii.Ni ui- 
l.llillA|iIAN-mil' 

. ItU'ii: AltCH AB81SI-ANI 

Al’PIdfLM IONS an: l]l;ll.:.l fur ll.c 
I'-Rtl' l»r III -SltAIII.il f\-.S|:ilANI 

III Nin ni i-u-jiiiiiil i,| |.-|,i ^i-.^nviiii 

In. IliVCSlhl-llr lJhi v«l y l -i r l.-lli- 
<all>Ai III hidiuole '■ in.. 
lul -uiiJliLii-' will r \.un in ■■ lit.- in ^)- 
ol llluiiiy fscillll.it nn- iii-i- 
l« I?. ■v.:sr--jirl» in tacwt.i-.il.. ii|iii|i 
IV iw and N.ri-:li>unbi-rl:>ii4 
(iiuli aliailld have u iiij.mI .i—jri e 
l*'Ui a >|i).ilin.:ill,in III ilbr-11 ..III hi|( 
•uul.-nr Ksiciilnn. Koi-.tiui, c m 

UbrariuivAip n..uM i.l- .m 
(••iianiiiqe. 

Hie b|(j-oLV iii lilt, wlilr-li .tfii.M j 

r.il.irv i d H I . 1 1-.1 to • , wi 
.iniuuu Will bu Initially toi- .■ iii'.i.Jvd 
of i wo ywi. 

I IT lunhur I .utu-ul.irs and j ii 
iu«i.tifaiiuii lorai. n lunuli!* b.- 

rinuitay, July -Slot, »ivj,u ,»nd a 
aiantped addreseiHt i ooW-.tn rnt'^lviiu 
lu lli« Sulfinn ClllUnr. Ni-WLeailri 
Wran I y no (>olyie. Imlr. i III inn 
Hull ill nn. 1 .l'jf-un Pl.i-.i-. n»w> .i,il» 
upi.i, Tvno Ni:t H-,T. i in- .-lo.im, 
data tnr uni.lkall.iliS Ii IlM.iu 
Align IL 11. lv7B. 


NEW ZEALAND 

“■rmt ot ^ uo 

aY’STEMS UHRAHfAN 

APPLICATIONS nro invlit'd from 
piiraona having oxiwi-A-nce of tin) 
liianninB and unwlopmciii of library 

mrUunatni: 

review or Ubrary proocriiirra wllli 
ii vioiv to com nlitarlpn non-. Hoiuo 
Involvement In Uevelonniems .rf ihU 


bind at a natlonnl lovol Is lively 
..Jjilaiywl 11 bo wj Hi in uia rung- 
N/S'i.ofiO la SIH.bun. Annalni 
merit will be InlllDlly for a 


year portoil, but mluM bo uste 
I urthcr narilculfuu am uva 
from tho Aisoclatldii ol Uum 


from the, Aisoclatldii ol uuniinoii- 

K i-afth un l varan Ids iaiiuIv i. 3a 
nrjun Snllaro, ta-mlon WT.LII (HT. 
W from Iho nofllstr.ir or lbs Unl- 
vPTrttv. P.O. liar, Mi. Uuncdin 
A^pitcnitons close on 3Lst Aiigual. 


SHETLAND ISLANDS 
COUNCIL . 

sitr-TLANn i.iniiAdY 
SGHOUL UI1HAH1AN 
HOST NO DAIIA l 
APPLICATIONS aro' invitari 


school whoso roll om-eocis ur<u 
pupils. 

Rainey will bn an Uie K.iln A I 1 
111 £3.^74 to L3.B2A plus £1H3 
IsUnd Allowance anj up id tl*YdO 
euupLc-mdiii per annum. Piiictnu 
will he according la ego and oxiu-rl- 
vneo. 

Appllratlons Blnllng auo. qUiillH- 
■Mtinns and exporlnmu. nsminn tv.-o 
rehrm, quolltm Post No. LAIiS L 
and givbni uil aU ire roluvunl lnior- 
ninlion -Jiould roach the < 2 iloi 
I'xccuilvc iPor&onni.li. Two Hull. 
Lerwick, not taler lhan Auguol 14, 

, I urthcr mrtlcuiare aro avail nine 
from I no .CtiW Ubrviriaci. niinDmiri 
Ulrarv. Lower llllHu.nl. I.rrwich. 
blirtlniid XKl. OU1. 

_ i^uiyuselna nf ipomi 


SOUTHAMPTON UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY 

WRB0KX MCDICAL UBKAIIY 




n .W^ 


ApidU-anrs a. 
nunUnod ond/’p 
Bnlary In Ini 


d bn . tM-ornasl anally 


ary • in llta runDO. 

“ or annum tinnier 
. • . PC 

obtained^ firm 



UNIVERSITIES OF DUNDEE 
AVD ST. ANDREWS 

jw f«yr v 

“OTWRi 2fcMWr° 

Hio Ubrortay of lira iwn JJirfycr- 
ra nro oBiub/ahtno n louit Umnmy 
hln Bl Androwa UnivnuH 
with the principal rune 

paraudicata. Applir.muns era 

for ine pom s nf Suyri-vlaor 

Irom Uiobo who. have .ilrrn-l 
d i mo n 61 W i nd ’ ndiiibilfnrutlyi'i 
mane non iont abliliy in addition ... 
a high doiirne or CKifl shill. Initial 
M’ary wll! tw pi an aoprouriatq 
poind, nn Unuti. 1A cf Kin nail ‘ 
BWioX for tinjvorahy 
i M pTcieltl 


L IRK ARY CONSULTANT 

' *V. U* w 

pAiti-ijwi: * 

PiTijaniuii Cn-si, a wuri-l 

li.iv-ii.4l pub:fchT nf HIM 1ln« 4t 

-lii.illly tn.linW-al and s, imtat y 

I'llii.iu-a and tnol.j. r*»iiilti i n In j| 
[Aui-i'niM - up. nil jul in tin- nli.,1* 

Si-i >ti l^idi-a .U-.--V In Li- ilitai.j < 

in iliii - jiic.41 IV nil nbniniiiie dn.i j. 

•l.-iulr » 

Hue i'c-i w finl-l iji.itiv -.-ui 
■'■-nUy mu rod ^larteinli-s nr I’lir.ir- 
i.ine, hui jii un-Liied end ,-i.r-rl- 
(■ii. v.l iin.i'Kanta will bn . .jimiiT- B i .-.l 
f .m*l iuiiuiiu mltuu, :,ir wuci-.s 
ir.ilti-iuj jiuJ iiijliTtals .ir- all ur-.- 
V|.l* d. 

If you .iro ln.ii-rp-.lMl p|i-.ii-, .-i.in 
In i-irtvIlilin-.-n la lint Pi-i-.dmi-i 
v.nianvr, I'nrgjnion l'i"M Mi.idin j- 
(nn Fflll I tall. UklorU OXl i HHV 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


V/AIIT3D . CmneMe vnrtil <tl in 
Aiinii-nnv r.iihr-ra ot him t.hur.- 
m- rl< s uf Library r,f idu.m.i 


‘ "-hig-.il ». Iiili.iindilwt lu: tl'sii-r 
Anacrta Monli, New Hall, Chcln<->- 
rm.l 4ii7.fihH. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


CATALOGUE EDITOR 

i ox l-o IID I 

A vurancy will shortly urno 
fur vnuc-njie ijirolerably a gradu.-iri. 
wiHt iirnviniu iMiuliiDulng ur libuiv 
i'X|>iir|pjiL'P. to tiiiupiJa and .nIii 
iM-oiiiuLimuil cmw for a wiiln rangu 
■if iiubik-difona. A nelf-lndi-xlnu 
ilata-iiano tyilum hus been ilovM- 
opivl in Liiiiidlo much uf tho roiuiim 
wotb umiuilly eMOciuioit with .am- 
Innuing L-oini-Uaiiun. 

Ilils la u unl.iiio npporluuliy la 
lulu j ] -i orev.nl on j I lo.uu af ndiLnn.il 
a lid marknllnu elnfr Wurhluu in 

B iueiint lurVUrd sumiundtcigs in 
Kfru-d. Company btaurila mum I, h 
HirHIl SHiring Uouus ik-hcmu, ai.nr 
r.-Jtnuraiu nnd free p,a1itnD fiu-ll- 
iu. ». R-tliry will ba In lha range 
UI £3.000 to £4.000. 

Wrlllan opnllcatlone in cmnl-Jiuuo 
wllh lull details to Iho Pivwninol 
Manager Itarceinim Preea. Hcod- 
Jnniui Ifill I tall, usford OX.’. uDtv. 


HHQUIRBD : Br-okahog M.irctqrr nrd 
twi oihor oxnarionroit uer.vannol 
for biieciatiei boukaliop dcnlinu in 
AavHtic lannuagu boots. Apnil- 
ennta mad he : Fluent Ui 

Arabic and RnolLih. end c-inipc- 
tant Ln rrench nnd |u-L-leiabiy 
(•ui-aian ; 'In huvo cxpc-iienca 
mid ur contadi with Anib pun- 
llslivni nroferably based in IIchtuI 
iiilil C.ilra ; - re i Tvlvo sncUaUM 
kliowladge ot k-uiym In Arable 
on. ill® Fconoiny. Boddy and 
t.uliura ol the Arabic wie.-ii-ing 
ceunlrles.- — Plaaso send 4eliillt-d 
wi-Ulen qujl III. -villons nn. Soiling 
L'Uirtrultun vil.iu lu: nnokshiiii 

Ai-pIlCdLll.nl. 11 RIOaLIb 1 >iilrt 
Wt-al. Lblkdon. S.W 1. 


EDUCATIONM 


Ib-ll.i.li.d Iiiuni.ib-U 1.» Iiujlinrd i-il-.il 


iinrnWntwylfjli.ll 

^«Kaa 


inombcr A1H.Y) A>t: 


I fit.K, DKfJRFJiS, PROVKSSrOXS, 

j Hihlnew A CMe» ay courses fur O.l.’. 
jrr.ePr.wfc.im It. mu W. MIIHge | i MAIVl-rGH 


BUSINESS SERVICES | 

PETBii cqxson ryiig. quim. ihpuh. 

HiFiSi^ llioiai dorJiito. — OI-89'l 


BOOKS & PRINTS 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY 

Jby poai). Huob Mtocllon. Mo» 
50-pago aatalofluo now dvoll- 
nliTa. 

FREE Irom ORIEL, Wolah Aria 
CoimoJI Bookehop, 53 Chvlge 
Sir oat, Cardiff CPI 4ED. 

OYALTY Of Hut world. — 7 HO 

books. 


sled for untvarmiy _ 

I nrc l Mil R3.SSO _lu EA.lYB. 

“ctaSor. l'|7 


lltonn dr a 
lliosa or 


1054 or (hot 




UPPER NOHrtVOOm PUBLIC 
. . • LIBRARY 

AaSWTANT . UORAIilAffB . / 


FOR SALE, — Harrow 'a rravola In 

the Inlorlor or South Africa 
uls.. 4 to finL edition, ISO 
JLUA. Uullarta Baum Al 
Bhocclics, folio, 1H41: El' 


ll\ l (lAfiBUJ& 0t h 

ibIi, busy a 


H40 P &3T&'.' 

™«.Td KSSS'^i 


idron 

reapacllvety. 
■ve Hiho i 


Librarians Molh. 1 wth pk 

UBP . mnw bg obtsbvod firim TJfu 
nnlrf Libra nan. Upper Norwood 
g^bjto^.Lggnjr, VortOW HUJ. SUB19. 

WOLVERHAMPTON 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 

PUHLIC UORARlEB DBPAR'i’MBNT 

‘x 

emmi 

■MOWS 

-LAwjilcofion fwaa gnd 

Bai).,.. CM 


KpfN 

m[Wb ower n , fron ganw-kj 
calolac.Ua each formiaht or 
.. inproKiiiutaly 1.000 hooka. Stdta 
afilo for lli'rarlaa. collDolora and 

JtiNWfL msE 

THH PRIVaYb PRESS Iii LolceMe 
ahlfo. Catalnnuo 11 |ua| ha 
arveyta flookuinp. Lid.. 

I. LUcejier. 

i. 

OGRAPHY Including Auntnu 
laokaellora' rsialoniias, Uaol:- 

tJft-uJFte" 

■ ■■M ?F:ii3: o ” ,Wi ft ' 


TUI. - 
Cota- ^ 









